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Basil's Faith : 
A STORY IN THREE CHAPTERS. 
By tue Avtsor or ‘ Bitter Fruit,’ 


“On souffre, on pleure dans la vie ordinaire! On a besoin de consola- 
tions, de sacrifices, de dévouements dans la vie ordinaire!”—VICTORIEN 
Sarpov. (Nos Intimes.) 


Cuapter III. 


A® a general rule, the instincts of life endure longer than the emo- 

tions ; the feelings are fluctuating, but the minutiz of everyday 
existence stand firm like little rocks. Sorrow and joy, love and hate, 
transform our inward being; but the great landmarks of life, particu- 
larly of English family life—breakfast and dinner, and the customs 
which envelop them—are invariable. The man’s soul is greatly altered 
for better or worse; but the automatic action of putting on a pair of 
boots at a given time, in a given locality, stands as a certificate of 
identity. 

One year, its completion being the 1st of September, 1874, had 
altered everything at Broadmere Villa except its customs. The woman, 
who had been suspected and spurned, ruled supreme over all its 
inmates; she had won her sceptre through a violent revulsion of 
feeling in her fayour, and she had retained her sceptre and consolidated 
her empire, through her gentleness, and sweetness, and loving self- 
denial, and that good sense which springs from a good heart. 

Further than this, her conduct outside this household of love had 
added greatly to her reputation ; she had devotedly nursed the husband 
who had so cruelly maligned her character through a painful illness, 
ending in death, which mercifully closed a worthless life. People 
said that death was a good thing for Tom Milburn, indeed the 
very best thing that could possibly have happened to him; and a 
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good thing, to boot, that his wife should be free henceforth from such 
a husband. 

But Clara Milburn did not desire to be free; freedom was a terrible 
burden on her soul. She shed many bitter tears at her husband’s 
death; people marvelled much, but misunderstood wholly. Clara 
Milburn knew too well what her freedom meant; she knew, though 
Basil Bradley had never uttered one word, or given one faintest sign 
of feeling, that he loved and worshipped her; she knew that a heart 
of gold lay hidden under a phlegmatic, matter-of-fact, everyday business 
existence; she knew that in course of time he would assuredly make 
her an offer. Oh! that letter, which she had written in her mad 
despair! The letter was an enduring testimony of her shame, and it 
lay in the hands of Captain Seton. Yet she had not fallen; Basil 
had saved her, pure and spotless, on that terrible evening! What 
matter then, that letter, if Basil loved her so deeply? It mattered, 
because she was true and noble; it mattered, because she felt she 
was unworthy of Basil’s chivalrous love and admiration ; it mattered 
because it was not in the power of her nature to deceive, in one iota, 
the man she loved. 

The sense of a larger charity had fallen upon Mr. and Mrs. Bradley. 
They had indeed, be it said to their credit, never erred with respect 
to the smaller charities of life—subscription lists, to wit; nourishing 
soup, sago, and a stout fruity port. But they did bitterly repent, that 
through abject fear of the world, and not from inward conviction, they 
had deserted such a woman as Clara Milburn; and if not in sackcloth 
and ashes, at least in devoted love and tenderness, did they signify 
their entire repentance. As for Martha, staunch as she had been to 
her own school of theology, she gave up Little Bethel and took to the 
Church of England; and this wholly without solicitation, but simply 
out of blind love and admiration for Mrs. Milburn, whose very foot- 
steps she worshipped. Indeed, she would probably have become a 
Mahomedan, a Jew, or even a Romanist—which would have been a 
far more difficult act of apostasy—had Mrs. Milburn belonged to 
either of those faiths. 

But amidst all this change of opinion and feeling, the breakfast- 
table stood as firm as a rock on this 1st day of September, 1874. 
The silver tea-kettle hissed and bubbled as, by stroke of the clock, 
Mr. Bradley poured the boiling water on the tea; the man-servant, by 
long enduring custom, extinguished the spirit- -lamp and left the room, 
returning in due course, by the law of the same custom, with hot toast, 
kidneys, and the other addenda of an excellent breakfast-table; as 
between Mr. Bradley and the man-servant, the breakfast-table had 
become an absolute solemnity through prescriptive custom. If customs 
endure longer than feelings, the loss of customs is in most cases more 
painful than the loss of individuals: the man-servant loved and 
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respected his master; but if Mr. Bradley had died, the recollection of 
that tea-kettle, with a toast-rack in sequence, would have been the 
immortelle consecrated to his memory in that man-servant’s faithful 
heart. 

As of yore, the'gun-case had been placed on the small library-table ; 
and, after making tea, Mr. Bradley flew to that much-loved object. 
He took out the barrel and fidgeted with it in the most loving manner ; 
polishing the outside tenderly with his silk pocket-handkerchief, view- 
ing the inside telescopically, and revelling in the inward sheen of the 
bright spotless steel. On this Ist of September Mr. Bradley was 
gleeful and not desponding; once more his boots were fo crunch 
among the delightful turnips, once more he was to behold his much- 
loved birds. And yet, withal, his glee was clouded with a sense of 
wrong—a chill, as it were, in the ruby of 34. Mrs. Bradley frowned 
upon the expedition, although Basil had trained the cob to stand as 
firm as a four-post bed under fire; but undoubtedly the solicitude of 
women is one of the sorest afflictions of mankind. 

“ Where the deuce was Basil? By Jove, they ought to be starting !” 

Martha entered with Basil’s bag, and placed it by the side of the 
gun-case. She had done exactly the same thing for years. 

“ Where’s Mr. Basil, Martha? we shall be late.” 

“ Master Basil is talking to missus in her dressing-room,” rejoined 
Martha; and time, which had altered so many things, had failed to 
alter “ Master” Basil into “ Mister.” 

The fear of being late caused Mr. Bradley to be irritable and fidgety ; 
but Martha, entirely siding with her mistress, did not sympathise with 
her master’s love of sport ; she was possessed, moreover, by an interest 
of her own—an interest of absorbing moment. 

“Tf you please, sir,” she said, with tears in her eyes, “ Mrs. Milburn 
has just made this for me ;” and she held up a white worsted cloud for 
Mr. Bradley’s inspection. 

“For you, Martha!” exclaimed Mr. Bradley, greatly bored. 

“For the rheumatics, sir; she’s always doing something kind by 
me. I think she does it because I was so unkind to her; she’s the 
best and kindest woman that ever lived.” 

“T never said she wasn’t, Martha,” replied Mr. Bradley, peevishly. 

“ Please, sir, I never can help speaking my mind when anybody 
mentions her name.” 

“T didn’t mention her name, Martha. I never do mention her name 
on principle,” rejoined Mr. Bradley. 

But the flood-gates of Martha’s admiration were not to be closed. 

“She forgave me all my wicked words, sweet dear ; and she’s taught 
me to be merciful and humble-minded, instead of being froward and 
stiff-necked. I don’t mean the rheumatics, sir. She’s an angel, if 
ever & Woman was an angel.” 
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“ Experience answers the query in the negative,” replied Mr. Bradley, 
with an inward chuckle, “so the assertion falls. Go and find Mr. Basil 
directly.” 

Martha obeyed, leaving the room with tears in her eyes. This 
exhibition of Martha’s feelings portended the advent of some great 
event, whereof Mr. Bradley was in utter ignorance. 

“ Dear, dear!” he exclaimed with some irritation, “ what a comfort- 
able place this world might be, if it wasn’t for the good people in it ! 
Goodness is so infernally aggressive. Just leave evil alone, and it 
won’t scratch; but goodness is for ever showing its claws. Clara 
Milburn’s goodness has become a perfect nuisance. My wife, Martha, 
all the maids, worship her. Hang me if the admiration of women isn’t 
more virulent than their antipathies! Why don’t Basil come? egad! 
if keenness for sport goes for anything, I’m a younger man than my 
own son.” 

At last Basil and Mrs. Bradley entered the breakfast-room ; but, 
lack-a-day, this was not the joy of a sportsman on the 1st of Septem- 
ber. Basil seemed strangely nervous and distracted. 

‘Come, my boy,” exclaimed Mr. Bradley, with impatience, “ get a- 
head with your breakfast ; here, this pie’s the stuff for straight shoot- 
ing,—ballast for the mind.” 

Mr. Bradley helped his son liberally; but, plague upon it, it was 
too hard that Mrs. Bradley should throw cold water upon his happi- 
ness by her unsympathetic manner. 

“Hang it, Maria; it’s no use your looking so glum. I mean to go. 
The cob was sent over last night; and I won’t be stopped, that’s 
flat !” 

“You won’t be stopped by me,” replied Mrs. Bradley, “I know 
that well enough. When men are bent on doing foolish things, it’s 
no use for women to speak.” 

“ But they do speak all the same,” retorted Mr. Bradley. “Hang 
it, Basil!” he exclaimed, with dismay ; “ don’t sit up eating dry toast ! 
you won't make your double shots on that sort of diet.” 

“ All right, father,” replied Basil, making an attempt on the pie. 

“Tt’s not all right,” exclaimed Mr. Bradley, ruefully. 

“‘ How you do keep on bothering,” interposed Mrs. Bradley. “ Let 
Basil eat what he likes, can’t you ?” 

*“ Bless me!” retorted Mr. Bradley ; “ you're always wanting to stuff 
the things down the boy’s throat. Perhaps it’s that infernal money 
market that worries him. Ill read the money article to you, Basil, 
while you eat; a quiet mind's the best trencherman;” and Mr. 
Bradley took up the Times. 

“Dear me!” exclaimed Mrs. Bradley; “Basil don’t want to be 
bothered about money articles.” 

“Tf he don’t make a good breakfast his shooting’s done for,” ex- 
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postulated Mr. Bradley. “I know what sport is; nothing like it 
for making a man’s heart beat, and sending his pulse to the deuce.” 

“ Nothing, father ?” rejoined Basil, with a significant smile at Mrs. 
Bradley. 

“No, my boy,” replied Mr. Bradley, seriously. “I’ve lived to my 
time of life—and I’m not a young man, remember—and I repeat, 
there’s nothing like sport.” 

“ Well, really,” observed Mrs. Bradley, “I believe men are some- 
times in love.” 

“‘ That's true, as far as it goes,” rejoined Mr. Bradley; but from 
what I feel at this moment about sport, and what I remember about 
love, I maintain that sport is the worst thing in the world to set a 
man’s heart beating; but mind you, Basil, whether it’s sport or love, 
there’s one maxim, eat a good breakfast, or you'll miss bird or woman 
—it don’t matter which—by Jove you will!” 

“Tl do my best with the breakfast,” answered Basil, with every 
desire to humour his futher. 

“Good boy! at it like a true sportsman—a slice of that ham !” and 
Mr. Bradley seized the carving-knife with zealous purpose. 

Alas, for Basil’s breakfast! Martha passed the window, and unper- 
ceived by Mr. Bradley, gave a significant nod to her mistress. 

“ Here's Martha, Basil,” whispered Mrs. Bradley to her son. 

Basil started up, and hurried into the garden. 

“What the deuce is the matter now?” exclaimed Mr. Bradley, 
utterly perplexed. 

“Dear me, can’t you understand ?” answered Mrs. Bradley, with a 
provoking smile of superiority. 

“No, I can’t,” retorted Mr. Bradley, doggedly. 

“ It’s as plain as a pikestaff,” rejoined Mrs. Bradley. 

“ But I don’t see the pikestaff.” 

“ Once for all, then—Basil ’s in love !” 

“Ts he?” exclaimed Mr. Bradley, with intense surprise. 

“Ts he ?’ echoed Mrs. Bradley, in that peculiar tone of long-suffer- 
ing contempt with which women, and especially wives, address the 
stupidity of men, and husbands. “ Once for all, he is!” 

“ Not Clara Milburn, surely ?” inquired Mr. Bradley, groping about 
in the darkness of his mind. 

“Desperately,” rejoined Mrs. Bradley. “Why, dear me, what 
have you been doing with your eyes all this time ?” 

“ Eyes!” retorted Mr. Bradley, greatly nettled by his wife’s man- 
ner. ‘Why, for anything I could see, she’s been as cold and 
indifferent towards him as he’s been cold and indifferent towards 
her.” 

“Bless the man!” exclaimed Mrs. Bradley, almost bursting with 
the force of ineffable contempt. “ That’s love !” 
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“Then it shows how much I must have forgotten,” replied Mr. 
Bradley, with a dawning sense of humility. 

‘Do you suppose,” continued Mrs. Bradley, with increased tone of 
superiority, “that Clara Milburn is the sort of woman to court a 
man? Besides, her hand has only been free these eight months. 
Decency, Mr. Bradley, if you please.” 

“ But Basil,” interposed Mr. Bradley, “why the deuce should he 
show so much indifference ?” 

“ Diffidence, not indifference,” replied Mrs. Bradley, with conde- 
scending pity. ‘Is Basil the sort of young man to press his suit at 
such a period ?’ ; 

“Then why does he?” inquired Mr. Bradley, with increased per- 
plexity ; 

“ Bless me, Mr. Bradley, you'll forget your alphabet next!” Mrs. 
Bradley absolutely revelled in her sense of superiority. ‘I declare 
I must explain everything. Hasn’t Mark Seton returned most unex- 
pectedly from India? Hasn’t Mark Seton been heard to boast that 
he’s as good as engaged to Clara t” 

“Has he?” exclaimed Mr. Bradley, with indignation. ‘ Imper- 
tinent dog! that fellow marry our Clara? No; hang him! Why, 
old Seton is deucedly angry about his coming home. There’s a screw 
loose in money matters. Old Seton has been consulting Basil ; some- 
thing queer, I’m afraid, though Basil's lips are closed.” 

“ One thing is quite evident,” observed Mrs. Bradley ; “Seton came 
home as soon as he heard that Clara had been left that fortune. You 
know he’s seen her frequently, and he’s written to her as well. 
Martha hears that he has positively made a special appointment to 
see her this morning. I’ve told Basil, if he loves Clara, that he ought 
to speak out at once ; it’s a duty he owes to himself and to her. Poor 
boy, he’s so dreadfully nervous! and just to think I couldn’t stop you 
from worrying him at breakfast. Martha was to tell us as soon as 
Clara returned from her morning walk with Mabel. You'll like Clara 
to be Basil’s wife?” added Mrs. Bradley, after a pause. 

“ That I should,” exclaimed Mr. Bradley, with enthusiasm ; “the 
very wife for Basil. But will she accept him ?” 

“ Not a doubt, if I can read a woman’s heart.” 

“ And you won't mind losing your son ?” 

“Not to such a woman as Clara. Besides, they won’t live far off,” 
replied Mrs. Bradley, with tears in her eyes. “ Do you know, I was 
thinking of that house of the Wilsons, at Teddington. Such a lovely 
garden! such a beautiful drawing-room! such a sweet boudoir for 
Clara !” 

Mrs. Bradley was delighted with the bright vision of wedded hap- 
piness which quickly rose before her eyes. As for Mr. Bradley, 
Nature had not intended him to soar amid the empyrean of love. She 
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had denied him those pinions of the soul and other needful appliances, 
but in matters concrete she had endowed him liberally ; in matters of 
house property and house value she had rendered him pre-eminently 
great, indeed, oracular, which was a clear proof of his greatness. 

He hummed and hawed with cautious deliberation. “Good, sub- 
stantial-looking house, no doubt, but how about the drainage ?” 

Mrs. Bradley was silent. 

“ How about the drainage ?” he repeated, solemnly. 

Mrs. Bradley was vanquished. 

. “She'll make him a good wife, I know she will ;” and Mrs. Bradley 
burst into tears. 

But Mr, Bradley had regained his supremacy. ‘ Before every- 
thing else,” he added, with increased solemnity, “we must think 
about the drainage.” 

Alas, as well for the empyrean, as the concrete! the fabrics respec- 
tively of Mr. and Mrs. Bradley’s creation were destined to be rudely 
destroyed. Clara Milburn had refused Basil’s offer. 

Basil entered the room with a feverish flush deep set in his cheeks. 

“Come on, father, let’s go;” and with trembling hands he took up 
the gun. 

“ But, Basil——” inquired Mr. and Mrs. Bradley, with almost 
breathless anxiety. 

“ Refused !” answered Basil. 

“ Refused !” echoed Mr. and Mrs. Bradley, in blank amazement. 

“There's an end of it!” exclaimed Basil, in agitated voice; and he 
replaced the barrel in the case. 

“ But, Basil ” expostulated Mrs. Bradley. 

“T can’t talk about it, mother. Come, let’s be off; it’s very late.” 

“You won't go now, my boy, will you?” inquired Mr. Bradley, 
with some astonishment. 

“Not go? of course I shall! it’s no use making a fuss about these 
things.” 

“ Let me speak to her, Basil,” said Mrs. Bradley, with tears in her 
eyes. 

“No, no, mother 

“Let your mother speak to her, Basil,” reiterated Mr. Bradley. 
“ You wouldn’t eat your breakfast. I said you'd miss your bird,” he 
added, mournfully. 

“It’s no use, mother,” replied Basil, decisively. “Do you think I'd 
have lost her for want of words.” He wished to be a stoic; he wished 
to endure his agony in silence; he wished to hide it from every living 
soul; but his feelings forced him to speak; he pushed the gun-case 
from him and threw himself into a chair. “It’s what I’ve always 
felt,” he murmured ; “she’s too good for me, a thousand times too 
good. I’ve seen a change in her conduct ever since that fortune was 
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left her. Money wouldn’t alter her character. There's something—I 
can’t make it out. I shouldn’t mind if she were going to marry some 
man really worthy of her; but hang it, if she throws herself away vn 
that fellow Seton, it’s deuced hard to bear. I mustn’t make an ass of 
myself,” he added, striving to crush down his feelings. 

“Does she refer to Seton ?” inquired Mrs. Bradley. 

“No, no; it’s what he’s said to me,” replied Basil; “that he has a 
claim upon her hand.” 

“Tt can’t be the old engagement,” observed Mrs. Bradley. 

“T can’t tell,” answered Basil, in painful perplexity; and then he 
started up in the utmost agitation. “By Heaven, she must not marry 
Captain Seton! I was never placed in such a painful position in my 
whole life ; my lips are tied and bound. Don’t let her marry Seton, 
mother !” he exclaimed with vehemence. “If you have any influence 
over her, try to stop that; beg and pray of her; promise me.” 

“Trust me to do my best, Basil,” replied Mrs. Bradley, with deep 
solicitude. 

“Don’t say one word about me,” he added, clasping his mother’s 
hand; “that affair’s settled and done, once for all. She's refused me, 
and that’s the end of it. I shall be all right by the end of the day ; 
a good tramp through the turnips ‘ill put any man to-rights. I'll 
bet I don’t miss a bird after luncheon! Sport’s the thing, father, 
after all. Come along, we shall be awfully late;” and, seizing the 
gun-case, he hurried off into the garden. 

“This is a bad business!” exclaimed Mr. Bradley, in desponding 
tone. “ What's to be done?” 

“Go, by;all means; anything to get Basil out of the way. I'll 
promise to set the matter to-rights, if 1’m only left alone,” replied Mrs. 
Bradley with confidence. 

“T never felt so unhappy in all my life,” continued Mr. Bradley, 
wiping his eyes. “ Hang the birds! it’s no use trying to shoot with 
a heavy heart. I shall stop at home. I ought never to have wished 
to go,” he added, with self-reproach. 

“ Bless the man !” exclaimed Mrs. Bradley, greatly irritated by her 
husband’s suggestion. “Don’t make a noodle of yourself, pray.” 

“T can’t help feeling for that poor boy;” and Mr. Bradley wiped 
his glasses with fervour. 

“You're alive and well at your age,” retorted Mrs, Bradley, “ and I 
believe I refused your hand once upon a time.” 

“ Did you ?” he exclaimed, with mild surprise ; and then, after some 
reflection, he added, “ Dear me! I recollect there was something 
of the sort. I suppose, though, one feels more for one’s children, for 
I never remember feeling about myself as I feel now about Basil.” 

“You declared you should die, and a pack of stuff!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Bradley, in a somewhat injured tone. 
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“Bless me! is it possible?” he answered, in a perfectly uncon- 
cerned manner. “ Well, my dear, if you wish me to go, of course.” 

“T wish to be left alone with Clara all day. When you return, it 
will be all right; that I promise.” 

“Take care you keep your promise, Maria. I never felt so dis- 
mal in all my life.” And with a heavy heart Mr. Bradley followed 
his son. 

Mrs. Bradley quietly revolved the situation in her mind. “ Basil 
has made some stupid muddle, I’ll be bound. Men ought never to 
make offers, they are too clumsy for such delicate work. Ten to one 
they manage to frighten a woman out of her wits. She don’t know 
whether she’s saying ‘yes’ or ‘no’; and when ‘no’s’ slipped out 
through inadvertence, she sticks to it out of a stupid feeling of self- 
respect, though she’s dying to say ‘ yes’ all the time.’ Mrs. Bradley 
entertained no misgivings as to ultimate victory. 

The interest which Martha took in Basil’s offer was not one iota 
less than the interest of Mr. and Mrs. Bradley. She could not endure 
the strain upon her curiosity: on the departure of Mr. Bradley, she 
entered the breakfast-room suddenly and without due pretext, and im- 
mediately burst into a flood of tears. 

“What's the matter, Martha?” exclaimed Mrs. Bradley, greatly 
astonished. 

“I do love Master Basil so,” sobbed Martha; “ it’s very presuming, 
I know it is, but, please ma’am, is it all right ?” 

“All in good time, Martha,” replied Mrs. Bradley, in a tone of 
reproof, 

“T was afraid there was something wrong by Master Basil’s manner 
when he started.” 

“ All in good time, I repeat, Martha.” 

“She never could be so cruel as to refuse Master Basil,’ murmured 
Martha; and with fresh tears and scant comfort she retired to 
meditate upon the mystery of love. 

As on the previous Ist of September, so on this present Ist of 
September, Clara Milburn entered that breakfast-room with sad feel- 
ings; but their source was entirely changed. The two women who 
had wanted to expel her with ignominy were ready to fall on their 
knees to beg her to remain—to become the wife of the young man 
they had striven to shield from her pernicious influence. 

“Mrs. Bradley, I want to speak to you. I suppose Basil has told 
you—-—” and Clara burst into tears. “It is necessary for me to leave 
this house.”: 

“TI hope not, my love,” replied Mrs. Bradley, cheerfully. 

“Of course, I cannot remain here now,” urged Clara. 

“ We'll decide that presently, my dear.” 

“ After having refused your son !” 
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“TI refused Mr. Bradley—twice, I think—but I am Mrs. Bradley, 
nevertheless.” 

“T can never be Basil’s wife—never,” answered Clara, with all the 
firmness she could command. 

“Take my word for it,” replied Mrs. Bradley, smiling, and with 
thorough confidence in easy victory. “A woman’s ‘never’ is not 
nearly as strong as a man’s love. Basil’s love for you is very strong. 
Iam his mother. I know it.” 

“He must marry some young girl!” exclaimed Clara, fervently ; 
“a bright, fresh spirit untouched by sorrow ; a heart which loves for 
the first time in its love for him; not a heart like mine, worn with 
‘anguish and misery. I am too old to marry Basil!” 

“Nonsense, my love,” answered Mrs. Bradley, with a pleasant 
laugh ; “ you're just the same age.” 

“In years, maybe; not in feelings.” 

“Believe me,” continued Mrs. Bradley, seriously, “Basil’s feeling 
towards you is no light fancy—the influence of a pretty face and 
fascinating manners; you are the idol of his devotion—the em- 
bodiment of that high standard he has formed of woman.” 

“Tf he only knew me as I am,” she answered, with a shudder. 

“ Trust all that to Basil.” 4 

“ And let him discover the truth when I am his wife? No, Mrs. 
Bradley.” 

“Doubt yourself, if you will,” rejoined Mrs. Bradley, with em- 
phasis, “ but trust in him—trust in us. Pardon me for a moment, if 
I revert to the past. You came to this house a fugitive from lies and 
calumny—no woman could ever have been thrust into lower depths of 
contempt—and now there is no measure to the esteem and love we 
bear towards you. I once spoke very cruel words; I have striven to 
atone for them, have I not?” 

“ You have, dear Mrs. Bradley, you have;” and Clara pressed Mrs. 
Bradley’s hand to her lips. 

“And now I ask you to be his wife,” continued Mrs. Bradley, in 
agitated voice. “I, his mother, ask you. Think what I ask!” she 
exclaimed fervently, and with tears in her eyes. “Oh, Clara, this 
world is very wicked! this life of ours is hedged round with‘all sorts 
of evil. I ask you to take the burden from my hands; to be the 
guardian angel of his life; to guide him as only a true, good woman 
can guide, and save a young man amid‘all these sore temptations. I 
confide his happiness and his welfare into your keeping. Can a woman 
give a greater token of her confidence and esteem ?” 

Surely this appeal must win the victory. But, to Mrs. Bradley’s 
amazement and dismay, there was no response. 

“Speak to me, Clara dear, speak to me!” 

“T dare not accept this trust,” answered Clara, with averted face. 
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“You are worthy of it, as he is worthy of you!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Bradley. 

“No, no,” she murmured, with painful utterance. “I dare not.” 

Mrs. Bradley's confidence and self-possession had well nigh 
deserted her; one last chance remained, and she eagerly snatched 
at it. 

“Clara, dear, is gratitude nothing? Think how his faith in you 
never faltered ; how in his eyes, all through that wretched time, your 
character stood as high then as it does now; think how he forced 
that letter from your husband—how he brought Mabel back to you !” 

“ How he saved me that night!” she murmured to herself, with a 
pang of despair. 

“Tn face of all this, can you tell me you don’t love him” 

“Oh, Mrs. Bradley, don’t press me in this terrible way! Iam 
bound to another.” 

“Bound!” exclaimed Mrs. Bradley, with affected astonishment. 
** Impossible !” 

“Trrevocably,” murmured Clara. “ Captain Seton !” 

“Ts Captain Seton to be compared with Basil ?” asked Mrs. Bradley, 
in a tone of contempt. 

“T am bound to Captain Seton.” 

“You must not marry this man, Clara; he is not worthy of you; 
his conduct has not been what it ought to be in money matters. 
Break with him at once—it is your duty to yourself—your child.” 

“T cannot!” 

“Think well what you are doing,” said Mrs, Bradley, by way of 
one last passionate appeal. ‘‘ You'll leave us! We, who love you so 
deeply! Basil, whose heart and soul are bound up in you! Have 
mercy on him—it will cast a blight over his future life! Oh, Clara, 
it ought to be a great happiness for a woman to be loved and revered 
as he loves you! Say the word, my darling, that one word which 
will make us all so happy—our daughter—his wife!” 

“Tf I dared—if I dared!” exclaimed Clara, starting up. “For 
mercy sake, Mrs. Bradley, don’t press me any more; I can never be 
Basil's wife.” And Mrs. Bradley felt that she was utterly vanquished 

Nevertheless, the battle was not over; the lover had returned to 
renew the combat. Basil’ had indeed started with his father; but 
after driving about a mile, he had turned the horse’s head for home. 
He stood awhile at the window, watching his mother and Clara, but 
unperceived by them. Presently Martha entered the room, with a 
gloomy face and tearful eyes. 

“Please, ma’am, Captain Seton’s compliments, and he would be 
glad to see Mrs. Milburn.” 

“ Let me see him, Clara!” exclaimed Mrs. Bradley. ‘“ Commission 
me to speak for you.” 
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Would she had been free to do this! but, alas! there was no escape, 
no refuge. Basil’s faith, which had saved her on that fatal evening, 
was powerless to save her now. “No, no, Mrs. Bradley,” she 
answered, “I must see Captain Seton.” 

“Please, ma'am,” exclaimed Martha, addressing Mrs. Milburn in a 
voice half inaudible with emotion, “let Missus see him, do! Oh, 
ma’am, don’t leave us! I don’t know what I shall do if ever you and 
Miss Mabel go away !” 

Basil had heard Martha’s announcement, and he entered the room. 
He did not heed their surprise, and he spoke in the hard, articulate 
tone of intense effort. 

“Let Captain Seton wait. Mrs. Milburn will see him presently. Go, 
Martha,” and Martha left the room. “I’ve come back,” he continued. 
“Td left something unsaid—I must say it now. Leave us, mother. 
I'll ring—I shan’t be long—and then Captain Seton can come.” 
Half awed by her son’s manner, Mrs. Bradley left the lovers together. 

As soon as they were alone, Basil addressed Clara in the same 
painful tone. Notwithstanding all his efforts at self-control, she 
could see how his whole frame trembled with emotion; but it was 
her punishment to be forced to torture the man she loved. 

“You've said ‘no’ to my prayer, Clara; but I didn’t tell you 
everything. There was one thing I never meant you to know—had 
you said ‘yes’ to me, you never would have known it—but my love 
for you is so deep, that I dare not omit anything which may turn the 
scale in my favour. Oh, Clara!” he exclaimed passionately, “ you must 
be mine. Weigh us fairly in the scale, and then say if he has acted 
a better part towards you than I have—that he is more worthy of the 
reward than I am.” 

“‘My gratitude for all you have done for me can never be too 
great.” But it racked her soul that when he asked for love she could 
only give him gratitude. 

“Not gratitude,” he answered, vehemently, “ love—my love, which 
springs from admiration and esteem—my love, which is worship, if 
ever saint were worshipped. Oh, Clara! I believed in you then, as the 
world believes in you now. I asked for no proof, I held only by my 
faith. That Ist of September, last year, I brought you the letter 
which saved you from. being sent away from this house.” 

“You did,” she answered, in a low, trembling voice. 

“And I brought back Mabel. I told you I had had a long argu- 
ment with Tom Milburn.” 

* You did !—that you had at last convinced him of my innocence.” 

“T did say that,” he answered, “ but it wasn’t the truth !” 

“Not the truth!” she exclaimed, with surprise, “ why, it was his 
letter !” 


“Yes, his own hand,” he rejoined in a tone of sarcasm—“‘ written 
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words!’ I did try to shame the truth out of him, that’s true enough ; 
but he only laughed at me, drove me half mad with his cursed insinua- 
tions, stung me to the quick with fresh lies against you. I left him, 
but he hadn’t shaken my belief.” 

“ Still he wrote that letter,” she urged. 

“T went to ¢hat woman,” he replied, in deliberate voice, “and I 
bribed her with money to make him write it—bribed him with money 
to let me bring Mabel back to you. I had made money that morning 
in a lucky speculation—no matter the sum—they had it.” 

“What!” she cried, in utter bewilderment, “ you believed in me, 
though he still persisted in that shameful accusation ?” 

“Innocent or guilty from his lying lips would have made no 
difference.” 

“Then your faith was all that saved me on that sad evening ?” 

“Tt was,” he answered proudly. 

“ And that faith,” she continued, “was not converted into assu- 
rance until his solemn death-bed declaration ?” 

“Tt was not! Oh, Clara! have I not deserved your love?” 

“You have!” she answered passionately—the words flew to her 
lips—‘ would it were mine to bestow.” 

“Tt is—one word.” 

“T dare not utter that word.” 

“ Have mercy,” he cried ; “don’t trifle with me, I can scarcely bear 
myself ;” the tears were full in his eyes, and he knelt to her as she 
sat with face averted from him and hands hard clasped; and with 
broken sentences he urged his prayer. 

“Oh, Clara! if you are my wife, a vista opens of brightest happi- 
ness, every joy of existence bears a tenfold charm; if you are not my 
wife, everything fades away, dark, unprofitable ; life without a joy—be 
that sunshine of my life.” 

She made no answer to his words. 

“Oh, Clara!” he cried, in utter desperation, “can you say you do 
not love me ?” 

Could she say she did not love him? this man who had pawned a 
lie on his faith in her honour—this man who had worshipped her 
with all the chivalry of ancient knighthood. 

“T do love you, Basil.” As she spoke the words she rose from her 
chair, and started from him as she had started from Seton on that fatal 
evening. 

No need to start ; those words she had spoken were in themselves 
enough for Basil, nay, too much for him to endure, too much for his 
heart wrought to such a pitch of painful tension. “Thank God!” he 
muttered; and though he was a true man, braveand manly with the 
best, he burst into tears. 

How proud she could have felt of this power she held over the man 
she loved !—but pride was only anguish now—she flew to his side. 
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“ No, no, Basil!” she exclaimed, in a voice of anxious expostulation ; 
“T do love you, that’s all I am able to say; wait till you have heard 
everything. I can never be your wife.” 

“What do you mean? don’t torture me,” he answered in a piteous 
voice. 

“ It’s my fault,” she rejoined, in broken sentences; “I’ve prayed 
that you might not love me. I have striven to be cold towards you, 
and all the while my heart was burning with love. I ought to have 
left this house, but I was too weak for that; my love kept me spell- 
bound here.” 

“ For God’s sake, what does all this mean ?” he exclaimed in well- 
nigh savage tones; he could endure the terrible strain no longer. 

“Tt means that the saint you have worshipped is a weak, miserable 
woman.” . 

“ This is folly,” he answered. 

She went to the bell and rang it. 

“ Captain Seton will come!” he exclaimed, in amazement at her act. 

“He must come,” she rejoined; “ he is concerned in this affair.” 

“Come what may,” he cried, in increased astonishment and anger, 
“swear you will never marry that man.” 

“T will never marry him,” she answered. “I do swear that!” 

Basil was about to withdraw. “ You must stay, Basil; it will soon 
be over—very bitter, but short.” 

So they waited for Captain Seton; and Basil saw her change from 
the woman he loved into the woman of that September evening—rigid 
figure, countenance of painful tension, and eyes of hard, scornful gaze. 

Seton entered the room. 

“T have sent for you!” she exclaimed, on the moment of his 
entrance, in tone of contempt and abhorrence. 

“We are not alone,” he observed, turning to Basil. 

“ Designedly,” she answered. “Mr. Basil Bradley has made me an 
offer—he has full right to hear all that I say to you. You assert that 
you have aclaimon my hand?” 

“TI do, Clara; a prior claim to all else—the strongest claim a 
man can have.” 

* But if Mrs. Milburn chooses,” interposed Basil. 

“She has no liberty of choice,” rejoined Seton, calmly; “she had 
bound herself to me by an act she cannot cancel.” 

“Monstrous !” cried Basil, nettled by Seton’s manner. 

“T did not come here to bandy words with Mr. Basil Bradley,” 
answered Seton, in a firm tone. 

“No!” exclaimed Clara, interposing with rapid utterance between 
the two men, “ you came here to enforce a threat on me; you came 
here to boast that you had it in your power to drag me down to your 
own level; to declare that I was worthy of you. You have that 
power—exercise it now.” 
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“ What do you mean ?” asked Seton. 

“Read that letter!” she replied. 

“That letter!” he exclaimed with surprise. 

“That accursed letter,” she answered, deliberately. 

“Which I have never revealed to a single living soul.” 

“Which you have kept carefully to torture me,” she rejoined, 
bitterly. “You have threatened me with its publicity if I ever marry 
any one but you. Well, Mr. Basil Bradley has made me an offer— 
read it to him, and let him hear why I cannot be his wife.” 

“ Have mercy on yourself!” exclaimed Seton. 

“T have,” she rejoined; “truest merey—I destroy your power over 
me—read it.” 

“No,” he answered. 

“ Afraid!” she cried, contemptuously, “ you would not have been 
afraid to send'a copy of that letter to Mr. Basil Bradley. What! twice 
a coward ?—ready enough to sin in secret—ready enough to malign 
in secret—not brave enough to do it openly !” 

“Mrs. Milburn!” exclaimed Seton, in a tone of menace. Basil 
started forward; Clara waived him aside. 

“ Read, I say.” 

“T refuse,” answered Seton, with sullen resolution. 

“Then I must read it myself.” 

“T possess the letter,” rejoined Seton. 

“T possess the copy you sent to me.” She drew the letter from 
her pocket. “This letter is dated the 1st of September, 1878, nine 
o’clock at night,” and with low, but intensely clear articulation, she 
read the contents: “ Mrs. Bradley, you have branded me with guilt ; 
before you receive this letter, the accusation will be true. You, and all 
your household, have condemned me; before you receive this letter, 


_the condemnation will be justified. I leave this house with Captain 


Seton. I am going to be his mistress. No doubt of guilt now! 
Yours faithfully, Clara Milburn.” 

While she read the letter Basil shrank away, and almost blinded 
with emotion staggered to a chair. 

The truth was revealed—all was lost, and the old feeling of despe- 
rate defiance once more took possession of her soul. 

“So, Captain Seton,” she added, tauntingly, “you are harmless 
now. The one being, who in my eyes, outweighs the whole world— 
the one being who believed in me when the whole world turned aside 
—the man I revere and love, is lost to me forever. All that makes 
life worth living—all joy, all happiness—all is destroyed—wrecked. 
Go and blazon that letter about as you will—fling the story broadcast 
—it can do me no more harm.” 

“ Enough of this rhodomontade,” exclaimed Seton; “don’t blame 
me for this mad conduct: you might have kept the disgrace a secret, 
and married Mr. Basil Bradley, if you had chosen.” 
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“I might have bought the letter from you for so much money,” 
she answered, with intense scorn; “I might have married him, and 
left it for you to boast that the delay in directing an envelope had 
saved the wife of Basil Bradley from being the mistress of Captain 
Seton. No! better he should learn the truth in time, and be saved 
from such disgrace. I won’t detain you any longer,” she added, con- 
temptuously, “ you can go! Remember the worst is done. I repeat, 
make what use you like of that letter—it can do me no more harm. 
Good morning, Captain Seton!” and she bowed to him with a courtesy 
which marked her contempt and scorn. 

Seton turned to go with an embarrassed air—crestfallen, like a 
beaten cur. 

“One word, Captain Seton!” exclaimed Basil, starting from his 
chair. 

“ What do you want, sir?” asked Seton, turning savagely on Basil. 

“ Basil!” exclaimed Clara, in a tone of deprecation. 

There was no cause for apprehending any fracas. Basil was now 
thoroughly master of himself; he was endowed with that order of 
mind which, face to face with a great catastrophe, is perfectly calm. 

“Tt is only a matter of business, Mrs. Milburn,” he replied, quietly. 
He threw an emphasis on the words “ Mrs. Milburn.” She under- 
stood only too well the meaning of that emphasis, and shrank away 
from him. “Your uncle, Captain Seton, has confided to me the 
arrangement of certain business matters on your behalf—certain 
bills——’” 

“ Curse it!” muttered Seton, between his teeth. 

“ We will, if you please, discuss the matter outside,’ continued 
Basil. “I will follow you, Captain Seton:” and Seton and Basil 


entered the garden. 


Well, it was all over—the terrible moments bad come and gone. 
She had been true to herself; she had not in one jot deceived the man 
she loved; she had told him every syllable of the sad truth. But 
Basil !—all her thoughts flew to Basil. When she remembered how he 
had loved and honoured her beyond all measure of common love and 
honour, she felt how terrible the blow would be to him. 

‘‘ Basil, poor Basil!” she cried, and the tears she had been unable 
to shed before, filled her eyes ; “ how you'll suffer—and my love which 
could have soothed every sorrow of your life; my love, which could 
have lulled every pain; my love must be thrust out, and you must bear 
this sorrow alone. I have erred, I must bear the torment; but he 
has not erred, why must he suffer? Oh, hell of innocence to be linked 
in love and sympathy with guilt! Let him find some noble woman, 
who may build up the faith I have destroyed—who may raise again 
the noble standard trampled beneath my feet.” And with her thoughts 
still centred upon Basil, Basil returned from the interview with Seton. 

He addressed her in well-nigh his ordinary matter-of-fact business 
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manner. “I have brought you that letter, Mrs. Milburn.” She 
started up at his voice, and he placed the fatal letter in her hand. 

“ Thank you, Mr. Bradley !” she answered, with averted head. “The 
venom has been expended.” 

“T thought perhaps for Mabel’s sake,” he rejoined, significantly. 

“T had forgotten her—the second time in my life—fatal, both !” 

“ Have no fear of Captain Seton,” he continued ; “ I have effectually 
sealed his lips. Fortunately, I had the power.” 

“Thank you!” she murmured in a low voice. “I dare not trust 
myself to speak.” 

“Good-bye, Mrs. Milburn,” he said, briefly; and he turned from 
her. She lingered near him. “ Don’t let me detain you; good-bye.” 

“Good-bye,” she muttered faintly, and she retired towards the door. 
He thought she had gone, and he threw himself heavily on the sofa, 
and buried his face in his hands. 

She felt it was all over—she knew she must go; she meant to leave 
the room—to leave the house forthwith—but the volition of the heart 
was stronger than the purpose of the head. She flew back to the sofa ; 
she threw herself on her knees, and clasped his hand with the despe- 
ration of drowning agony. 

“Have mercy, Basil! I was mad when I wrote that letter—mad, 
writhing under a sense of horrible injustice, cruelty, scorn. Mad—for 
degradation seemed the only sorry spite I could fling in the face of 
the world; mad, for all faith had gone in Heaven’s justice or man’s 
mercy. I was thirsting for some sympathy, some support, some 
kindness—no matter where—but I never loved him! When I said 
I would fly with him, it was hate and defiance, and a desperate feel- 
ing that death would come quickly and end it all. Oh, Basil! you 
could worship me when I stood, as you thought, a saintly being, 
superior to all trial, all temptation! pity me, now that I have proved 
myself a weak woman—conquered, not conqueror—but not guilty— 
not guilty! No, thank Heaven! saved by you! Not guilty, not 
fallen—because I can cling to you, and pray for mercy, and clasp 
your hands with mine. Oh, it would be as noble to look down with 
love as to look up with admiration! I do love you, Basil; I have 
veiled my feelings with silent unconcern and studied coldness ; all 
the while treasuring every little word you uttered—every glance— 
every look. I said to myself, I must love him in my own heart, 
though I can never be his wife. Oh, Basil! is there no hope, no joy 
for me? must this joy, which has begun to dawn at the end of dreary 
years of misery, be hidden by darker clouds? I knew this day must 
come. I thought I could mask my sorrow with calmness, and steal 
away in silence; but I never measured the agony which racks me 
now. Forgive me, if you can. Love me, Basil! dear Basil! If you 
cannot love me, I must die !” 

VOL. XLY. x 
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His hands bore the red marks of the convulsive clasp of her 
fingers. 

Mrs. Bradley entered the room, followed by Mr. Bradley. 

“ Clara !—Basil !” exclaimed Mrs. Bradley. 

She started to her feet at the voice of Mrs. Bradley, and Basil also 
rose from the sofa. 

“Don’t tell them, Basil,” she whispered beseechingly in his ear ; 
“if will kill me.” 

“We saw Captain Seton go,” said Mrs. Bradley. “Oh, tell us it’s 
all right now !” 

“Have mercy on me, Basil,” she whispered, in agonized accents ; 
“don’t speak till I have left this house. 1 cannot endure the shame 
before them.” ; 

“ Well, Basil, is it all right between you two ?” urged Mrs. Bradley, 
in anxious voice. 

“Yes, mother, it is all right,” answered Basil; and he took Clara’s 
hand in his: “ Your daughter !” 

* Basil!” she cried, in her amazement. 

“My wife!” he added; and he drew her towards him. 

‘* What love, and trust, and faith!’ she murmured. 

“ My wife!” he repeated, with emphasis. 

She burst into tears, and would have fallen to the ground, but he 
held her in his arms. 


People said that Mrs. Basil Bradley worshipped her husband ; nor 
were they wrong in this affirmation: people also said that Basil 
Bradley worshipped his wife, and she was worthy of his worship ; and 
most joyful of all thoughts of his inmost heart was the thought, that 
when the bright stone of honour was dim with temptation, his faith 
alone had saved a woman, who was indeed a precious jewel among 
women, in finest and noblest qualities of womanhood. 
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A Spanish Hill-town. 


Ir any one desires to see primitive life and manners, grand and 
magnificent scenery, churches whose architecture without and whose 
works of art within will repay, and more than repay, the cost and 
trouble of visiting them; crumbling Moorish castles; and sierras alive 
with deer, wild boar, foxes, red-legged partridges, and hares, he has 
but to make up his mind to rough it a little, and take a walking tour 
among the hill-side pueblos, or small towns, scattered along the sides, 
or nestling at the foot of the Sierra Morena, Sierra de Jaén, and others 
of the many mountain ranges of Andalucia. 

These pueblos have escaped notice hitherto; the foot of the stranger 
has not climbed their precipitous streets; their beauties have found no 
place in the handbook, or in the artist’s portfolio. They are but little 
known to the Spaniards of the neighbouring and larger towns or 
cities themselves, for they offer no commodity for exchange; their 
scanty crops just serve to feed the native population with oil and wine, 
with wheat and barley, and supply the table of the well-to-do, if such 
a class be found within their walls, with flesh—the shapeless lump of 
pork, the goat’s haunch, or the fowl. . The inhabitants of these hill- 
towns have and keep their primitive customs, and have each their own 
little administrative government. They seldom see a post, and live 
wholly indifferent to the troubles of their country. They seldom stray 
beyond the patches of cultivated land lying around their walls, save 
when they wait the livelong day behind the clump of Jentisco, or the 
arbutus tree, gun in rest, and decoy-bird carefully concealed hard by 
to bring home a bag of quail or red-legged partridges, or range the 
neighbouring sierra for wild boar or red deer. 

But, although disliking the visits of their own countrymen from the 
neighbouring towns, marrying and intermarrying entirely among their 
own little community, and deeming it aslight to his puebloshould any 
adventurous youth dare to bring home as his bride some black-eyed 
forestera (stranger), the visit of a caballero Ingles, or English gentle- 
man, is looked upon as a great event. The whole population salute him 
as he climbs the rugged winding streets, as though he were an old 
acquaintance ; the kid or fowl is killed in his honour by the alcalde of 
the town, and the whole community cluster round the door of his 
posada to see, shake hands with, and warmly welcome him. An extra 
misa is said in the church at some hour convenient to the stranger ; 
all the treasures of the church are spread before him by the kindly 
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prior of the parish, and gun, dog, and huntsman are offered to him 
freely. 

On a bright but piercingly cold morning in November, my friend 
and I, who were spending some time on duty some few miles from one 
of the finest sierras in Andalucia, set out on foot with two mounted 
and armed guards, to explore one of these pueblos, some twelve miles 
up in the hills. Its white, glistening houses nestling on a ledge of tha 
barren sierra had often caught our eye, and at last our good fortune 
had given us the opportunity, owing to two days of leisure, to visit it. 

Our walk lay all uphill, towards the serrated edges of the Sierra. 
Morena, through the wildest scenery conceivable. First, we passed up: 
the bed of what had once been a river or winter torrent ; it was now 
dry and sandy, and stunted chaparros, or, as they are more ‘cor- 
rectly called, encinas (evergreen oaks, quercus tlex), grew far and 
wide, forming a shelter to the innumerable magpies whose flight was 
seen from tree to tree; these evergreen oaks, with their dark-green 
foliage, and gnarled, stunted trunks, with here and there a lonely 
herdsman beating down the few acorns that remained at the close of 
the acorn season, found a handsome addition to the huge boulders 
of grey granite and sandstone rock, some twenty, thirty, and forty feet 
high, which lay scattered in abundance in every valley and on every 
slope, forming dens of security for the foxes and large lizards that 
abound in these wilds. 

The grandeur and wildness of these tracts cannot well be described. 
Here was to be seen the eagle and the white vulture, which had come 
down from the fastnesses of the sierra, and the black eagle, which is 
the only member of the aguzla tribe, which the Spaniards consider a 
dainty morsel for the table. It is sometimes called the edible vulture, 
and its low, flapping flight, from one grey cairn to another, adds to 
the desolation and picturesqueness of these scenes. 

After some half-dozen miles of terrific walking, we sat down, for the 
sun had now grown hot, and smote down fiercely upon us, under the 
dark shade of the encinas, spreading our mantas, or rugs, beneath us, 
for luncheon. Our two guards, who were most amusing fellows in 
their way, tied their mules to two neighbouring trees and got our 
luncheon, which consisted of bread and the capital sausages of Spain, 
out of their alforcas (saddle-bags), and we all four fell to with a will. 
In these wild expeditions, where one lies down with revolver in breast, 
and knows not whether at night one’s bed will be the pitched floor of 
the posada, or some rude settle in a loft; when one is out of the reach 
of trouble and annoyance of the outer world, one experiences much the 
same sense of freedom as when at sea; no annoyance can touch you, 
no troubles or—letters; no wearisome acquaintance ; and the mind, 


‘worn and harassed with long anxiety and work, regains its pristine 


elasticity ; one returns to one’s casa tired, perhaps, but yet refreshed 
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in mind, and with a frame braced up by the exercise and the bracing 
hill air. 

The repast was humble: raw onions, bread and sausage, eaten with 
the stabbing clasp-knives (navajas), which every traveller in Spain 
must carry with him. This sausage, or salchichon de Leon, is the 
piece de résistance of every traveller in Spain; it is ham, fat, and 
pepper-corns, beaten and pressed into a solid mass. It needs no cook- 
ing, and one or two slices will satisfy the most hungry stomach ; it 
is sold for travellers and huntsmen at every large railway station and 
grocer’s shop in Spain, at about a dollar per pound, which, consider- 
ing the satisfying nature of the food, is cheap enough. One whole 
salchichon de Leon, or de Vich, would be about one foot in length, with 
diameter of an inch and a-half. Let me commend it to the provision- 
bag of every English traveller! 

Our lunch had little in it worthy of notice; the two guards lying 
down beside us, smoked their cigarettes in peace ; the tiny water-wag- 
tails, tame as though they had never seen man, hopped around our 
homely table-cloth, and picked up the crumbs that we threw to them 
from time to time. 

We started onwards, towards the hill-town of Bajos, our destina- 
tion ; and the most interesting, and certainly the saddest things that 
met our eye along the unkept and unused line of march, were the open 
shafts of the old Phoenician and Roman lead-mines. They were open 
and wholly unfenced and unguarded everywhere on our road; great 
yawning shafts, running down some fifty feet into the granite or sand- 
stone rock, oftentimes half-concealed by the bushes and evergreens 
that grew over their sides. A more dangerous accompaniment to a 
walk at night could hardly be conceived. Many times the footpath, 
along which we were constrained to walk, or ride, led us within two 
feet of these most perilous pitfalls. To step into them is certain death, 
yet the most experienced viator along the road could not expect to steer 
clear of them at night, if it were dark. 

My companion was one day riding along this road, when his mule 
suddenly shied, backed, and lost her hind-foot over the side of one 
of these shafts. Seeing his danger, he sprang off, and, by dint of 
sheer pulling and vocal inciting, managed to get his beast on ¢erra 
firma. 

But why are all these dangerous pitfalls left wholly unprotected by 
the government of Spain? A slight wooden rail might save many a 
valuable life, and that too at a trifling cost. But this, alas! is but 
one among the many of the strange and unintelligible cosas de 
Espaia! Espana, which will spend in her hour of extremity ten 
thousand or twenty thousand pounds sterling for a new bull-ring, will 
not spend twenty pounds to secure the lives and limbs of her travellers 
in her lonely byways. We must say perhaps that the’ bull-ring is 
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showy; and the wooden pales around the unused shafts in these 
lonely districts would not be showy. 

As we passed along at the top of a steep, weary, and stony hill, 
we came to a wayside venta, the only place of refreshment along the 
whole twelve miles. It consisted of one small, dark, windowless room 
below, containing a small counter, on which stood some half-dozen 
wine-glasses and tumblers, and a recess for barrels or skins of wine. 
The room was pitched ; one bench was all its furniture. At that 
venta, for one farthing per tumbler, we got the most beautiful white 
Val-de-pefias wine I have ever drank. I said to my friend, as we 
handed the fourth glass to one of our guards, “ How cheap it is,” and 
alas! before our return journey on the morrow the white wine had 
risen to two farthings the tumbler. ‘ 

Civilization certainly raises, but, alas! it also corrupts people! 
Whenever, if ever, I pass that venta again, I shall certainly have to 
pay at least three farthings per glass for that bright white wine ! 

Passing the slopes, crowned with grey boulders, the groves of ilex, 
the corn-fields, now barren and dusty and unsown owing to the 
drought, we came into the region of olives; olive-groves that stretch 
for some twenty miles in length, and average from four to five miles 
in breadth, making up the whole wealth of this wild and well-nigh 
uncultivated region. 

Well, we tramped along a sandy path, through mile after mile of 
olives, save that the bright little town, will-o-the-wisp like, kept 
showing its white sides before us, and making us believe it to be much 
nearer than it was in reality; a more weary journey I never knew. 
People who know them not, or who have only seen the olives in such 
countries as Corsica or Sicily—where they are kept more for show 
than for use, and are allowed to grow to their full height, and spread 
abroad in their full luxuriance —know little of the real olive-groves. 
The olive-grove is simply like an English orchard of apples on a large 
scale; the trees are planted in regular rows, the distance being about 
twenty feet from tree to tree, and from row to row the same; each 
tree consists of about three gnarled, hacked, and twisted stems, sur- 
mounted by a few boughs of glaucous-coloured, thin foliage, devoid of 
grace, and offering no shelter to the traveller from the burning rays 
of the sun. 

Truly, even when the berries, black and ripe for the oil-press, hang 
(as they did on our journey) in profusion upon the trees, the olive- 
grove has no beauty whatsoever to recommend it. 

Long, regular lines of stunted trees, with glaucous-coloured leaves, 
like pollard willows, and black, oval berries clustering on the boughs, 
such is the veritable olive-grove. 


The olive-trees of southern Spain do not average eighteen feet in 
height. 
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At last, after struggling up the last half-mile of well-nigh perpen- 
dicular road, strewn with loose stones and fragments of granite rock, 
we found ourselves in the narrow, steep, pitched street of Baiios, 
Everything seemed old, quaint, and primitive ; there was not a pane 
of glass to be seen in any one of the houses; which were principally 
one-storied, long, and rambling; and over each wide doorway was 
carved in stone a cross, or a cherub, or an I. H. §., with, here and 
there, the arms of some old Spanish family. Bright, black eyes’ 
were looking at the estvangéros, or strangers, through the iron cages 
that protected the windows, and, as we passed, every house bestowed 
upon us its benediction: “ Vay’ usted con Dios” (Go you with God) ; 
or, “ Dios guard’ usted” (God guard you). 

One could well fancy that those old grey, crumbling houses, with 
their fair imprisoned forms, had known and seen many a strange 
romance ; indeed, the town itself would well inspire the novelist to 
make it the scene of his plot. The street up which we toiled was 
very narrow, and well-nigh perpendicular; not even a mule-cart 
could ascend it, and a horseman must needs dismount if he would 
arrive at its crest in safety. We soon found the posada, or chief 
inn of the place; for, in the first place, it was the only building, or 
nearly so, of two storeys, and in front of it the itinerant blacksmith, 
the sardine-seller, the carpenter, and the vendor of tin drinking and 
washing utensils,—who all (so we were told) came once a month— 
were driving each his several trade. Five donkeys, too, were being 
unladen, amid an admiring ring of the townsfolk, of their huge 
bundles of paja, or chaff, which, with a handful of barley now 
and then, forms the only food of the horse, mule, or donkey of Anda- 
lucia. We asked the hostess of the posada,; or house of repose, for 
an upstairs room; and were told that “the family ” had taken posses- 
sion of it for the winter; however, afterwards, with true Spanish 
courtesy, it was ceded to us for the night. 

The inns of Spain are of three sorts: the fonda, or hotel, where 
board and lodging both are supplied—but these are found only in 
large towns; the posada, or house of rest, where the host only pro- 
vides shelter, salt, and a bed, if your rank demands such a luxury ; 
the venta, or wayside wine-shop; and there is yet a fourth institution, 
called a ventarillo, which is a mere shanty of brushwood, or granite 
boulders, where a few bottles of aguardiente, or white, watered wine 
from the skin, can ke bought. 

The posada is sometimes called the pavador; and at night the 
interior of one of these places is indeed a study for the painter. 
There is a long, vaulted room, dark and windowless; there is a batch 
of mules put up for the night at one end, which is called by courtesy 
the stable; along and around the walls of this cavern, for such it is, 
sitting, lying or crouching on the pitched and dirty floor (the stable- 
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liquor is flowing down the middle!), are seen the travellers put up 
for the night; two men, with oil-lamps, are the guards or stablemen ; 
there is a small charcoal fire, where the traveller can cook what he 
has brought with him; there are two or three women frying their 
bunuelos, or oil-cakes, over it; a troop of cavalry soldiers, their horses 
picketed at the end of the vaulted apartment, are lying, some on wooden 
shelves, and ledges in the wall which serve for beds, some on the 
pitched floor fast asleep, in their swords, spurs, and full accoutrements ; 
even their knapsacks not taken off. 

A more motley assembly I have never beheld than is found in the 
interior of the parador at night; but, let me add, I have never, in the 
best English hotels, met with one quarter of the courtesy which is 
extended by all to all! “ Will you eat with me?” “Do have an 
orange!” “Will you share my rug, it is very cold ?” 

Such, exactly, was our posada. 

After our introduction to mine hostess, we went to see, while day- 
light yet remained to us, the two magnificent churches and the old 
Moorish castle, 

Wonderful, indeed, ‘and great, is the silent witness of these old 
churches, found in their full beauty and grandeur in these semi- 
deserted and lifeless old hill-towns, to the power, and the generosity, 
and the greatness of the Church which planted them there. 

Verily, the religious works of our forefathers put our own to the 
blush. They built the churches; their descendants hardly deign to 
repair them. 

The first of the two churches which we visited lay at the end of a 
long sandy plateau, some few minutes’ walk from the town; the moor 
and hill-lands of the dark Sierra Morena came in unbroken wildness 
to ifs very doors. The sacristan, who dwelt in a part of the building, 
admitted us gladly, and the spectacle of the interior was striking 
enough. He told us that the msa was seldom rendered in this church, 
as the population only numbered a thousand souls, and the other and 
larger church offered accommodation for all. 

Yet unused, or nearly so, as it was, this little church was a gem in 
its way ; the carved wood-work, rising in a narrow dome, or cupola, to 
a great height, richly gilt and coloured, was a work of exceeding 
beauty ; and everywhere were traces of the greatest refinement and 
luxury of proportion and of furniture. 

Beautiful, however, as is this small church now, its glories were 
stripped from it, we were informed, by the ruthless soldiery of 
Napoleon ; and, indeed, I believe that Baios itself, which is but a few 
miles from Baylen (well known by its famous “ Convention”), was once 
a battle-ground between the contending armies. 

After examining the pictures which are still left in this picturesquely- 
situated church, we repaired to the old Moorish castle, which stood on 
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the crest of a steep and precipitous spur of the sierra, overlooking a 
wild, dark, and irregular ravine, down which the mountain torrents 
have rolled and left huge boulders of rock, at the further end of the 
town. ‘The castle, ruin as it is, save that one grand vaulted chamber 
with exquisitely-proportioned columns, is now inhabited by the “ guard 
of the castle,” is a grand and lofty pile, testifying as much to the in- 
dustry as to the ingenuity of the Moors. 

No race, of a surety, have ever in so short a time left in the work- 
manship and sites of their castles, in their noble works of irrigation, 
and in places in their temples (as at Cordoba) and mosques, such a 
witness for themselves for all time. Their architecture is still copied 
by the race which despised them; their simple system of irrigation 
still prevails; the positions they selected for their cities are still 
allowed to be the best. Had the Moorish dynasty continued, Spain 
would have been ere now, instead of a wilderness, a garden of Eden! j 

We knocked at the heavy portals of the guard’s house, after ascending 
the broken, crumbling stone steps leading up to it; and how quaint a 
sight presented itself! The chamber, dark, long, lofty, with magni- 
ficent columns, as has been said, and pitched with some care, was 
fitted up thus: at one end a bed, with tattered counterpane; along 
the wall at the other end, stacks of tamara, or brushwood, for the 
winter ; along one side of the chamber a stable (at least, a mule and 
donkey fed or lay down there). 

The man and his wife, in uncouth dress, were frying sardines and 
oil-cakes over a fire in the centre of the room, which was filled even to 
suffocation with smoke. Their look and speech were wild, and they 
wondered that I could express my admiration of their casa: “It is 
very old, senor, and very draughty; still, in the summer it is the 
coolest house in the town.” 

In a country where for nine months in the year the heat is one’s 
worst enemy, the Moors showed their wisdom in building houses with 
@ view rather to comfort in summer than in winter. 

The autumn sun was sinking, like a ball of gold, set in fleecy, 
crimson clouds, over the stunted olive-groves, and the trackless, dusty 
plains, as we passed into the now ruined Moorish fastness. Its 
interior was a barren oval, now used as a cemetery, as was testified 
by the heaps of rich, red earth, that lay scattered here and there ; 
the walls were of enormous thickness, and, in some places, were 
double, there being room for a small chamber, here and there, between 
the two; the towers, like the walls, were enormously massive, and 
were possibly from forty-eight to sixty feet in height; all were built 
of a sand or granite stone of a rich, red-brown colour. We first 
passed up into the chief tower, which is at the end of the building, 
and commands the finest and most extensive view of both the sierra 
and the champaign country for many miles around. It was the old 
watch-tower of the Moors. 
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We scrambled like cats up the winding and dangerous steps, 
which led by a narrow spiral to the summit, and lay down among 
the stunted trees and few blades of grass and wild herbs that grew in 
plenty on the earth-covered summit of what had once been a stone- 
payed plateau polished by the feet of Moorish sentinels. 

The air was crisp and frosty, and clear beyond description ; the 
view magnificent. The strength of the Moorish position could be 
well discerned from this point, and certainly without artillery it 
would have been impregnable. The space enclosed within these ruined 
walls was, as has been stated, used for a cemetery ; or, as it is called 
in the colloquial language of Andalucia, “ Panteon.” 

Strange indeed and sad enough was the sight that met our eyes, 
when we descended from the tower to the ground-floor. Here and 
there were a few, but very few, heaps of recently-moved earth, mere 
shapeless heaps of earth, over which a few bushes hung; these were 
the graves of the poor who had been buried within the last year. 
The richer sort fared differently in the place of repose selected for 
them. Like “sepulchres hewn in the rock,” the massive walls were 
pigeon-holed here and there for their coffins to be pushed in ; this 
done, the hole was sealed up with masonry, and a little stone or 
marble tablet, firmly placed upon the entrance, with the name and 
date of death of the sleeper, completed the arrangement of the rich 
man’s tomb. 

But sadder sight than the neglected graves of the poor, which, in 
a few-short months, when the rains had fallen, would be wholly in- 
discernible from the ground around, was the sight of several small 
chambers in the old walls, absolutely white with the bones that lay 
bleaching there. I peeped into one of these tiny chambers, pushing 
aside the elder and lentisco that overhung the entrance, and counted 
at least six skulls, perfectly preserved and bleached, lying on the 
top of the hallowed debris. These were the bones of those who, 
their resting-place in the niches having been only purchased for a 
few years, and not finally secured to them by money payments on 
the part of their relatives, had been exhumed to make way for other 
coffins, which would, in their turn, be displaced like their prede- 
cessors. ‘This purchase of a resting-place for a term of years only, 
is one common in Andalucia; but the bones, as a rule, when dis- 
placed, are burnt or buried in the earth, beside the bodies of the poor ! 

In the posada we got a broken-legged table and an oil-lamp, sup- 
ported by two chairs, to give light, shut theshutter (for there was no 
glass in Banos), and made the best meal possible to us. There were 
no shops, save two tiny ventas, in the town; so nothing could be had 
but the remainder of our morning’s repast until the following morning, 
when the market or plaza opened. As we sate at our homely table, 
in came a grey-haired little Spanish gentleman of polished manners, 
and, at our request, he sate down with us. He turned out to be 
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a timber merchant, the father of two very sweet daughters, and, 
in addition, the alcalde of the town. 

His conversation was most pleasant and kindly. He told us that 
drunkenness was not known as a crime in the whole one thousand 
inhabitants of this pueblo ; that at night there were no lights to any 
of the streets, and neither watchmen nor municipal guards. 

We wanted a tumbler to drink from—a modest request surely— 
and to obtain one our hostess sent to the house of the prior, or rector, 
of the town, for the luxury. The tumbler came, and with it an in- 
vitation from the prior to us to see his church in the morning. We 
had already tried to get inside, but without success, as the door had 
been closed for the night. 

After dinner we repaired to the alealde’s house, and a pleasanter 
evening I never spent than sitting with him and his two modest, 
gentle daughters, enjoying our evening cigar over the smouldering 
logs that strewed the hearth. His two daughters kept the school of 
the place, and he said they had a magnificent library; this, on 
examination, proved to be five volumes of the ‘Lives of the Saints,’ 
with illustrations above the common order in books of the kind. 

The little brother of these two young ladies showed us all his 
school books. His father’s desire for his son’s future was that he 
should take holy orders, but, he said, he could hardly afford the 
expense of the education for it; so, just at present, the little lad was 
learning carpentering, and attending his sisters’ school, as a pre- 
paration for the rougher craft, while he also was acolyte at the larger 
church, and thus becoming familiarized with the handlings of holy 
things. 

Next day we rose af six, to be in time to purchase meat for the 
body and attend the early msa at the prior’s church. We summoned 
one of our trusty guards, and, at our request, he said he would get us 
some coffee. Up it came before we sallied forth. I tasted it, re-tasted 
it, set down the cup, summoned the landlady, who came, attended by 
Juan the guard and a little child whom she had adopted. 

“What is this drink?’ I asked. “It is coffee, senor,” said the 
landlady ; but she was immediately checked by her little companion, 
who said, ‘It is not coffee, but tea.” 

Here, seeing my perplexed look, Juan, the guard, pressed forward. 
He had, it seems, taken stock of this preparation while it was being 
made, and his verdict was as follows :— “ It is not all tea, nor is it all 
coffee, but it is a little sift of tea, a little of coffee, and a strong decoc- 
tion of aromatic mountain herbs, which is the landlady’s specific 
for every sort of ailment.” Of course, had we asked for chocolate, 
it might have been obtained; but we had foolishly forgotten that we 
were out of the region of tea, and coffee, and bitter beer. 

We swallowed the beverage in silence, and sallied forth into the 
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keen, bracing air of the sunlit, winding street for the plaza , or market, 
one guard, basket on arm, following us. 

The market was held in a tiny, open, oval space in front of the 
church, and under the shade of two crumbling old; houses, which had 
once, as the heavy stone coats-of-arms over their portals showed, been 
the casas of some good Spanish family. 

The market consisted of two stalls: on one lay buawelos, or oil- 
cakes, the operation of frying being then and there carried on by the 
vendor, and a few round cakes of coarse bread ; on the other lay a few 
_ Shapeless lumps of pork and a basket of salted sardines—this last, 
fried in oil, being almost the piece de résistance of every meal of the 
Spanish poor. As in every Spanish market, the marked feature was 
the abundance of succulent, savoury vegetables from the few neigh- 
bouring irrigated gardens. The Spaniard, whether rich or poor, is a 
vegetarian ; vegetables and fruit form the staple of his diet. 

The vegetables were piled on the ground in heaps, the women 
squatting on a rug behind them, the scales lying close at hand. 
Here were bright carrots and turnips; here small green onions, full- 
grown onions, and garlic; here cow-cabbages of fabulous size; here 
huge calavasos, or pumpkins, with a skin like the bark of a gnarled 
oak-tree, and sold in lumps of one pound each for two farthings, the 
rich deep orange of the flesh looking quite luscious; here lay a heap 
of the enormous, but tender dravanos, or radishes, of Spain; or a 
heap of fine potatoes, and the bright-coloured pimientos, or capsicums. 

The scene was striking for its simplicity: even the gentlemen of 
the town {were there, draped in their abundant capotes, or capas, 
carrying home their tiny bit of meat and their wealth of vegetables 
for the day’s consumption. A few words were exchanged here and 
there, but the plaza was soon stripped of its wealth, and as the last 
onion was carried off in triumph, “clang, clang,” went the bell from 
the old church-tower above us, and we, with some half-dozen ladies, 
in deep mourning, and five or six men, went in to join in the early 
misa, and ask for a blessing on the day that lay before us. 

The prior, the officiating minister of the morning, on hearing 
that one of the strangers was an English cura, courteously invited 
us into the sacristia, or vestry, and chatted brightly and pleasantly 
while robing himself. This completed—his robe was of a rich but 
faded crimson, laced with gold—we followed him and his tiny acolyte, 
with whom we had become acquainted on the preceding night, into 
the church, he, going to kneel in front of one of the many side-altars 
of the church, and we taking our position in a corner, kneeling on 
the simple “ estéra,” or carpet of esparto grass. 

There was no music ; the prior intoned the prayers, his little aco- 
lyte ringing the bell at stated intervals, at the changing sounds of 
which the congregation rose, or knelt and crossed themselves devoutly. 
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A more devout, more earnest congregation, I never beheld in my life ; 
the parted lips, prostrate forms, murmuring voices, and courtly de- 
meanour of that simple band of early worshippers will never fade, 
in life, from my memory. 

Then a woman sent in to say she desired to confess; so the prior, 
with a sly, quaint smile, said to some one in the vestry, “I am 
engaged ; but ask the other priest to come and confess his sweet- 
heart.” It was so quaintly and inoffensively put, that we none of us 
could resist a smile, and soon the brother-priest appeared to undertake 
this trying duty of his office. 

We sat down in a little ante-room and smoked a cigarette apiece, 
and then went out to see the beauties of the church. It is beautifully 
proportioned: the tower is simply magnificent, and worthy of any 
cathedral; the altar-pieces are fine, and two or three of the paintings 
evidently of great antiquity, and strangely curious. The pulpits, &c., 
are of solid marble; the gems, such as pearls and emeralds, the 
chalices, and other pieces of plate, exceedingly fine ; and, under lock 
and key, safely deposited, is a fine piece of workmanship, used in the 
Holy-week processions, with a very beautiful, but small, oil painting of 
cherubs in front. Then we repaired to the gallery, where was a fine 
organ, and—most curious sight of all—the music-books for the choir. 

These were quite marvellous for their age and their massive 
binding, and their size. Not seven notes, of red and black, could 
find place across the page ; and each page only contained five bars, so 
that twenty-five notes—no more—made the substance of each page! 
The vellum or parchment on which the notes were written, was mar- 
vellously preserved, and thick beyond expression: it was like turning 
over the backs of picture frames, to turn these pages over. Many 
of these books were clamped with solid iron! 

The prior—although the title “prior” usually is supposed to 
betoken some portly, corpulent, erudite, and aged ecclesiastic, was but 
about five-and-twenty years of age, and quite boyish-looking. He 
insisted on our breakfasting with him. His room, a little ground- 
floor chamber in his father’s house, was primitive in its simplicity. 
In one corner stood his double-barrelled gun, his library, and escri- 
toire. The library consisted of a dozen volumes of sermons, the New 
Testament, the ‘ Lives of the Saints,’ and about ten other books, all of 
a religious tendency. These were piled upon the table, and among them 
(in the dark) was his little decoy-bird or pajara—the red-legged 
partridge—which is found in well-nigh every house in these wilds. 

We sat down at his homely table. “And now,” said he, “in our 
Church’s better days I could have treated you better; but now the 
rule holds good, ‘ quod potuit tamen.’” 

His sweet-looking, homely sister, who blushed to see her delicate- 
looking brother’s two strapping English guests, brought in our three 
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cups of chocolate, and capital chocolate it was; then came a plate of 
bunuelos, or oil-cakes, and then three ‘tumblers of sparkling cold 
water, fresh from the neighbouring fount or spring. 

Our conversation was simple, but from its very naiveté may be 
interesting. . The prior told us that for six years not one penny of his 
stipend had been paid to him by the government of his country ; that 
he lived partly upon his father, partly upon the presents of game and 
vegetables which his simple townspeople offered him, partly upon the 
proceeds of the chase; “for,” said he, “I have my gun, my horse, 
and my dog.” 

He asked one of us (an English clergyman) whether he was married, 
and, on his replying in the affirmative, said, “ Have you any children ?” 
On being answered in the negative, he said, “ Well, but” (with a 
quaint smile), “ are you allowed to have any ?” 

“So, you may really be a prior in the English Church, and yet 
wear a beard and have children!” 

“Queen Victoria,” he said, “is the best friend to the Catholic 
Church that that Church has ever known. I consider her and Pius 
the Ninth two of the best rulers that ever lived ; in fact, your queen 
is a Catholic, though her subjects are Protestant.” 

He was a rigid teetotaller, and, when I asked him to ride over and 
lunch with me, said, ‘Do not spend your money on wine, for I shall 
not touch it; but buy me, for a present, a flask of your English gun- 
powder—thereby I shall remember you for months, whereas the wine 
would make me forget you in one evening.” 

He showed us his Andalusian horse, which needed a little more 
feeding, evidently; introduced us to more decoy-birds, to his aged 
father, and the nurse who had reared him herself in that very house, 
and whose prayer, at last fulfilled, had been—so he said—that her 
suckling should one day come back as prior of his native town. 

The prior put on his short, black jacket, and his plain sombrero, 
and walked with us to our posada; and a truly pretty and pleasant 
sight was it, to see the warm and kindly, yet respectful feeling with 
which the pastor was regarded by his flock. All clustered round and 
shook hands with him; for all he had a kindly word and a smile of 
recognition. We took a pull at some wine (Val-de-peiias) out of the 
skin, and offered the same to the prior ;.but, “‘ No,” said he, “ the prior 
never drinks more than water. Neither” (turning proudly round upon 
the group assembled to see us start) “ neither does his flock.” 

And so, followed on our homeward tramp by the benediction from 
some twenty voices, “ Vaya usted con Dios” (Go you with God), we 
descended the precipitous street, and soon found ourselves once more 
among the interminable olive-groves. 

Suddenly one of our guards rode off at right angles to our path, 
and returned to us, dismounted, but with a bunch of what looked at 
first sight like withered thistles. 
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“ You,” he said, “ last night admired the toothpick which the alcalde 
used at dinner, and he bade me be sure and pick you a bunch of them 
in the olives on our return.” 

It was true. And what courtesy, what kindliness in the little 
amenities of life did this trifling action show! 

The alcalde could not do much for us; but all that he could he 
did, as the Spaniards, high or low, rich or poor, always and every- 
where do for the stranger. 

This natural toothpick is an admirable one; it is nothing but a 
dried spike of the seed vessel of the Biznaga (the Ammi Viznaga 
of Linnzus), which plant grows in wild profusion in these sweltering 
olive-groves, and is picked by the poor and sold in the markets of 
these wild hill-towns for toothpicks. 

Getting weary, we sat down for luncheon under the dark shade of 
some wayside encinas, or evergreen oaks. A little way off our road 
we saw a tiny hut, of brushwood and wattles, and in front of it sat an 
old Spaniard, who seemed to belong to any day rather than to the 
present. 

The poor old fellow sold us four capitas (small wine-glasses full) of 


aguardiente, the only spirit known to the Spaniard of the interior | 


(being a composition of wine-spirit and aniseed), and a first-rate 
cordial it was. 

A stranger picture than that old Spaniard, who dwelt and slept, 
year after year, in these wild groves, on that unfrequented mountain 
road, I never saw. He liked his life, he told us, but he could not 
understand why we should pay him three farthings too much, and 
became quite suspicious about our honesty when we said we wished 
him to accept the trifle as a present. 

Fancy his life—his home! A wigwam, a shanty of about six or 
eight feet in height, and about four feet in diameter, quite dark and 
windowless, no bed, but a rude settee, a dozen hens, a bitch and her 
litter, and two rugs to keep him warm! 

The evening grew cold, and we grew weary with the rough walk 
among granite boulders as we neared home, but neither of us will 
ever forget the hill-town of Banos, with its courteous, kindly, and 
generous population, as yet uncorrupted by civilization, and strangers 
to the scream of the steam-engine. 
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Che Musician's Marriage. 


“ Sarntis is married !” 

The news flew from one to the other, and was received with every 
degree of incredulity, amusement, astonishment and dismay, according 
to the character of the hearer. 

For, if music, understood as a science as well as an art, in its severest 
and most abstract form, was to be considered as a religion, then Camille 
Saintis was its high priest, and he had, by the fact of his ministry 
condemned himself—at least his friends averred that he had—to 
celibacy. 

“ Not more than six weeks ago,” exclaimed a young man with dreamy 
eyes and wild hair, a composer himself, “ not more than six weeks ago, 
at our monthly dinner, Saintis delivered himself of a speech in his very 
best style of eloquence: ‘ Feminine influence is the bane of our modern 
civilization ; it degrades art—makes it the slave of amorous senti- 
mentality ; painting, sculpture, poetry, are lost through it; let music 
at least, the purest and most immaterial of arts, make the effort to 
shake off this baneful and ever-encroaching influence. If those com- 
posers who should be our masters, men of real talent, have debased 
music in France, let us of the young school try to keep it at such a 
level that--—’” 

“That no one,” interrupted the youngest of the band, “ will be able 
to make anything out of it but noise and a jangle of sounds. Oh, 
Wagner! thou hast much to answer for.” 

“My dear Durand, you are but a painter, and therefore a profane 
outsider.” 

“ But the marriage—let us hear about the marriage!” called out 
several young men. 

‘Profane outsider though I am,” retorted Durand the painter, “I 
can probably tell you more about Saintis and his wife than any of you 
dotters of music-paper. I had the story from an eye-witness.” 

“ Out with it!” exclaimed half-a-dozen voices. 

« You know as well as I, that Saintis has a mother, living in-a pro- 
yincial town, whose principal purpose in life, ever since her son’s beard 
appeared, was to see him married. Saintis, in his supreme devotion to 
his art, as a matter of course always rebelled. However, it seems that 
at last the old lady’s eloquence prevailed. Saintis consented to let 
himself be married, but he laid down his conditions in a truly charac- 
teristic way. Instantly the mother began her search after a model 
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daughter-in-law. This is what she found: A young girl of eighteen, 
an orphan—our friend’s first condition was that he should‘ have no 
mother-in-law—brought up by an old aunt, in a dull routine of life; 
beside this, a modest but snug dowry; good-looking enough, and fond 
of music. When all the preliminary arrangements had been made, 
Saintis, between two concert-days, found time to go and see his intended. 
*‘ Mademoiselle,’ he said, ‘my mother has probably told you that I have 
no time, absolutely no time to pay my court to you. I love my art; 
I am absorbed in it. Very likely I shall not makd a very amusing 
husband, so you had better think the matter over before deciding to 
take me in that capacity. Perhaps, when the summer season comes, 
and there are no more concerts or musical evenings, perhaps then 
I may find time to devote myself a little to you; but even then 
I write. Oh! I write all the time. I am not a bad fellow, you know; 
I have every desire to please you, in as far as it does not interfere 
with my music ; for instance, if you like, I will take you to the concerts ; 
there are the concerts of the pure harmonists, those of the anti-melo- 
dists, those of the severe counter-basists ; all exceedingly interesting 
to the lovers of musical progress. You will see quite a number of 
women there; not that they, for the most part, are real lovers of 
musical progress, but because concert-going has become the fashion. 
Yes, I shall certainly be willing to take you out with me in the 
evening ; you must not expect me to sit by you, however, for when I 
hear music I must be at liberty. You see I am frank; it is best so. I 
must have quiet in my home; I could not stand scenes of recrimina- 
tion, tears would make me neryous. When you have thought all this 
over, you can give your answer to my mother; if it is favourable, I 
shall be delighted of course, only you must arrange everything between 
you, without consulting me; then you will let me know when I am to 
come down for the ceremony. OQ! never fear, I shall be sure to be in 
time—provided, naturally, that it does not come at a moment of par- 
ticular interest. And, ah! yes, I knew that there was something else ; 
I am told that you have musical tastes. Now I feel bound to tell you 
that I hold the music of young ladies in profound horror; my nerves 
cannot stand it. It sounds brutal to say so, does it not now? but it is 
iy duty, as an honourable man, to tell you everything very clearly 
beforehand ———’” 

Durand stopped for want of breath. 

“The brute! and after all that, she accepted him—they are ac- 
tually married—the wedding took place ?” 

“ Actually married, legally and religiously, just five days since. 
What could you expect? ‘The girl was not happy with her aunt, it 
seems—the prospect of living in Paris is always tempting to a pro- 
vincial ; probably her friends reasoned with her; all that, added to 
an old romantic idea that she was born to be an artist’s wife, probably 
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decided her. Besides, Saintis, in spite of the brutality of his lan- 
guage, looks the very picture of good-nature, and we all know that 
his looks do not belie him ; he is by no means an ugly fellow, and 
probably compared favourably with the men she had hitherto seen. 
I feel certain that Saintis won’t miss Mme. Vernier’s next Thursday 
evening—he was at her last. I shall certainly be there too !” 

With one accord the friends agreed to meet in Mme. Vernier’s 
salon the following Thursday evening. 

Mme. Vernier was the queen of a certain musical society in Paris : 
she was a woman of great intelligence, who in her youth had pos- 
sessed a superb voice; by her marriage she had attained a very solid 
social position, and it was not to be wondered at, if all there was of 
young and original talent circled around her. As a rule she did not 
like women—she tolerated them in her salon as a tiresome necessity 
of society; her favourites were young men, those as yet unknown to 
fame, and whom it was her pride to discover and push forward. 
Saintis was one of her pets ; he was never known to miss her Thurs- 
days. Mme. Vernier, unlike most of her neighbours, had a house to 
herself—an old-fashioned place, without any of the pretensions of the 
millionnaire’s “ hotel” about it, but a snug comfortable house, with a 
bit of a garden round about it. She was a woman of great taste, and 
was fond of other arts beside that of music. Out of one of her two 
salons, down half-a-dozen steps, was a tiny picture gallery ; a charm- 
ing nook, octagon in shape, lighted from above, and containing a 
dozen or two really excellent pictures. There were heavy curtains 
‘ instead of doors to this delightful sanctum. 

On the much talked of Thursday evening, half hidden by those 
curtains, a young woman, an evident stranger, sat silently. Saintis 
had placed his wife, for it was she, in that corner, after the necessary 
presentation to the mistress of the house, and there, shrinking more 
and more behind the folds of the drapery, she remained. 

The reception was a very large one, and rather solemn in its cha- 
racter. The women, on their arrival, were all placed in one compact 
group, at the extreme edge of which Marthe Saintis found herself: 
the men, except the few privileged musicians, who fluttered about the 
mistress of the house, were huddled together by the doors, in the 
window embrasures, in the ante-chamber ; they talked to each other 
in awed whispers, or examined their own boots with pensive interest. 
As to any conversation in which men and women equally joined, in 
which Marthe could have admired any of the wit for which, as she 
had heard, Parisians were celebrated, that was out of the question. 

Long-winded compos‘tions, by future great men, succeeded each 
other. People yawned, but agreed dutifully that it was very fine 
indeed. Marthe, however, was roused from the apathy in which she 
had gradually fallen, when Mme. Vernier herself sang. She was no 
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longer young, and her voice had lost not only its freshness, but its 
perfect sureness of intonation as well; but the method was so perfect, 
the power, the depth of expression, in one word, the genius, was such 
that the effect on the depressed company was electric. Marthe, from 
her corner, listened and wondered; that was how one should sing! 
She eagerly followed every intonation, every effect of voice; she was 
captivated, entranced. Those ladies who sat near her, and who had 
during that long evening quite ignored the silent ill-dressed young 
stranger, looked at her now, and were forced to acknowledge that if 
she was no regular beauty, her eyes were certainly fine. 

“Saintis, is your wife here? Present me, that’s a good fellow!” 

“ Yes, yes, certainly—later: we are going to have the ‘Symphonie 
Magistrale,” and Saintis dashed off toward the piano. But Durand, 
for it was he, was an enterprising young fellow, and not to be so easily 
put off. He had vowed to find out what sort of person the bride 
really was; he had already spied her out; and the difficulties of 
approaching her only sharpened his wits. Quietly, during the first 
movement of the symphony, he slid from group to group, until he 
found himself close to the phalanx of ladies. The steps leading down 
to the picture gallery were comparatively free, and at last, by dint of 
skilful manceuvering, he stood by the side of Marthe, his head about 
on a level with hers. Profiting by a pause in the music, the enter- 
prising painter drew aside the drapery and said :— 

“Pardon me, madame, but Saintis, who promised to present me, is 
too busy to keep that promise, so I have ventured to present myself. 
I am Ernest Durand, an intimate friend of your husband.” 

Marthe was dreadfully startled; she had thought herself so tho- 
rougly hidden by the curtain on one side, and by a voluminous lady 
on the other, that it had never occurred to her that she could in any 
way be approached. 

“ Monsieur—I—,” she stammered, blushing painfully. 

She was not allowed to stammer out anything more; the volumi- 
nous lady aforesaid turned round with sudden interest. 

“Ts it to Madame Saintis that I have the pleasure of speaking ?” 

“Yes, madame ;” and Marthe this time blushed at hearing the 
unfamiliar name, rather than at the fact of being addressed. 

“Now if that is not like Camille Saintis! Who would believe that 
I have known him since his boyhood, that his knife and fork are 
regularly put every Sunday at my table? He profits by the delicate 
attention when by chance he remembers it—that is about a dozen 
times a year—and with all that I have to present myself to his wife. 
If Saintis were like the rest of mankind, I would never speak to him 
again. But he is not; one passes one’s life in forgiving him some- 
thing or other. I trust that you, madame, are of a magnanimous 
turn of mind, otherwise . 
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The lady did not finish her sentence, except by a very expressive 
nod and smile. 

Marthe looked down uneasily; she was saved the necessity of an- 
swering, however, for at that moment the symphony recommenced, 
and silence was once more established. Durand kept his post on the 
step, and Mme. du Ruel, such was the voluminous lady’s name, 
examined Marthe from behind her fan, with thorough feminine clear- 
sightedness. During the next pause, the young wife had regained 
some composure, and was able to answer the remarks of her new 
acquaintances with comparative ease. 

“Of course you admire your husband’s music above all things ?” 
wickedly insinuated Durand, who himself, as we have seen, was a 
profane unbeliever in the “ pure harmony” system. 

“Oh yes, certainly!” answered Marthe, with a candid hesitation 
which delighted her two listeners. “ But I should doubtless admire 
it much more if I could only make out exactly what he meant by 
it. My provincial education is sadly against me,” she added, half 
smiling. 

Marthe had a modest unaffected way of speaking about herself, which 
entirely disarmed criticism; Mme. du Ruel was quite won by it. It 
suddenly struck her that it would be a feather in her cap if she could 
form and bring out “la petite Mme. Saintis;” there was evidently 
something to be made of her, so as she rose to go she said—“ Of 
course, if your husband were like other Christians, it would be his 
duty to bring you to me; you ought to make your visites de noce 
together in grand style; but since he is what he is, the thought of 
performing such a duty has of course never entered his head. But I 
want to know you, Mme. Saintis, and I mean to pay you an uncere- 
monious visit—expect me soon—and if in the meantime you should 
need any service which I can render you, here is my address. I 
should really like to oblige you.” 

The musical evening at last came to an end; nearly all the guests 
had gone, and Marthe, in her corner, wondered whether her husband 
would forget her there. Durand, in telling the story, as of course he 
did, here, there, and everywhere, asserted that Saintis was on the 
point of leaving, when suddenly he exclaimed, “ Tiens! did I not 
have my wife with me when I came?” in the same tone as a man 
exclaims, “ Bless me! I was just going to forget my new umbrella!” 
but then Durand was a facetious young gentleman, and his stories were 
not always in puritanical accordance with truth. 

M. Saintis, when he married, had not thought it necessary to 
change his apartment, or his fashion of living, or his old, ugly, cross 
cook, or, indeed, anything whatever. What was good enough for him 
must be good enough also for the little provincial school-girl, whom 
his mother had chosen to be his wife. So Marthe found herself in- 
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stalled in an old-fashioned house on the Ile St. Louis, facing a narrowed 
branch of the river, and with a cheerful view of the “ Morgue” in the 
distance. The place was solitary, and very solemn. The quai itself, 
bordered all along with other houses, which must have looked much 
the same in the days of the Fronde, was rarely traversed except by 
the gliding figures of the old-fashioned dwellers of this forgotten 
quarter. The streets of the island were dingy, and the uneven 
paving stones were smeared with mud, of a peculiarly black and 
greasy kind; the small dark shops were the last resting-places of old 
rusty iron, and all other refuse which the gay and modern parts of 
Paris disdained to traffic in. Marthe, when she was forced to walk 
along these dirty streets, always shivered, as though she had been in 
a place of ill omen. The quai itself, at least, was sunshiny, and 
there were no rusty iron shops about, no shops of any kind indeed ; 
the river rolled its sullen waters onward, with a measured rhythm ; 
other voices there were none, save the subdued hum of distant life. 

Her husband explained to Marthe that the stillness of the place 
was a necessity to him; then the apartment boasted two superb 
rooms, such as could not be found in modern Paris—lofty, with great 
beams supporting the ceiling; rooms admirable for sound; in these 
he had disposed all his artistic treasures; rich, heavy draperies, bas- 
reliefs, armour, odds and ends of every description, brought with him 
from Rome, where he had spent some years as “grand prix” ; 
musical instruments, ancient and modern, were placed with great care 
in appropriate corners ; music books were piled one on the top of the 
other ; loose music lay about on the chairs and tables ; the piano was 
nearly always open ; writing materials were close at hand, in readiness 
for the inspiration which might seize upon the composer at an 
instant’s notice. Such was the salon, library, work-room, or what- 
ever else one might choose to call it; the draped doors opened into the 
equally large and lofty bed-room, so that there was plenty of space for 
hasty strides, when inspiration required free movements. The rest of 
the apartment was very small and inconvenient, but that was of very 
little importance, Camille said. 

Everything about her new life seemed exceedingly strange to the 
bride. She had been accustomed to provincial ideas of neatness and 
order ; the artistic and somewhat chaotic character of the musician’s 
surroundings bewildered and rather scandalized her; she wanted 
sadly to put things to rights. Then, too, the sudden liberty in 
which she found herself, liberty of going out alone, without asking 
her aunt’s permission, alarmed her; she was still so entirely a timid 
young girl in appearance, that in the street passers-by looked at her 
as though she had no right to be thus walking alone. Altogether 
life wore a strange aspect; she seemed to be out of place somehow— 
out of place especially at those famous concerts or musical soirées to 
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which her husband dutifully took her, and where she felt so lonely 
that she had great difficulty to keep from crying. Marthe had not 
been brought up with romantic ideas of life; she had not been ac- 
customed to expect much poetry in her marriage. She knew that it 
was the destiny of young girls to be married, just as a well-fattened 
chicken is destined one day to be roasted and eaten. With her the 
time had come; she was married, and everyone said that she, with her 
moderate dowry and moderate good looks, was fortunate to have been 
so well married. She also was quite of that opinion ; still, in spite of 
a sensible mode of bringing up young girls, they generally succeed 
in nourishing, in a secret corner of their little hearts, a longing for 
something more than the dry bread and clear water of life. Marthe, at 
all events, asked for something more, and at times the craving became 
almost intolerable. Camille was very good to his demure, quiet, 
little wife ; he approved of her ; she was not at all in his way ; indeed 
it was rather pleasant than otherwise to feel that she was sewing in 
the corner of the room while he was working at his piano; she did 
not want to chatter and make a fuss like most young women ; she was 
gentle, always ready to do whatever he suggested; neat and pleasant 
to look at—yes, decidedly pleasant to look at: on the whole, marriage 
was not the bug-bear he had so often pictured to himself. If he only 
had a little more time; well, when the concert season was well 
over, he certainly would find more time—not that his theories 
were in any way modified, oh, not at all; female influence, female 
fascination, must be kept out of art, or, at least, merely used as a 
motive power, to give the first impulsion to inspiration. 

One day he was working out an idea at his piano, when by a sudden 
impulse he rose, and going to where Marthe sat working, kissed her, 
saying, dreamily, “ My dear little wife !” then quickly he returned to 
his place. He had scarcely seemed conscious of his act, the far-away 
artist look was in his eyes, his voice was veiled—in a word, the 
inspiration was on him; only in his inspiration the thought of his 
wife had somehow become mixed. Marthe ceased working ; a deep 
flush spread slowly over face and neck; eagerly she listened to the 
sounds from the ;piano. Camille sat working for an hour or more, 
now dotting down the notes and words—for there were words, though 
Martha could not well catch their sense—now trying the development 
of a new idea on the piano. Finally, after a pause, during which he 
seemed lost in thought, he rose; his aspect was changed, taking the 
music paper, he crumpled it in his hand and threw it away with the 
gesture of a man who is indignant with himself. He turned round, 
his eyes full of reproach; “Oh, Marthe!” he exclaimed, then he 
quickly left the room, and the young wife heard the front door slam 
behind him. Marthe picked up the crumpled paper, spent all the 
afternoon in copying off the smeared characters as best she could ; 
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then putting her copy under lock and key, she threw back tke original 
where she had found it. The words ran as follows:— — 


“L’eau dans les grands lacs bleus 

Endormie 

Est le miroir des cieux: 

Mais j’aime mieux les yeux 
De ma mie. 

Pour que l’ombre parfois 
Nous sourie, 

Un oiseau chante au bois: 

Mais j’aime mieux la voix 
De ma mie. 

Le temps vient tout briser; 
On oublie: 

Moi, pour le mépriser 

Je ne veux qu’un baiser 
De ma mie. 


On change tour & tour 
De folie: 

Moi, jusqu’au dernier jour, 

Je m’en tiens a T’amour 
De ma mie.” 


Madame du Ruel did not forget her promise to call on Marthe; 
more than this, she showed herself affable, kind, familiar. Martha 
was grateful, and little by little the woman of the world won the 
confidence of the poor, little, lonely bride. 

Since that one moment of expansion, Camille had become more 
reserved than ever, and Marthe suffered from this coldness far more 
than she had done in the very beginning of their marriage. She 
could not tell all that was in her heart, for she did not understand it 
herself; but her broken confidences were indications more than 
sufficient for a woman of Madame du Ruel’s experience. 

“ Of course; of course! I understand it all!” exclaimed the good 
lady, interrupting Marthe’s disjointed confession. ‘Have I not seen 
it a hundred times? A nice little girl, carefully brought up, modest, 
with very proper ideas of duty, and all that sort of thing, has been 
told that until her marriage day she is not to think of love—that it 
would not be proper for her to do so; but on that marriage day she is 
suddenly to change from white to red—a sort of legerdemain trick, 
which is by no means easy ; she, who does not even know the meaning 
of the word, finds that she is bound to love her husband, and what is 
stranger than any of M. Robert Houdin’s performances, she does 
begin by loving him usually ; she asks nothing better, poor little soul, 
than to worship this man, whom she did not know two months before ; 
to invest him with all the virtues and qualities which her ideal ought 
to possess. My dear, the great wonder of my life is that there should 
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be so many good marriages in our world; it only shows that human 
nature is better than it is reputed to be. Sometimes, however, the 
experiment fails, and in those cases you will find on examination that it 
is nearly always through the man’s fault.” 

“ But, dear madame, I do not accuse my husband.” 

“Of course you do not.” 

“On Sunday, for instance, when from my corner in the church I 
listen to his playing, tears come to my eyes; his music tells me that 
it is my fault if he does not care for me much; I feel that a man who 
plays like Camille is capable of loving very deeply, and that if I were 
less insignificant——” 

“That's right! put it all on to your own shoulders. In plain 
words, this is the truth: Camille is the best organist in Paris,-and 
you are peculiarly impressionable to music—when it is not too 
scientific and learned; that I saw at Madame Vernier’s. As to his 
capacities for loving, I do not really doubt them. I have known him 
since his boyhood, and I am not the woman to put up with all sorts of 
negligences, if I did not really esteem the qualities of‘the neglectful one ; 
only he has theories, and theories are the worst stumbling-blocks in 
the way of matrimonial happiness. In the first place, he is quite 
willing to surrender his outer man to gentle care, to have his comforts 
attended to; but he guards with savage determination his inner man 
from your influence, because, as I have often heard him say, an artist 
requires interior liberty and solitude; besides, a woman takes up so 
much precious time. In our Paris life the differences of education of 
the two sexes are so great—women being taught to see all white and 
men to see all black, so to speak—that they have but very few points 
of intellectual contact or of common interest. Society is getting more 
and more like a funeral service, where the solemn beadle places the 
men on one side, the women on the other !” 

Marthe listened to her new friend almost in silence. She had no 
theories of her own on education; she had been brought up like all 
the other girls about her, and it had never struck her that the system 
was a bad one, or, indeed, that any other was possible. Madame 
du Ruel, on the contrary, was a woman who had travelled and 
thought more than her countrywomen usually do. She had become 
very sincerely interested in Marthe, and meant to make something 
out of her. She continued her harangue until she had completely 
won her new friend’s confidence, and obtained a promise that she 
would submit to be guided. “Only, my child, never let your husband 
guess that it is my advice that you are following ; there is no one who 
has the power of exciting a man’s jealousy as much as his wife’s 
female friend and adviser.” 

Some little time after this conversation M. Saintis was rather as- 
tonished when he discovered that his wife wished to go to a certain 
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Madame Dupré’s evening entertainment to which they were invited. 
Madame Dupré was the wife of a deputy—a deputy of the Left. She 
had pretensions to make her house a rallying point—to be a sort of 
humble Madame Roland. She liked men, was a bit of a blue-stocking, 
and, at the same time, was gay, talkative, and as fond of dancing as 
of politics. It was a house which M. Saintis usually avoided with 
great care; the music at Madame Dupré’s—for music sometimes came 
in as an interlude to dancing—was of a kind to make the severe 
musician grind his teeth. 

“Why, if you wish it, Marthe, of course.” 

“It is a long time since I have had a dance.” 

“You like to dance?” 

The tone in which he said those words meant much. He was 
rather pleased, on the whole, to discover such a weakness in his wife ; 
it gave him a delightful sense of superiority; so with the greatest 
good-nature he promised to accompany her on the following Tuesday. 

Music is an absorbing occupation, as we all know—so absorbing to 
a man of Camille’s disposition, that most occurrences of life passed 
unobserved by him ; but when on the evening of the party Marthe 
came before him ready dressed, his abstraction gave way suddenly ; 
he looked at his wife, as though he then saw her for the first time. 

“Why, my love, how pretty you are!” 

Marthe blushed and laughed softly ; she knew that he would never 
again look upon her as a mere little provincial school-girl whom fate 
has cast upon the Paris world. Perhaps for an instant a feeling of 
bitterness came across her as she thought that her dreamy husband 
had needed the aid of a fashionably-made ball-dress to discover that 
she was really good-looking as well as young; but hers was a sweet 
and gentle nature, so the bitterness passed at once. Marthe really 
did like dancing; and when she found herself in Madame Dupré’s 
well-lighted, gay-looking rooms, her eyes were bright and her cheeks 
flushed, so that more than one grave politician moved round to ask 
who that pretty, fresh-looking young woman might be. The first to 
come forward and claim her hand was her old acquaintance, M. Du- 
rand the painter. Camille watched his wife for a few minutes 
whirling around, and then turned away, to wander rather disconso- 
lately from room to room. He was out of his element; the dance 
music grated on his ears, and he felt a great contempt for the frivo- 
lous crowd in which he found himself. At last he discovered, in a 
lost corner, a friend, musician like himself; the two cronies fell into 
a learned and lengthy discussion. Suddenly the dance-music ceased ; 
there was a hush in the heated rooms; around him everyone was 
listening to a young thrilling voice, which rose, at first trembling, 
then sweet and clear, above the subsiding noises. 

“What a fine voice!” exclaimed Camille’s companion. “ How 
clear! Wants training, however. Who is it?” 
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His friend did not answer. At first he had but a confused sense 
of familiarity with the music, then suddenly he recognised his own 
melody, thrown aside as unworthy of his artistic theories. After the 
first few minutes he clearly distinguished the words : 


“Le temps vient tout briser; 
On oublie: 
Moi, pour le mépriser 
Je ne veux qu’un baiser 
De ma mie. 


On change tour & tour 
De folie: 

Moi, jusqu’au dernier jour, 

Je m’en tiens 4 amour 
De ma mie.” 


The burst of applause, when Marthe had finished her song, was 
enthusiastic ; her triumph was complete. The young painter hovered 
around her, one of a crowd. She could scarcely answer the number- 
less compliments which assailed her on every side. She stood blush- 
ing—half frightened, half proud. Now and again she glanced 
quickly around, as though in search of some one, and then again the 
glance fell. 

“ Why did you not tell us before that your wife had such a splen- 
did voice ?” asked the busy mistress of the house, who, however, had 
no time to wait for an answer. 

“Your wife!” exclaimed the musical friend, who, being short and 
thick, had not been able to force his way into the principal drawing- 
room where the singing had taken place. “I congratulate you, my 
dear fellow; but by whom is the music? It is modern, of course ; 
probably by some young man still full of freshness and illusions; he 
has talent, very great talent indeed, but he is on the wrong track.” 

“* Undoubtedly,” answered Saintis. 

“ My good friend,” exclaimed Durand, coming up with the heroine 
of the evening on his arm, “I appeal to you! Madame Saintis will 
not tell us who is the author of that adorable song. Between our- 
selves, I suspect that it is of her own composition ; if so, look out for 
your laurels; it is better than anything you ever wrote!” 

“Camille, I am tired; I want to go home,” whispered Marthe, 
whose bright colour had quite left her cheeks. 

The dazed musician mechanically took his wife from her attentive 
partner, and they left the crowded, heated rooms. As they were 
passing out, Madame du Ruel took Marthe’s hand, and pressed it en- 
couragingly. 

When husband and wife were shut up in the rattling hack, Camille 
at last broke the long silence, and said in a constrained voice, 

“Why did you not tell me, Marthe, that you were so good a 
musician ?” 
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“You gave me to understand that young ladies’ music was dis- 
tasteful to you; you even begged me only to practise in your absence.” 

“T could not guess that you had so remarkable a voice; I could 
still less imagine that you had been tolerably well taught.” 

“My teacher was a good one; then, I think, I have recently 
learned a good deal from hearing Madame Vernier sing.” 

« And—and—how did you manage to learn that song ?” 

“ When you threw it aside, I took it up and copied it—TI liked it so 
much, so very much!” Her voice trembled a little as she said this, 
but Camille did not seem to notice it. There was a struggle going on 
in his mind, and as yet the victory was doubtful. At last they ar- 
rived before the solemn old house by the narrow rapid river. The 
cabman, delighted at an exorbitant powr-boire which Camille had 
absently bestowed upon him, rattled away at a furious rate, and then 
everything returned to its usual dead quietness. 

“‘ Marthe,” said Camille—* my wife—forgive me!” 

He was deeply moved; he was conquered. 

Eighteen months later there was great excitement in the musical 
world. An opera by Saintis was brought out at the Opéra Comique, 
and it proved to be a genuine success. The musicians praised it— 
the public applauded heartily the charm and grace of the melodies. 

“ And our musician’s theories ?” 

“ His theories!” exclaimed Durand, addressing the circle of friends 
assembled to talk over the affair between the acts of the first repre- 
sentation—* His theories! he has shown himself wise in keeping 
them in the background this time; they led him to nothing but 
failure with his first opera. He owes this evening’s success, I can 
tell you, to an influence which is quite independent of thorough- 
bass.” 

“Oh, we know!” exclaimed several young men laughing. “ You 
ought to remind the director to have printed on the play-bills— 
‘Music by M. Saintis and wife!’” 

“You have been her champion from the first, Durand.” 

“ And I do not mean to resign the post. Laugh if you will, but to 
me the week has no pleasanter evening than Wednesday, when all the 
old friends and cronies of Saintis are made welcome by his wife; to 
hear her sing her husband’s music is a perfect delight. She is 
charming. But there goes the signal; it would be a pity to miss 
the chance of watching her face as the curtain goes up. Aw revoir !” 
and he went off, humming— 

“On change tour 4 tour 
De folie: 
Moi, jusqu’au dernier jour, 
Je m’en tiens 4 l’amour 
De ma mie.” 
Mary HEaty. 
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By THE AUTHOR OF ‘ MIRABEAU,’ ETC. 





THE death of the great Henry once more plunged unhappy France 
from the very pinnacle of prosperity to the lowest depths of turbulence 
‘and misery. Left to the guardianship of an infant king and an 
ambitious, weak, unworthy woman, what fate was in store for her ? 

While in the streets and the dwellings of the citizens all was woe 
and mourning, while the public apartments of the palace presented 
one sombre aspect of unrelieved black, and faithful servants and honest 
men wandered through them in ghostly silence, with tearful faces and 
saddened hearts, Marie de Médicis and her Italian minions held secret 
conclave amongst gold, purple, and embroidery ; from behind their 
closed doors came sounds of laughter and songs of gladness; every 
semblance of even outward decency was cast aside; it was the 
exultation of a band of freebooters, who saw before them a wealthy 
country, in which law was dead, laid open to pillage. Honest Sully 
was no companion for those vampires, and, with a heart bowed down 
with grief for the loss of his noble master, and even yet more so for 
the sorrow of seeing the labours of his life about to be destroyed, 
retired to his estate, and left them to wreak the ruin he was powerless 
to avert. The chief favourite of the Queen Regent was a Florentine, 
named Concino Conchini, better known by his French title of 
Maréchal d’Ancre, an unscrupulous adventurer, whom she loaded with 
riches and dignities;* he, his wife, the Pope’s Nuncio, the Spanish 
ambassador, D’Epernon, and a few others, formed this privy council, 
of which the object was the total overthrow of that policy under 
which France had grown great and prosperous, the reopening of 
religious persecution, and the appropriation of the treasures amassed 
by the dead King for the execution of his great design. + 


* Conchini and Leonora Galigai, afterwards his wife, had come to France 
in the train of Marie de Médicis; from the first they were the Queen’s 
most evil councillors, filling her ears with scandals and her heart with 
bitterness against her husband. Jf the assassination of the King was the 
result of a plot, and not simply of individual fanaticism, there are reasons 
to suspect that these Italians, as well as the Duc d’Epernon, were concerned 
in it; indeed, were it possible to prove the existence of such a conspiracy, 
it might be difficult to exonerate the Queen herself from participation. 
Her behaviour after the tragic event sufliciently warrants the assertion 
that Henry’s death, far from being a source of grief, was regarded by her 
as a relief. 


t See article, ‘The Days of Henri Quatre,” August number of TEMPLE 
Bar. 
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The effects of this combination were soon fatally apparent. The 
genius and firm hand of the great Henry repressed the power of the 
nobles and kept it within the boundaries of the law, but under the 
feeble rule of a weak woman it again agitated the State with 
factions and conspiracies. Bribes and largesses to the amount of 
forty million livres were scattered among the malcontents for the 
purpose of conciliating them. But, while they shamelessly accepted 
the money, their turbulence continued to increase; many with- 
drew to their domains, assembled their men-at-arms, and prepared 
for civil war. The more honest, desirous to reform the abuses of the 
State, demanded the convocation of the States-General,* and the 
Government, powerless for all save evil, after a few futile preparations 
for an armed resistance and many more bribes, was compelled to 
submit. But little or nothing could be achieved by an assembly the 
interests of the different parts of which were so utterly opposing. 
And so after much talk, complaining, and disputing, it was dissolved, 
not to meet again for one hundred and seventy years. And then how 
different the result ! 

And yet this gathering of vapid, purposeless talkers, that passed 
away and seemed to leave behind it no more trace of its existence 
than does a fleeting cloud upon the face of heaven, was pregnant 
with great results, since it brought into the light a man destined to 
remodel the political world of France. That man was Armand du 
Plessis, afterwards Cardinal Duce de Richelieu. 

Armand Jean du Plessis was born in the Chateau de Richelieu, 
in Touraine, on the 5th of September, 1585. His father was the 
Seigneur de Richelieu, and captain in Henry the Fourth’s guards, 
There were three sons, the eldest, according to the custom of noble 
houses, followed the career of arms; the second entered the church; 
the third, Armand, created Marquis de Chillon, was likewise educated 
for the military profession, which he followed until his brother, who 
had been appointed to the bishopric of Lugon, turned ascetic and 
entered a Carthusian monastery. The bishopric having been for 
many years in the Richelieu family, so valuable an appanage could 
not be permitted to pass into the hands of a stranger, and the young 
Marquis, then only eighteen, was called upon to take his brother’s 
place. He does not appear to have offered any opposition to this 
sudden change of career. Eight hours a day for four years he is 
said to have devoted to the study of theology, and thereby to have 
permanently injured a constitution always frail and delicate. Not 


* The States-General, as it is known to every reader of French history, 
was an assemblage convoked by the King in any greut crisis, and especially 
when the royal power was unequal to cope with the difficulties of the time. 


It was composed of the three orders, the nobles, the clergy, and the tiers- 
état. 
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having attained the age prescribed for the episcopacy, he took a 
journey to Rome to solicit his institution. The Abbé Siri tells an 
anecdote of this time which foreshadows the future cardinal. He 
deceived the Pope in hisage, and after he had received consecration 
begged absolution for the deceit. “This young bishop,” said the 
Pontiff, “is gifted with a rare genius, but he is subtle and crafty.” 

Seven years passed away, and never was prelate more pious, more 
unassuming ; theological studies and the conversion of heretics formed 
the sole objects of his life; but he had also gained a great reputation 
as a preacher. Probably, his ambition at this time—for there never 
could have been a time when Armand Richelieu was not ambitious— 
was confined within the pale of the Church. But the convocation of 
the States-General summoned him from his retirement. The clergy 
chose him as one of their representatives, and, on account of his 
before-mentioned priestly eloquence, selected him for their orator. 
No fierce denouncer, however, of corrupt power was the Bishop of 
Lugon ; on the contrary, he introduced into his speech such adroit 
flatteries to the Queen Mother that, having already insinuated himself 
into the favour of the favourite, Leonora Galigai, she appointed him 
to be her chaplain. So well did his fortunes progress that within two 
years we find him, thanks to Maréchal d’Ancre, Secretary of State for 
War and Foreign Affairs. A not very noble figure does the future 
great Cardinal cut at this period as the toady of the Queen Mother 
and her minion. 

But the days of the latter were numbered. The boy-king was 
carefully secluded by the ambitious Marie from all state affairs, and 
passed his time in hunting and puerile amusements. Among his 
attendants was a gentleman named Albert de Luynes, whose ambition 
meditated no less a design than to destroy Conchini, subvert the power 
of the Queen Mother, and rule in their place. To accomplish this, he 
irritated the pride of the young Louis to such an extent, by repre- 
senting the condition of tutelage and: almost imprisonment in which 
he was kept, a condition, he averred, that would continue as long as 
the Maréchal lived, that he prevailed upon the boy to enter into 
a plot for his assassination. Andon the 24th of April, 1617, Con- 
chini was murdered in the broad daylight in the court of the Louvre, 
not by common ‘hirelings, but by barons, officers, and “men of 
honour.” After the murder followed a yet more revolting scene ; 
each murderer, anxious to prove his share in the deed, fell upon the 
dead man and stripped him of his accoutrements and property ; one 
seized upon his sword, another upon his ring, a third upon his scarf, a 
fourth upon his cloak, and rushed away eager and breathless, to lay 
these spoils at the feet of the King. Jean Baptiste d’Ornano, a Cor- 
sican colonel, had the honour to reach the royal presence first. Upon 
learning the success of the plot, Louis showed himself at the window 
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of the grand salon, and to the shout of “ Vive le roi !” which rose from 
the court below, responded, “ Many thanks to you, my worthy friends ; 
now I am king indeed !” 

Wolves devour wolves. The downfall of the favourite was the 
signal for the destruction of all his belongings; and those who had 
cringed lowest to him in his days of power were now the most in- 
veterate against all who claimed kin with him. His wife was the first 
victim. She was immediately arrested, and brought before the Parle- 
ment, upon accusations of sacrilege, witchcraft, and political crimes. 
Being weak in health, and finding no relief from ordinary physicians, 
she had engaged the services of a charlatan, who pretended to the 
knowledge and exercise of the occult sciences. Her credulity afforded 
an excellent means for her destruction. She was accused of perform- 
ing pagan sacrifices and of communing with the powers of darkness. 
She was asked by what kind of sorcery she had dominated the Queen 
Mother? “ By no other than the power by which strong souls 
govern the weak,” was the answer.* Her innocence of the greater 
part of the charges brought against her was so palpable that several 
of the judges, knowing her death to be a foregone conclusion, retired 
from the deliberations. The sentence declared Conchini and his widow 
guilty of Zése-majesté divine and human, condemned the memory of 
the husband to perpetual infamy, and the wife to be beheaded, and her 
body burned. 

It was for this treacherous assassination and false proces that Louis 
obtained the agnomen of “ the Just”! 

Marie de Médicis was, it need scarcely be said, included in the ruin 
of her party, and was kept close prisoner to her own apartments, until 
she obtained permission to retire to her estate at Blois. 

The Bishop of Lugon, who had ever been one of the most assiduous 
flatterers of the unfortunate Conchini, was one of the first to felici- 
tate the King upon having “ done justice.” Nevertheless he had to 
follow the Queen Mother into her exile. But soon afterwards, 
De Luynes, probably considering him too clever a servant to be safe, 
ordered him to seek some other abode. He retired into a priory in 
Poitou, “ being desirous,” he said, “ of devoting himself entirely to the 
combatting of heresy.” Here he also composed and published contro- 
versial and devotional works, and played the hypocrite a merveilles ! 

Marie de Médicis was no better off at Blois than she had been in 
the Louvre; De Ltiynes surrounded her and her adherents with spies, 
two of her friends were broken ‘upon the wheel for holding secret cor- 
respondence with her, others were sent into perpetual banishment. 
But after a time the nobles grew impatient of the yoke of the new 


* The atrocity and the degraded superstition displayed in this proces 
were far exceeded in that which was instituted some years later against the 
unfortunate priest Urbain Grandier. 
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favourite, who was quite as rapacious and tyrannous as the old; to 
break it, it was necessary to reinstate the Queen, and the Duc d’Epernon 
headed an enterprise which effected her escape. The court was in 
great alarm; but, too weak to crush the rebels, was compelled to nego- 
tiate with them. The man chosen to conduct these negotiations was 
the Bishop of Lucon. The friend who procured him this mission and 
consequent recall to court was Pere Joseph. This man had some time 
previously attracted Richelieu’s attention; the subtle attraction of 
kindred minds had drawn them towards each other and brought about 
a close attachment, which was dissolved only by death. Joseph had been 
a soldier before he turned Capuchin, had been a great traveller, and was 
possessed of a subtle, powerful genius, and a resolution so indomitable 
and tenacious that at times it was capable of supporting even-that of 
the Cardinal. Could all the secret springs of that age be laid bare 
before us, we might perhaps see his Eminence grise frequently playing 
the part of wirepuller, his Hminence rouge * that of puppet. 

Pere Joseph had, thanks to his patron, obtained so good a footing 
at court, haying been employed upon more than one important affair 
to foreign courts, that he was enabled to insinuate that patron’s return. 
And with such skill and prudence did the Bishop conduct his delicate 
mission that he succeeded in bringing about a temporary reconciliation 
between Marie de Médicis and her son. But it was of short duration. 
De Luynes, still all powerful, soon recommenced the persecution of 
her friends ; the great nobles, more disaffected than ever, retired to 
their estates and took up arms; the Huguenots, fearing repressive 
measures, followed their example; D’Epernon, allying himself with 
their chiefs, De Rohan and La Trémouille, broke into open revolt. 
The King marched against them in person; there was an engage- 
ment, in which the rebels had the worst of it. A second reconcilia- 
tion was patched up, and Louis published a declaration to the effect, 
that all which had been done by his mother and those allied with her 
had no end but the good of the State. 

During this time the Bishop of Lucon, while still retaining the 
mother’s confidence, contrived to preserve the favour of De Luynes, 
and even, through one of his nieces, to ally himself by marriage with 
him. But the genius of the subtle churchman had already begun to 
excite apprehensions in the favourite’s mind, and he cared not to let 
him become too powerful. The Bishop desired to be a cardinal, but 
the King, under the inspiration of his minister, while openly support- 
ing his claim, sent secret instructions to the Pope to refuse him the 
hat—a proceeding highly characteristic of this weak and treacherous 
monarch. 


The death of De Luynes, who expired of a fever while engaged in 


* Two nicknames by which the Cardinal and his confessor were known. 
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nilitary operations against the Protestants of the south, left the helm 
of the State free to the first hand daring and powerful enough to 
seize upon it. The next year Richelieu obtained the coveted hat. In 
1624 he again became Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, but 
only after much coquetting and dissimulation. His health rendered 
the country air necessary to him; his tastes were not for mundane 
affairs, but for study and seclusion; these and other like excuses 
rendered his acceptance of the post an apparent sacrifice. But from 
that time his rise was swift and sure. Day by day his powerful mind 
and striking genius made themselves more and more felt in the 
national councils, and his giant intellect, mastering the puny dwarfs 
by whom he was surrounded, quickly grasped the supreme power. 

Austria, which was master of both ends of Italy—Naples and Milan 
—desired a route which should unite the empire with Spain and the 
German with the Italian possessions, so that it could, when necessary, 
march an army from one side of the Alps to the other without oppo- 
sition. The Valtelline Valley, situated between Tyrol, Venetia, Milan, 
and the Grisons, to which it belonged, fulfilled these requirements ; 
and taking advantage of the religious feuds which were then raging in 
that district, the Empire would have annexed it but for the decisive 
action of Richelieu. Taking up the policy of the great Henry, he 
resolved by every means to weaken the power of the Colossus. His 
reply to the ambassador, who sent him a long despatch setting forth 
the difficulties of interfering in this affair, and especially urging the 
ambiguous conduct of the Pope, is highly characteristic of the man. 
“The King has changed his council and the ministry its policy. We 
shall send an army into the Valtelline, which will render the Pope less 
uncertain, and the Spaniards more tractable.” 

It was not foreign affairs alone, however, that engaged his atten- 
tion. The whole land was in a state of ferment that threatened 
universal anarchy. The Huguenots were in a chronic state of revolt, 
and the great nobles combining in incessant conspiracies. Most dan- 
gerous of the conspirators was the King’s brother, Gaston Duc 
d'Orléans. History cannot furnish, even out of the family of which 
he was the founder, a character more revolting and contemptible than 
that of this prince. The first to initiate a plot, the first to fly upon 
discovery ; arousing discontent in every heart, and ready to betray 
and sacrifice every man who listened to his councils; there was no 
villainy, no treachery too black for his approval ; there was no mean- 
ness, no degradation to which he was not ready to submit to save 
himself from the consequences. Seven years had elapsed since Louis’s 
marriage with Anne of Austria, and still there was no heir to the 
crown ; the King’s health was delicate, and the chances were thus 
greatly in favour of Gaston’s succession. This gave him an in uence 


among the noblesse even greater than his position warranted. It was 
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but in the ordinary course of things that Orléans and his faction 
should be the bitter opponents of Richelieu ; to them were joined in 
the league of hate the Queen and her friends, the Duchesse de 
Chevreuse—the remarried widow of De Luynes—and the Princesse 
de Condé. From the first there had been feud between the Queen 
and the Cardinal. It has been said that he made dishonourable ad- 
dresses to her, and that the rejection of his advances was the cause of .- 
that enmity with which he ever afterwards pursued her. There is 
nothing improbable in the charge, for his gallantries were notorious, 
as Marion de Orme could have testified; but her dislike, probably, 
arose at first from the fact of his being a favourite of Marie de 
Médicis, between her and whom there had ever been implacable 
hostility. 

Out of these complications was hatched a conspiracy which aimed, 
not only at the destruction of the Minister, but the dethronement of 
the King, his divorce from the Queen and her marriage with Gaston. 
Joined with the arch-traitor in this design was the Duc de Venddme 
and his brother, the natural sons of Henry IV., the Comte de Soissons, 
the Duc de Montmorency, the Comte Chalais, and D'Ornano, one of 
the assassins of Conchini. Informed of the plot, Richelieu struck the 
first blow by arresting the latter. A few days afterwards Gaston was 
upon his knees before the Minister in abject submission, swearing upon 
the Gospel to love those who loved the King and the Queen Mother, 
and to inform his Majesty of the least word he heard uttered against 
him or his councillors, expressing at the same time his approval of the 
arrest of D’Ornano, who had hitherto been his most faithful servant. 
Once more the Cardinal played the part of the humble, studious 
priest, for the relentless animosity of his enemies intimidated him. 
Once more he pleaded his desire to retire from mundane affairs—he 
was weary of pomps and vanities; the weak, vacillating king, alarmed 
at the thought of being left to govern alone, would not hear of his re- 
tirement, and even wrote with his own hand the most lavish promises 
to defend him against all enemies, whoever they might be: “Assure 
yourself that I will never change,” ran the document, “and whoever 
attacks you, you shall have me for your second.” But his ruse ob- 
tained him a far more substantial protection than this royal bond 
in the shape of permission to raise a company of musquetecrs to 
serve him for a body-guard. Armed and omnipotent, he ordered the 
arrest of the Duc de Venddme, the Grand Prior, and several per- 
sonages of the highest consequence, among whom was the King’s 
favourite, the Comte de Chalais. Upon being arrested, the unfortu- 
nate young man, hoping thereby to save his life, made certain revela- 
tions which implicated the Queen in the plot; but on the scaffold he 
recalled the accusation, and firmly protested her innocence. This, 
however, goes for nothing: he would have been a poor creature who 
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would not have done as much under similar circumstances. There 
was a private judgment held upon the unhappy Anne in the King’s 
chamber, in the presence of Marie de Médicis and the Cardinal; 
Louis accused her of desiring his death in order that she might 
espouse Orléans. “ What! from Louis to Gaston; there would be too 
little to gain by such a change!” was her disdainful retort. 

The death of Henry IY. had once more loosed the persecution of a 
fanatical populace upon the Protestants, who were compelled to arm 
in self-defence. In the south and west they were under the leader- 
ship of such powerful names as Soubise, Trémouille, and Rohan, and 
formed a League, whose organization, army, and treasury, were per- 
fectly distinct from those of the State, thus forming a government 
within a government. So dangerous a combination, which threatened 
to permanently divide the kingdom, could not be permitted by so 
sagacious and powerful a statesman as Richelieu. As early as the 
period of the Valtelline expedition the royal fleet had gained an ad- 
vantage over the League in the waters of La Rochelle, which impor- 
tant naval and military town had always been the head-quarters of the 
Huguenots, and captured the Isle of Ré; but France did not possess 
at the time sufficient ships to blockade the port, and so the advantage 
was lost.* In 1627, however, the attitude of England compelled him 
to again turn his attention in that direction. Buckingham, to avenge 
himself upon Louis and Richelieu, had long since resolved upon war 
with France.t To provoke this, he had encouraged English privateers 
to seize upon French ships, which were confiscated as prizes. An 
application for assistance from Soubise, one of the great Huguenot 
leaders, gave him the opportunity he desired, and at his solicita- 
tion Charles fiited out a fleet of one hundred vessels, and an army of 
seven thousand men, for the invasion of France, of which the Duke 
himself, who was neither soldier nor sailor, was entrusted with the 
command. Nevertheless, he succeeded in effecting a landing upon the 
Isle of Ré. 


* Richelieu may be justly considered to have been the creator of the 
French navy. When he entered upon power, the nation did not possess a 
single vessel of war fit for service. This branch of the national defences 
was in a state of deplorable incompetency, as was every person connected 
with it; the admirals were nobles who knew no more of the sea than do 
our own Lords of the Admiralty. He abolished the office of Grand Admiral 
and instituted in its place a superintendent of navigation; established 
schools of pilotage and of marine artillery, and published a complete 
maritime code. In a few years he had created a fleet capable of coping 
with those of Spain and England. 

t “When the Duke was making preparations for a new embassy to 
Paris, a message was sent him from Lewis that he must not think of such 
a journey. In a romantic passion he swore ‘ That he would see the Queen 
in spite of all the power of France,’ and from that moment he determined 
to engage England in a war with that kingdom.”—HvuMe. 
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With all the energy the situation required, Richelieu set to work to 
repel the invader. Concealing the crisis from the King, who was sick 
at the time, he took the whole responsibility upon himself. He 
made every provision, spent his own money, engaged his credit, 
collected all the munitions of war, covered the menaced coast with 
troops, and, doffing his cardinal’s gown and hat for breastplate and 
helmet, commanded the expedition in person. Buckingham was com- 
pletely routed, and two-thirds of his army destroyed. The Royalists 
now laid siege to Rochelle. By the orders of the Minister, a mole 
4700 feet in length was thrown across the harbour, thus isolating 
the town from the sea, and rendering further assistance from England 
impossible. Twice was the gigantic work thrown down by the waves, 
but the inflexible Cardinal began afresh each time, and the third 
succeeded. After a most heroic resistance, during which, it is said, 
25,000 people, out of a population of 30,000, died by famine or the 
sword, the town was obliged to capitulate. The Cardinal, issuing 
from the trenches, where he had performed the part of captain and 
engineer, doffed his armour, and donning his gown celebrated ‘a 
thanksgiving mass in the Church of Sainte-Marguerite. 

But his enemies were like the fabled hydra: he had no sooner 
destroyed one batch than others sprang up in their places. His 
grand and comprehensive policy had long since soared above the 
weak intelligence of the Queen Mother. Jealous of the absolute 
power he wielded over the State, and, above all, jealous of the influ- 
ence he had won over her son’s mind, she now manifested towards him 
only bitterness and hostility. He no longer bowed before the storm, 
as in the old days, but faced it with haughty reproaches. “Con- 
siderations of State frequently oblige us to rise above the passions of 
princes,’ he gaid, and peremptorily demanded permission to retire 
from the ministry. Louis dared not accept his resignation, and was 
fain to humble himself to his all-powerful servant. 

More absolute than ever he turns his attention to the re-establish- 
ment of French influence in Italy, assembles a large body of troops, 
superintends their discipline, draws out a plan of campaign, and, 
carrying the King with him, is soon at the foot of the Alps. A 
complete victory over the Duke of Savoy and the Spanish army ter- 
minates the campaign. With his soldiers flushed with success, he 
again turns his arms against the Huguenots; Privas, Alais, Nimes, 
their last strongholds, fall before him ; De Rohan ‘makes submission, 
and on the 28th of June, 1629, the last flames of the civil war are 
extinguished. At Privas, while he was sick, there had been a cruel 
massacre; but at Montauban he received the Huguenot ministers 
with much graciousness, telling them that the King looked upon 
them as his subjects, and in that quality made no distinction between 
them and the Catholics. He used his victory with the most generous 
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moderation, and obtained an ordinance from the King which left the 
conquered the free exercise of their religion. Richelieu’s was too 
large a mind to be a persecutor of opinion. 

Another campaign against Savoy quickly followed this success. 
With armour on back, and sword at his side, he led the troops in 
person, endured all the dangers and fatigues of a common soldier, 
carried Pignerol and Chambéry, and, with the assistance of a brilliant 
victory gained by the Maréchal de Montmorency at Vegliana, brought 
the war to a close. But while the nation was growing greater and 
more powerful day by day, while the acclamations of the people fol- 
lowed his steps wherever he moved, the envy and hatred of little 
minds were endeavouring to rob him of the fruits of his labours. The 
two Queens, putting aside for a time their mutual antipathies, made 
common cause against him; the mother, whose sympathies were with 
Savoy, her son-in-law, importuned Louis night and day to dismiss his 
minister. But once more these enmities redounded to his honour, 
and letters patent conferring upon him the title of “ Principal Minister 
of State” raised him to a still greater height of power. 

Towards the end of the Italian campaign, however, Louis was 
seized with a fever at Lyons, and his life was despaired of. Even 
around the sick man’s bed the courtiers held council how the ob- 
noxious Cardinal should be disposed of after the King’s death. 
De Guise was for exile, Bassompierre for perpetual imprisonment, the 
Maréchal de Marillac, the Mother’s favourite, counselled death. An 
unseen listener, Richelieu overheard all, and marked each speaker for 
the doom he had proposed. But the crisis passed, and the King lived. 
The affectionate solicitude shown by the Queen during his danger 
softened his heart towards her, and inclined him to lend his ear to her 
accusations against the Cardinal, and to the prayers of the Mother 
for his dismissal. In vain did Richelieu, by the most humble advances, 
endeavour to conciliate her; implacable in her hatred, she only re- 
doubled her importunities. 

The result of these intrigues will be best conveyed to the reader in 
the following graphic scene, bequeathed us by the Abbé Siri, which 
was acted in the Luxembourg, Marie de Médicis’ palace. 


“As she was in the midst of her discourse, and was earnestly pressing 
her son to accord her what she desired, the Cardinal suddenly entered the 
chamber ; he had in truth found the door closed and express injunctions 
given to the usher to admit no person, and, above all, him, if he presented 
himself ; but as he knew all the ways of the palace, he went to the wardrobe 
of that princess, and through there entered the chamber, having gained for 
that end one of her women named Zuccole, who, being in her mistress’s 
confidence, was left sole guard of that entrance. The unexpected arrival 
of the Cardinal quite confounded the Queen Mother. Very soon, however, 
she recovered from her surprise, and the presence of the Cardinal served 
only to redouble her anger as much by the remembrance it renewed of all 
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the offences he had committed as because she saw herself interrupted in 
the accomplishment of her designs, so that, full of fury and resentment, 
transported with anger, she called him, in the presence of her son, a double- 
faced, insolent, audacious traitor, and bestowed upon him many other 
injurious epithets. She recapitulated to the King in his presence all that 
she had already said to him upon the subject before he arrived, omitting 
nothing that was calculated to still further blacken him in his mind. The 
Cardinal, astounded and confused at the extreme fury of this princess, 
replied not a single word to all the abuse she heaped upon him; he en- 
deavoured only to soften the bitterness of her mind, and to moderate her 
anger. That is why, with a respectful countenance and in the most humble 
and submissive terms he could find, accompanied even with tears, which he 
always had at his command, he addressed her in the most feeling manner 
in the world and the most proper, to soften her. But her hatred and 
anger against him had risen to such a height that neither his submission, 
his prayers, nor his tears were able to move her; on the contrary, she cried 
with a loud voice, that he was a crafty knave who well knew how to play 
his part, and that all he was doing was mere mummery, and a mere trick 
to deceive her once more. The Cardinal, seeing this, turned to the King 
and entreated him to permit his retiring and passing the remainder of his 
days in repose, it not being right that his Majesty should retain him in 
his service and continue him in the ministry against the wish of the Queen. 
At these words, the Monarch, testifying a desire to defer to the wishes of 
his mother, accorded him his request, and desired him to leave the presence.” 


Without losing a moment’s time, the Mother appoints two of her 
fayourites—the brothers De Marillac—to the premiership and the 
command of the army, throws open her salons to the crowd of fawn- 
ing sycophants, and gives way to the exultation of victory. But her 
confidence is premature; Richelieu is not yet defeated. Upon quit- 
ting the Luxembourg, Louis repairs to his hunting-lodge at Ver- 
sailles ; thither the Cardinal follows him, and obtains admission to his 
cabinet. What passed at that interview, history has not recorded ; 
but at the moment De Marillac, the premier, arrived to be formally 
installed in his new dignity, the King was taking leave of Richelieu, 
and commanding him to retain his office and serve him well in it. 
The would-be minister was arrested upon the spot, and his brother 
the same night at a supper he had given to celebrate his new fortune. 
French wit has recorded these events in history under the heading of 
“the Day of Dupes.” 

The Maréchal de Marillac, under the pretence of exactions and 
peculations carried on during his government in Champagne, was 
brought to the scaffold after a two years’ procés.* His brother died 


* The condemnation of this man, a soldier who had served in the army 
forty years, was an act of lawless tyranny; the Parlement of Paris twice 
declared the commission appointed to try him to be illegal, and was twice 
compelled to rescind its decree. Once resolved upon a course of action 
Richelieu was prepared to trample upon every law and every institution. 
He constituted himself the sole judge of the right and the wrong, and his. 
WILL was the only fixed law of the nation. 
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in prison. All the creatures of the Queen Mother, down to the 
meanest, were cast into the Bastille, and she herself exiled from 
France never to return to it. She ended her days miserably in a 
foreign land, and well deserved her fate. The cowardly Gaston, who 
had shown a clean pair of heels at the bursting up of the plot, 
immediately sought about for other dupes with whom to concoct con- 
spiracy. This time he found a noble one in the Maréchal de Mont- 
morency, who placed himself at the head of a body of malcontents 
vowed to the destruction of the Cardinal. They were defeated in an 
engagement near Castelnaudry, and the Maréchal and the Duke fell 
into the hands of the Minister. Orléans licked the dust, betrayed 
his victims as usual, and signed a treaty in which he vowed to ever- 
more love all the King’s ministers, and Richelieu especially. Being 
the King’s brother, he escaped unscathed, and was permitted to join 
his worthy mother in Brussels; But the brave Montmorency was 
condemned to the block, spite of the prayers of the people and an 
almost universal intercession. 

While suppressing the power of the Protestants at home, the Car- 
dinal’s inimical policy towards the House of Austria engaged him to 
assist them abroad; thus we find him taking part with the revolting 
Netherlands, and allying himself during the Thirty Years’ War with 
the great Protestant champion, Gustavus Adolphus. The revolution 
which wrested Portugal from Spain also greatly owed its success to 
his countenance and succour. Varying fortunes attended the arms of 
France during the period of this the most awful of all the wars of 
creeds. In 1635 the Imperialists and Spaniards crossed the frontiers 
at different points, and the latter advanced within thirty-five leagues 
of Paris. A universal cry, @ la mode francaise, when rulers or 
generals are unsuccessful, rose from every order of the State. Be- 
lieving the storm to be overwhelming, Richelieu would have retreated 
before it, but for the encouragement and counsels of Pere Joseph. He 
held his ground, and conquered. The invaders were beaten back, and 
everywhere defeated. Not in vain had he taken up the mantle of the 
great Henry; the decline of the House of Austria and the ruin of 
the Spanish monarchy date from this period, as well as the permanent 
preponderance of France in the affairs of Europe. 

Not all the terrible examples which the inexorable Cardinal had 
already held up to his enemies could repress the hydra from sending 
forth new heads. The Queen continued to carry on a correspondence 
with the exiled foes of the Minister, especially with the Duchesse de 
Chevreuse, and even to hold treasonous communication with those 
foreign powers most hostile to France. Such despatches, more than 
once intercepted by her ever-watchful enemy, brought upon her fresh 
and ever increasing humiliation. But in 1638, in the twenty-second 
year of her unhappy married life, a Dauphin was born ; an event which 
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brought forth many scandalous effusions from the ribald pamphleteers 
of the time, and did little to soften the King’s habitual coldness to- 
wards her. 

Orléans was as indefatigable as ever in plotting, and continued to 
bring better heads than his own to the block. De Soisson’s conspi- 
racy, however, which broke out in 1641, and which was supported by 
the Duc de Bouillon, Spain, and Austria, might have brought about 
a revolution had not the leader been killed in the first engagement. 
Scarcely was this rebellion dissolved before the hydra sent forth 


another head. ‘To distract the King’s maundering affections from 


Mademoiselle de Hauteville *—for he could not endure that Louis 
should have any favourite, male or female, unless of his choosing— 
Richelieu had placed about his person, in the capacity of spy, a 
young gentleman named Cinq-Mars. ‘This youth, who was very 
handsome, and engaging in manners, quickly became supreme favourite, 
and his royal master’s bosom confidant. Louis, in his weak, fretful 
way, would constantly complain to him of the Cardinal’s tyranny and 
of his weariness beneath the yoke; from which this shallow-sighted 
courtier conceived the assurance that, safe in the royal protection, 
he might attempt the destruction of the obnoxious Minister and 
leap into his place. 

The outcome of such ideas was a conspiracy, which embraced De 
Bouillon, Orléans, and all the other haters of the great man. While 
this was concocting, a severe illness kept Richelieu away from the 
court. He suspected, however, that mischief was brewing, but could 
obtain no proofs. One day he received anonymously a sealed packet 
which contained a copy of the conspirators’ treaty with Spain. 
With the spring of a tiger he was upon them: Cinq-Mars was 
arrested, and Orléans, so swift had been his movement, unable to 
fly, sent him the most humble excuses, the most cowardly supplica- 
tions. The condition he imposed upon this double traitor was that 
he should give up the names of all his accomplices; a condition 
which he scrupulously and with all alacrity performed. Cing-Mars 
boldly asserted that the King knew of his projects, and had not dis- 
couraged them. Louis was compelled to admit that a proposition for 
the Cardinal’s destruction had been made to him, but protested that 
he had repelled it with horror; and so he gave up his favourite to the 
tiger’s fangs with the most heartless indifference. 

On the morning of the execution he was walking with some gentlc- 
men in the grounds of Saint-Germain. Taking out his watch, and 


* Louis XIII.’s amours were few and, it is believed, platonic; yet woe 
to her upon whom he cast an eye of liking, for from that hour the Minister 
resolved upon her destruction. He banished Mademoiselle de Hauteville 
from the court, and consigned the beautiful and amiable Mademoiselle de 
la Fayette to a cloister. 
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seeing that it was the hour fixed for the fatal event, he said, with the 
utmost sang-froid, “I should like to see the ugly grimace that cher 
amt* is making just now.” 

More than ever did he now fall beneath the domination of his 
minister, and never had that minister been so triumphant and 
terrible. His progress from Lyons, where the execution had taken 
place, to Paris was that of a Cesar. Being in ill health, he was 
carried by his guards in a gorgeous litter, which accommodated, be- 
sides his bed, seats for two other persons; it was so large that in 
places walls had to be taken down and gates widened to admit its 
passage. But the Nemesis of blood was upon the conqueror in 
the midst of his victory. Sick in body, sick in mind; the hydra 
sending forth heads faster than ever; the heavy burden of taxation 
created by the ceaseless wars maddening the lower classes to riot; 
every hand armed with a dagger against his life; every person that 
approached the throne threatening that which was dearer to him than 
life—his power. He dared not stir abroad, even to the King’s ante- 
chamber, unless surrounded by guards; fear and hatred were the 
only sentiments he inspired. At last came the end, when the iron 
will could no longer sustain the frail body, and worn out by labour 
and anxiety, the great Minister lay upon his bed of death. “Sire,” 
he said to the King, who came to visit him, “in taking leave of your 
Majesty, I have the consolation of leaving your kingdom more power- 
ful than it ever was before, and your enemies abased.” Henri Martin, 
in his ‘History of France,’ gives this fine picture of the closing 
scene :— 


“On the 3rd of December, in the afternoon, the King came to see the 
Cardinal for the last time. The doctors, having given up all hope, had 
abandoned the sick man to some empirics who procured him a little relief, 
but his weakness increased: on the morning of the fourth, perceiving the 
approach of death, he desired his niece, the Duchess d’Aguillon, to retire, 
‘the person,’ according to his own words, ‘whom he had most loved;’ it 
was the only moment, not of weakness, but of tenderness, that he had had; 
his immovable firmness was not belied during all his long sufferings. All 
the assistants, ministers, generals, relations, and domestics, were bathed in 
tears; for this terrible man was, by the confession of contemporaries the 
least favourable to him, ‘the best master, relation, and friend that ever 
existed.’ Towards noon he heaved a deep sigh, then a feebler one, then his 
body sank down and remained immovable—his great soul had departed.” 


Five months afterwards, on the 14th of May, 1613, Louis followed 
him into the tomb, thus dying ere he could realise the irreparable 
loss he had sustained. 

With the administration of Richelieu ended that intermediate 
epoch which began with Francis I, and which is known, in the 


* Cher ami was the name he had given the unfortunate Cinq-Mars in 
the days of his favour. 
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history of art, as the Renaissance. It was he who swept away the 
last outward forms of the feudal system ; its spirit lingered in remote 
provinces until the great Revolution, but as an institution it died with its 
ancient titles and privileges. In 1626 he had sent forth a mandate 
for the destruction of the fortifications of all towns and chdteaua not 
necessary to the defence of the country, thereby rendering the nobles 
powerless to resist authority. The counts and dukes who had ruled 
over the provinces and towns of the kingdom during the middle ages, 
and who, except when the sceptre was grasped by a strong hand, set 
the central power at defiance, had been superseded by governors ap- 
pointed by the King ; but these dignities, vested in the great families, 
had gradually become hereditary, and were wielded with a haughti- 
ness and contempt for the royal will scarcely inferior to the ancient 
suzerains. Richelieu transferred these governorships to inferior per- 
sonages who could be displaced at pleasure, and whose obedience 
could thus be more safely relied upon. Until the power of the nobles 
was crushed, peace and law could never be established, since their 
pride, their feuds and ambition kept the nation in a constant ferment. 
It was the substitution of one tyrant for many—an exchange which 
was favourable to the country for a time, until it developed into that 
absolute centralisation which drained the very life-blood of France 
during the latter part of the reign of Louis XIV. and the whole 
of that of his successor. Richelieu sowed the first seed of the 
Revolution. 

Reference has already been made to the reforms he effected in the 
naval administration ; scarcely less sweeping were those he brought 
about in the military department. Special taxes were set aside for 
the maintenance of the army, the pay and condition of which had 
been hitherto dependent upon the general state of the finances. The 
soldiery were forbidden to pillage the inhabitants of the country during 
war, or to oppress them with cruel exactions, and fall justice was done 
to all who had suffered from such causes. Buta yet more radical 
change from the old to the new style of warfare was effected by the 
alteration in military costume. The old ponderous panoply of steel 
was almost entirely cast aside; in the Musqueteer Guards even the 
helmet was superseded by a broad-brimmed hat of felt. 

No inward reforms, deeply affecting the happiness and well-being 
of the nation, could have so effectually marked the transition from the 
ancient to the modern as the abolition of these old titles, old customs 
and old costumes, for these are the symbols which individualise ages 
and nations. It is these outward husks, and not the entities they 
shroud, which separate us from Rome and medievalism. Could some 
magician bring back the men of past ages we should be astonished to 
find how little human nature changes, how little better or worse it 
really is than it was two thousand or five hundred years ago. Now 
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the tiger’s claws are sheathed and gloved, in the old times they were 
more usually worn bare; but they still exist, sharp and cruel as ever, 
when the pressure comes to draw them forth. 

It could be scarcely imagined that amidst such perils and mighty 
cares a statesman would find time to compose tragedies and busy 
himself with the pursuits of literature. Nevertheless, our Cardinal did 
find time to keep five poets, among whom was Pierre Corneille, writing 
plays upon plots he had himself invented; he also wrote a tragi- 
comedy called Mirame, upon the production of which he expended 
two hundred thousand crowas. Herein lay the weakness of this iron 
soul: to praise his play was the surest road to his favour; one writer 
received six hundred livres for six verses of eulogy, and pensions were 
liberally scattered upon his flatterers. But beyond such personal 
vanity, unlike his royal master, who disliked both letters and people 
of letters, Richelieu took a deep interest in literature and its professors ; 
a little society which met occasionally to discuss literary subjects 
suggested to him the foundation of a body which should decide 
all questions of taste, criticism, and language; hence the Académie 
Frangaise, of which he was the founder and protector. 

By no means a gay court, although a sensual and licentious one, 
was that of Louis XIII. Sombre and melancholy, oppressed by a 
superstitious gloom, which he dignified by the name of religion,* 
caring little for any diversion save that of hunting, such was the 
central figure. 


“He saw himself reduced to the most melancholy and miserable life in 
the world, without suite, without court, without power, and, consequently, 
without pleasure and without honour. Thus were passed some years of his 
life at Saint-Germains, where he lived like a private gentleman; and while 
his armies were taking towns and winning battles, he amused himself with 
catching birds. . . . But the chase did not occupy him so much but that he 
grew weary at times. Sometimes he would lay hold of a person and say, 
‘Let us stand at that window until we tire ourselves,’ and then he would 
fall into a reverie. One could scarcely enumerate all the fine handicrafts 
he had learned beyond those which concerned the chase; for he would 
make leather cannons, snares, nets, arquebusses, money. He was a good 
confectioner, a good gardener, he raised green peas, and sent them to be 
sold in the market... . 


“Tl eut cent vertus de valet 
Et pas une vertu de maitre.” + 


The surroundings of this melancholy picture were even darker. 
The Queen usually sequestered from all pleasure by the jealousy of 
her husband, the whole atmosphere heavy with espionage, conspiracy 

* “Tl waimoit point Dieu, mais il avoit grand peur de Venfer,” said a 
Frenchman epigrammatically. 

t Tallemant de Reaux—‘ Histoirette de Louis Treize.’ 
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and death, and the grim shadow of the executioner hovering over all. 
And as though the sword and the axe could not kill fast enough, 
duels to the death were fought in every street and every public place 
upon the most frivolous pretences.* It was an age of transition which 
extended far beyond this reign, until the end of the Fronde time and 
the administration of Colbert; it was the fight of nature against law, 
savagery against civilisation. Have we gained as much as we imagine 
by the exchange? It is a question well worth pondering over. 

The monarch was but a puppet in the hands of his mighty minister, 
and would gladly have shaken off the yoke if he had dared. He had 
never liked the Cardinal, even from the time he first came to court 
as the obsequious and humble friend of the Queen Mother. “I 
know that man better than you do, Madame,” he said to her one 
day; “he has a measureless ambition.” Fear and incapacity for 
state affairs were the bonds which bound the master to the servant. 
And Richelieu used every art to magnify the difficulties of statecraft 
in his master’s eyes. Without this pilot Louis was like a rudder- 
less ship drifting before a gale amidst shoals and quicksands. Toa 
temperament so timid, weak, and vacillating the iron will of such a 
man was necessary for support.t 

A figure at once elegant and imposing, a majestic bearing, features 
delicate, yet stern, and the eye of an eagle, such is the portrait of the 
great Cardinal, which has been handed down to posterity. In society 
the terrible and relentless statesman was gay and spirituel ; his con- 
versation, from the extent of his knowledge and the depth of his mind, 
delightful, and at the same time diversified by bon mots, and the 
gossip of the time. In the society of ladies he was the most polished 
of gallants; he was a constant frequenter at the Hotel Rambouillet; 
assisted at the theses d’amour of the Précieuses, and even spoke the 
jargon of the romances of the period. His ordinary life was one of 
unceasing labour. He usually retired to rest at eleven o'clock, but 
slept only three or four hours. His first sleep passed, he had his 
portfolio brought to him in bed, and either wrote himself or dictated 
to a secretary. At six o'clock he went to sleep again, but rose 
between seven and eight. Having performed his devotions, he set his 
secretaries to copy the despatches of which he had made minutes 
during the night. After this he dressed, and received his ministers, 
with whom he shut himself up until ten or eleven. Then he heard 
mass, and took a walk round the garden, where he gave audience to 


* In twenty years it was calculated that 8000 were killed in these 
encounters. In vain did kings issue edicts pronouncing them punishable 
with death; they were never enforced until Richelieu executed two gentle- 
men for fighting in the Place Royale. 

t For the finest portrait ever drawn of this king the reader is referred 
to Victor Hugo’s splendid play of ‘ Marion de L’Orme.’ 
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the numerous inferior persons who sought him. After dinner he 
conversed for several hours with his guests. The rest of the day was 
employed in State affairs, in receiving ambassadors and other func- 
tionaries. In the evening he took another walk for recreation, and to 
give audience to those who could not obtain it in the morning. 
Judged by the petty canons of a superficial age, of which the little- 
ness of soul is surpassed only by its inflated vanity, the grand, antique 
figure of this mighty statesman is that of a tyrant and wholesale 
murderer. But it is by the canons of his own time, and by the broad 
principles taught by universal history, not by those of milksop humani- 
tarians, that Armand Richelieu and his deeds must be judged. It was 
a vast task he imposed upon himself—out of the anarchy into which 
his age had fallen to create order. His order, truly, was absolutism, 
but, nevertheless, it was the first link in the chain which led to 
liberty. Spite of our nineteenth-century ideas, social and political 
advancement cannot be accomplished by leaps; it is the slowest and 
most tedious of all progress, and its motto should be, Festina lente. 
Feudalism, although admirably adapted for the Middle Ages, would 
have kept nations in eternal bondage; until that inelastic yoke was 
removed, the people could never expand. Both in France and England 
the rise of the middle class dates from the establishment of absolute 
monarchy, as the rise of the great body of the people dates from the 
French Revolution. To assert that Richelieu’s policy aimed at ulti- 
mate freedom would be to assert a fallacy ; nevertheless, it did much 
to bring it about. De Retz has said that ‘his care for the State did 
not extend beyond his own life,’ but that manual of statecraft, the 
‘Testament Politique,’ which he left behind, would seem to refute 
that theory. The work he did for France was a grand legacy to 
posterity ; he put a termination to the terrible religious wars which 
had desolated the country during more than a century, and while 
granting free toleration to its worship, he for ever destroyed Pro- 
testantism as a political power; he annexed Lorraine and the greater 
part of Alsace, and conquered the enemies of France, whether English, 
Spaniards, or Austrians; he reformed both army and navy, and swept 
away numberless ancient corruptions and abuses. The days for social 
advancement, for the rise and encouragement of trade and manufac- 
tures had not yet come; that was a work reserved for a future 
minister, a great man, but a much smaller than he. It had not come 
because the middle class had not risen to sufficient consideration in the 
State, but Richelieu cut down the barriers which barred their pro- 
gress; he was Colbert’s pioneer. He reformed with axe and sword. 
Lhe forest must be cleared, the wild beasts slaughtered, before the 
settler can build his hut, and sow his corn, and live in peace. He was 
a tyrant only to the great, his vengeance seldom descended on less 
than a noble. He would have all equal before the king, all equally 
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amenable to the law; in that he was the first abolitionist of privilege ; : 
he was the first great liberator of his nation. He was merciless, since 
the men he resolved to crush could be intimidated only by measures 
of the extremest rigour. But in war his clemency was far in advance 
of his age; and his victories were never stained by massacre or 
cruelty. Of the sacredness of individual life he had no feeling. “I 
never undertake anything,” he said, “ without thorough consideration. 
But when once my resolution is taken, I go straight to my object, I 
overthrow all, I mow down all, I cover all with my red cassock.” 
And the terrible purpose once resolved upon no prayer could pierce 
him, no considerations of gratitude or humanity soften. Once, when 
in great danger from his enemies, Montmorency offered to shelter and 
protect him ; such generosity should never have heen forgotten. But, 
when the brave Maréchal lay under sentence of death, he was reminded 
of the incident, but without effect. He was as much the fox as the 
lion; the dwarf as the giant; he could even cringe and play the 
sycophant unto abasement. He was as vindictive as he was ungrate- 
ful, and never forgave either slight or injury. His vanity descended 
to the absurd and undignified. Fontenelle tells us that at the repre- 
sentation of his tragedy, Mirame, 


“T have heard say that the applause which was given to the play, or 
rather to him who was known to be so interested in it, transported the 
Cardinal so beyond himself that sometimes he rose and leaned half out of 
his box to show himself to the assembly ; at other times he imposed silence 
in order that passages yet finer might be well heard.” 


He before whose frown the haughtiest nobles, and even the royalty 
of France trembled, he who held at his will the lives of millions, was 
transported with delight by the hand-clapping of a few toadies and 
groundlings! 

How greedy he was of all fame is testified in the following passage 
from one of Mazarin’s despatches :— 


“In all things he desires that the decision, whatever it may be, shall 
appear to depend upon him, and upon him alone; he allows no person to 
share in his glory. If he entrust a difficult affair to any one, as soon as he 
sees it in a good way, he finds means of taking it out of the hands of him 
to whom he has confided it, and draw it to himself, so that in the end he 
may have all the honour.” 


Such was Armand Richelieu, statesman, churchman, soldier, /iétéra- 
tewr, and précieux ; he was endowed with many of the meanest and 
worst qualities of humanity; but he was possessed of a genius for 
governing men which appears only once in many generations. 
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Che Pleasures and Drawbacks of Cravelling. 


TRAVELLING is the necessity of the savage, and the luxury of the 
civilized man. Yet if we look closely into the motives of the two, we 
shall find that the same impulse governs each ; the same spirit im- 
pels both. The houseless nomad, ignorant of the arts of agriculture, 
and dead to those chemical laws which demand that waste shall be 
repaired by the return of the self-same agents which cultivation has 
extracted, uses up even the most fertile soil with a ravenous rapidity ; 
nor is he even acquainted with the principle which underlies rotation 
of crops, in order to defer the process of deterioration. He found a 
garden ; wild, it is true, and unkempt. He leaves a wilderness, He 
clears and sows, sows and reaps, reaps and sows, until he discovers 
that every year a less bountiful harvest rewards his expectations. He 
then goes further afield, carries with him his family, his rude imple- 
ments, and his unthrift, and recommences upon a fresh soil the cld 
operation of exhaustion. Necessity—not yet the mother of true in- 
vention—makes him a traveller; and unless some Promethean mind 
had arisen to teach the arts of the forge, and the more patent laws of 
chemistry, he would have made the grand tour of the world, leaving 
desolation in his track. 

We are many generations removed from our vagrant ancestors, 
whose enterprise was scanty, and whose main stolid yearning was 
anxiety for an easy life. But the primordial passions of man change 
not with his language, his clothes, his discoveries, the rise of cities, 
the constitution of empires, the descent of the Muses, the growth of 
religions, or the sidereal flights of philosophy. A Frenchman ex- 
pressed the opinion to Byron that the Greeks are just the same 
canaille as they were in the days of Themistocles; and under the 
double-breasted waistcoat of the nineteenth-century paterfamilias beats 
very much the same sort of heart as thousands of years ago heaved 
under the wampum-belt of the strolling barbarian. The measured 
walk of the plebeian taxpayer does not conceal from him who adds 
reflection to observation, the indubitable fact that is it animated by 
the same desires as the woodland stride of the noble savage. We put 
out of consideration the more apparent analogy which must strike 
everybody between the nomadic life of the aborigines of Hercynian 
forests, driven to explore fresh fields and pastures new because the 
impoverished plots no longer yielded their former crops of sordid rye, 
and the eyver-shifting hut of the backwoods squatter, who travels ever 
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farther and farther after the setting sun, in order to ravish virgin soil 
at each new step. For it might be argued that he, too, is a savage, 
compared with whom the Getz or the Scythians of Horace were an 
advanced people, Nor need we dwell upon the stream of emigration 
to the colony where a successful soldier has lately been striving to 
plant the seeds of confederation, or to that other more remote and 
more prosperous dependency, which, though as yet but sparsely 
peopled, is beginning to clamour for annexations, and to imitate the 
devouring appetite of its European parent. 

Our nomad is the modern tourist, the highly developed and 
civilized being—at least, he reckons himself such—who has, perhaps, 
a model farm, or a few acres of accommodation pasturage, or at any 
rate a profitable kitchen-garden, any or all of which are thoroughly 
well utilized, who never shifts his tent, and to whom the word “ home ” 
brings none but conservative and stationary associations. It is this 
respectable citizen, who wears broadcloth and reads ‘Tempter Bar,’ 
whom we are likening to the wandering boor. He may not relish the 
comparison ; and as he takes his first-class return ticket to Basle or 
Milan, and reflects with satisfaction that all his silver plate is safe at 
his bankers, and those cormorants, his servants, are all on board 
wages, he doubtless makes comparison of himself with others, of a 
more flattering description. 

But whither is he bound? And why is he going? He is going to 
see the Rhine; he is off to the valley of the Rhone; he will try if he 
can cross a glacier; he will see what gliding in a gondola feels like ; 
he will behold that fair Florence of which he has heard so often; he 
will wander in the Coliseum by moonlight; he will hear the twang 
of the light guitar, and watch the dance of the Phrygian-capped 
fishermen on the sands of the lovely Bay of Naples. He has never 
done any of these things, and he is going to do them now. They 
are all new to him, and the human mind is refreshed and exhilarated 
by novelty. 

Precisely. Habemus confitentem reum. He wants change. But 
why? Because he has used up everything at home. The domestic 
soil yields but a meagre and beggarly crop ; he is wearied of every- 
day sounds and sights, and hungers—mark the word !—for sights 
and sounds and sensations that are new. The nomad fit, nay, the 
nomad necessity has got hold of him, and he must needs move on. 
Has he really exhausted everything he has left behind? He thinks 
he has. So does the savage. Neither has done more than scratched 
the surface, which, no doubt, is soon exhausted in either case. But 
what does the modern tourist know of his own country, his own 
county, his own parish, nay, his own little domain? He is well 
acquainted, probably, with all the gossip of the one, and possibly with 
half the politics of the other. But has he seen all the lovely shires 
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of his native land? Can he tell the geology, the entomology, and all 
the thousand and one peculiarities of the district of his birth? We 
are not reproaching him. We are merely establishing our case. Like 
the naked vagabond of the primitive world, he is moving on to some- 
thing new, because he merely skims the old, and then declares it is 
worn out. He has a mind, it is true, where the savage only had a 
stomach ; but the same law of unsystematic hunger eggs on both to 
new experiences. The second, like the first, is merely obeying a law 
which was in operation when beans were bullion, when woad was 
full dress, and when brides wore rings in their noses instead of in their 
ears. 

So much for the motive of modern travelling, which is one of the 
most prominent manias of the time. But what are its advantages, 
or, at least, its pleasures; and what its drawbacks, if, indeed, any 
attend it ? 


Its pleasures are many and conspicuous, especially in anticipation. 
Byron said that, 


“Even in leaving the most unpleasant people, 
One can’t help somehow looking at the steeple.” 


The converse holds good of promised change; since even in leaving 
the most pleasant places one cannot resist looking forward. We may 
possibly all be fools, and certainly dusky death is the end of us; 
but to-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, have a fascination not 
to be resisted! Indeed, they constitute a yet untouched compensa- 
tion, 

“'To-morrow’s empty balance ’gainst to-day,” 


of the comforting expectation of which not even to-morrow’s 
emptiness can rob us. Vixi. I enjoyed to-day before it came. So it 
is when a person is going to travel: going to enjoy a change. He 
has not experienced one for six, eight, ten, eleven long months. It 
yet wants a fortnight to the time when the waves will bound beneath 
him like a steed that knows its rider; before Calais pier will come 
into view ; before he will sit down to a French breakfast; before pea- 
sant girls with light blue eyes will proffer him early flowers; before 
he will listen to the yodling of the shepherd lads of the Canton 
Valais; before he sees for himself that Mont Blanc is the Monarch of 
Mountains; before he harkens to the song and oar of Adria’s 
gondolier ; before he beholds that dream in stone by Arno’s lowly 
bridges ; before he stands amid the world of tombs, and the smile of 
desolation that drapes the endless mourning of the Campagna. Won't 
it be delightful? Three weeks more. Two weeks. Only a week. 
Only a couple of days. Think of it! To-morrow! 

That is real pleasure, the one undeniable pleasure of travelling. 


The back, it is said, is made to the burden; but the burden is made 
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lighter and the back ever so much stronger by the ever-present con- 
sciousness that the load will shortly lie upon the ground. Through 
how many fatiguing hours, through how many dull days, through 
what a world of worry and annoyance and disappointment were you 
carried by the recollection of the holiday ahead, by the reflection that 
all the harass and fret would terminate in six weeks’ freedom and a 
run on the Continent! As the moment draws nearer, the excitement 
waxes ; and confess, if you are honest, that no moment during your 
absence was comparable in delight with that when the order was given 
to bring down the portmanteaus from the attic, give them a thorough 
dusting, and look up the keys and the travelling-straps. 

So far travelling is an unmitigated pleasure, and if matters could 
be so arranged, I am not sure that the wise man, having enjoyed his 
travelling so consumedly, to say nothing of so cheaply, would not then 
order his things to be unpacked again, dismiss the fly that was to take 
him and his luggage to the station, regard himself as having returned 
from a long trip, and then remain at home. Unhappily we cannot 
p'ay such pranks with our imagination, and fancy, thus once bit, 
would be twiceshy. The man who intends to travel, travels; and he 
who has revelled in the unmixed delights of anticipation, must perforce 
experience the alloyed pleasures of reality. He prepared to start, and 
he starts; but he is a lucky fellow if, before he returns, he has not 
occasion more than once to compare himself to that stupid animal, the 
horse, whose ardent desire to quit his stable is only surpassed by his 
eager longing to get back to it. 

Still, as the phrase is, much depends. There is travelling and 
travelling, and there are travellers and travellers. Moreover there is 
weather and weather. Were one a despot over things animate and in- 
animate, possibly one might make travelling uniformly as agreeable as 
staying at home may be made by any well-constituted mind. But 
the heavens are not to be commanded, and the rain falls upon the 
travelled and the untravelled alike. August is not certain to be fine ; 
October is not sure to be cool. The Channel will not comport itself 
complaisantly to the most over-worked drudge or the most eager 
tourist, and a delightful holiday may commence with the horrors of 
the middle passage. For the French breakfast, on which you had 
counted, your squeamish stomach may be unfit, and you may be only 
too glad to totter to a railway carriage already occupied by five fellow- 
creatures, some of whom insist upon having the windows shut in con- 
sequence of the dust, or open in spite of the draught. This first ex- 
perience is not perhaps a solitary one; and you end by regarding a train 
as a travelling dungeon, with a chance of being pounded into pulp. If 
you travel by day, you are broiled; if you journey by night, you are 
robbed of your rest. You are lucky if you do not lose your luggage 
once in the course of your delightful holiday, and if at least a week 
out of the six be not consumed in what, at one time, seems the hope- 
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less attempt to recover it, and in frightfully bad language at the 
expense of foreigners in general. 

There are minor miseries and major miseries, and you have a taste 
of both. When you ascend the Rigi there is a fog; when you are at 
Chamounix, there is a plague of flies; when you reach Milan, La Scala 
is closed. Florence is always delightful, but you perhaps had a smart 
touch of dysentery and had to cut your journey short, and having 
gone all that way in order to see everything, you were compelled to 
leave without seeing anything except your bill. Then, somehow or 
other, the delightful mid-day breakfasts do not suit you. It must 
be your English constitution, and you go back to the old tea and 
toast, eggs and bacon, which were a thousand times better at home. 
You thought you would meet some most delightful people. On your 
right at the table-d’hote is a countryman of your own, who might 
compromise himself were he to converse with a person of whose ante- 
cedents and belongings he knows nothing. On your left is a German 
child, who would be ill-mannered in an English nursery. Opposite 
you is a transatlantic traveller, whose conversation is devoted to the 
demonstration of the inferiority of everything in Europe, yourself and 
your country included, and salving the real sense of his own vulgarity 
by tall talk and systematic bumptiousness. If it rains, and rains in- 
cessantly, then let them help you who can, for clearly the gods will 
rot. You cannot roam about cold, damp galleries all day long. 
Besides, they close at three. For once you are glad that table-d’héte 
is at five. But when ¢able-d’héte is over? You peruse every imagin- 
able paper in the reading-room, papers that are perfect fossils, and that 
were printed before you left England. Then you retire to your 
room and read a 'Tauchnitz novel, which, as dark sets in, you have to 
peruse by the light of a couple of very inferior candles. How many 
napoleons would you give to be in your own study and by your own 
fireside at that moment? And, on the whole, what do you think of 
the palms and temples of the South ? 

Ten chances to one, if you are travelling alone, the places you most 
want to see are crammed full of people, and you are relegated toa 
sixth story in a third-rate hotel—a clear addition to your miseries. 
But possibly you are not travelling alone. You have, say, the com- 
panionship of your wife, and very pleasant company too in the right 
place. Let us have no cant, one way or the other. Home is the 
pleasantest place in the world, and that is not home where the wife is 
not. But to begin with, women are rarely good travellers, and per- 
haps wives are the worst travellers in the world. Our friend Punch, 
who is no cynic, and strictly a family man, once made a person ask 
his friend, “ Are you going to travel for pleasure, or are you going to 
travel with your wife?” It sounds very dreadful when the laugh has 
died away ; but there is a kernel of truth in the half-unpleasant satire. 
2a2 
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If you—you, a strong, hearty man, with no aches, pains, nor nerves— 
find travelling sometimes so fatiguing, such a weariness, such a pain 
of a pleasure, what think you is felt by the much more highly-strung 
creature who travels to please you, and in order not to be separated 
from your side over long? Where you feed badly, she starves ; where 
you grumble, she silently endures, till perhaps she can endure no 
longer. Does her fatigue increase your enjoyment? Does it not 
spoil it altogether? Are you not vexed beyond utterance when you 
cannot get her the much-desired cup of tea, when the train is full and 
‘she cannot lie down, when at the end of a long journey, that is the 
best bedroom to be had. Then there are places which cannot be 
visited save on foot or on horseback; and while she cannot walk, how, 
in the name of all that’s reasonable, can she be expected to ride a 
mule on that saddle for hours upon hours over the Téte Noire or the 
Col de Balme? She tries and succumbs. You don’t let her, and 
she feels she has marred your pleasure. And both of you inwardly 
confess, as night closes in, that Madame de Stael was right when, in 
‘Corinne, she describes travelling to be “un des plus tristes 
plaisirs de la vie.” 

Then leave your wife at home. Many men do; many men must. 
The matter of cost settles the question very frequently. What's 
meat for one may be made meat for two; but what are travelling 
expenses for one are not and cannot be made travelling expenses for 
a second likewise, more especially when the second wants several 
things with which the first can dispense. But is it pleasant to any 
man to leave his wife at home, even though she be the one to 
urge him to go on a little tour, thinking that he requires it? If he 
be anything of a fellow, he feels as though he were acting selfishly, 
even though he may not be; and, in any case, he misses his usual and 
best companion, and must often feel desperately lonely without her. 
T have already alluded to those dull evenings spent in hotel bedrooms, 
and at such a moment he has a heart of stone if he does not feel 
disposed to exclaim, as in Maud, “Oh! that it were possible after long 
absence, &c.,” and even the least uxorious of husbands discovers the 
truth of the latter half of a Latin line too well known to be quoted. 
He has travelled “ without her,” and he misses her unspeakably. 

But why not travel with a friend? Certainly, as Mr. Disraeli ob- 
serves in one of his novels, if you want to lose him. Better lend him 
a hundred pounds at once. Addison and a noble ally travelled, quar- 
relled, and parted. Gray tried the same experiment; and he and his 
companion disputed at Mantua over the meaning of an Italian word, 
and agreed to differ to the extent of meeting no more. 


* Alas! alas! we wear each other: out; 
With self’s disease each other we infect; 
Each is a perfect circle, orbed about, 
And if we more than touch, we intersect.” 
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No; if a man is to travel, nine times out of ten he will do well to 
travel alone, unless he be a person devoid of all internal resource. 
He will then occasionally meet and for a time foregather with pleasant 
people, whom he can separate from when tact or surfeit requires his 
doing so; and close companionship with unpleasant people he can avoid 
altogether. Still, if the weather breaks, and no pleasant people appear 
to correct the monotony of rainy days and salles de lecture, he must 
needs feel that sense of desolation of which I have already spoken. 
But is there no other side to the shield? Indeed there is: and 
unfortunate must be the man who cannot look back upon some days 
of travel which are among the choicest memories of his life. But 
these are days of travel spent off the beaten track, and which do not 
come within the limited realms of the ordinary tourist. “I re- 
member, some fifteen years ago, when I was wintering in Rome, 
starting for a ride in the Campagna, one lovely March afternoon, with 
a young but pleasant associate, and with no other intention than that | 
of being within the walls again by sundown. All at once it occurred 
to us that we should like to sleep at Frascati, and we pushed on and 
were there just in time to see the dome of Saint Peter’s distinctly in 
the twilight, though no other trace of the Eternal City was at that 
hour visible. We had roughish fare, but we enjoyed it vastly, and 
spent the evening in company with some ardent French Legitimists, 
who were in the Papal Zouaves, and ready to die, as some of them 
afterwards did, for the Cross Keys. The next morning we made an 
expedition on foot to Tusculum, and spent a sunny hour at noon upon 
its grassy amphitheatre. By that time the rage for moving about 
had seized us, and sending a note to our friends in Rome, assuring 
them that we had not been seized by the brigands, and that they 
were not to expect us till they saw us, we made up our minds to 
be at Albano by dinner time. We had purchased at Frascati just as 
many necessaries of travel as we could roll up and fasten to our 
saddles, and away we mounted up to Rocca di Papa by the rolling 
grassy space which is known as the Camp of Hannibal, though it is 
pretty certain that the great Carthagenian never sat foot on it. From 
Rocca di Papa we mounted again to the Benedictine monastery of 
Monte Cavo, where we had a hospitable flagon of wine, and one of the 
most extensive and classical views in Italy—in a word, almost the 
whole map of the Aineid open before us. Descending to Albano, we 
lost our way in the woods, had to dismount, and brush a track through 
for ourselves and our bearers. At length we were in the famous 
groves of Ariccia, and before long the beautiful viaduct which con- 
nects that place with Albano was in sight. The next day we went 
to Velletri; the next to Horace’s Farm and the Digentia, and so on 
to Subiaco, where we slept. Visiting its famous monasteries, we 
rode through difficult bridle tracks, through the Volscian mountains, 
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passing by Genezzano and many another mountain perch, and finding 
ourselves at nightfall at Preneste. But why go on? Thus we 
travelled in the saddle for ten days, and every moment was one of 
exhilaration. What though at the end of fourteen hours in the saddle 
we could get nothing to eat but eggs and maccaroni? That was part 
of the pleasure of the thing. The brisk, joyous air of the mountains 
breeds a non-epicurean spirit, and the fid-fads of the valley desert one 
as one confronts the peaks that confront the sun or support the snow. 
Every turn of the road is a surprise, every fresh peasant dress is a no- 
velty. The senses become preternaturally awake and appreciative, and 
find good in everything. The fare being scanty, the stomach is not 
clogged, the sight dimmed, the pulse deadened. There is no straining 
after sights; the sights come and present themselves to you at every 
turn. Nature has no custode nor cicerone ; you are your own guide, 
and she herself quietly tells you her story. If you are meditative, 
she never interrupts you; she only speaks when she is spoken to, and 
she asks no fee. Her doors are always open, and no heavy curtains 
are drawn before her finest pictures. Sometimes it will happen that 
in the very remotest and most secluded parts you will stumble upon 
the footprints of genius, and a divine altar-piece or an arresting fresco 
will give to your halting gaze a tumult of pleasure such as it is 
impossible to feel in a picture-gallery where grand master competes 
with grand master, where you are embarrassed by the wealth of art, 
and your eye grows dazzled and weary by gazing at walls that re- 
semble a kaleidoscope. And then, travelling in this fashion, you are 
dog-tired by evening, and can fall off to sleep at nine, or even half- 
past eight, without any lulling. Of course you are in the saddle 
again at half-past five, after draining a bowl of milk or a cup of 
coffee ; and the long days are invariably too short for all you want to 
see, and feel, and enjoy. 

This is the other side of the shield. But think how young, and 
strong, and well, and happily circumstanced you must be, to make 
acquaintance with it! On mest jeune qu'une fois; and it may be 
doubted whether this sort of pleasure can be thoroughly appreciated 
when you have come to forty years. Even if you are still robust, 
hearty, and full of go, you probably have ties that prevent you from 
surrendering yourseif. to so much freedom. You have given hostages 
to fortune, and you can no longer select your own time, place, and 
company. It is not what you learn, or even what you see, in travelling, 
which constitutes its pleasure or its charm ; it is what you feel. The 
sum of your sensations during a month’s holiday is the real chronicle 
and result of your outing. And what you had most enjoyed you can 
never relate, save in a dim, hazy fashion, and then only if you happen 
to be a poet, and can throw what you feel into verse. For Nature 
and even true Art are essentially broad and big, and cannot be taken 
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to pieces and looked at in detail; nor can you chatter about them at 
a London dinner-table, though you may about that tour which you 
think was so delightful, now that it is over. 

For this is the second great pleasure of ordinary travelling ; viz., 
coming home again. We saw what the first was: it was going away. 
The beginning and the end are nearly always delightful, and we are 
sure that many a fatigued and disenchanted traveller has echoed these 
lovely lines of Goldsmith, which are worth all the romantic moonlight 
and water of latter-day bards :— 


“ Where’er I roam, whatever realms I see, 
My heart, untravelled, fondly turns to thee, 
Still to my brother turns with ceaseless pain 
And drags at each remove a lengthening chain. 
And as a hare whom hounds and horns pursue, 
Pants to the place from which at first she flew, 
I still had hopes, my long vexations passed, 
Here to return, and die at home at last.” 


“The warmest thoughts in the simplest language: that,” said Gold- 
smith, “is poetry ;’ and here we have it. The thought is everyone's; 
the language is the poet’s. The lines, which we have set side by 
side, but four of which are to be found in ‘The Deserted Village,’ 
and the other four in ‘The Traveller, ought to be labelled inside 
every portmanteau, so that when the tourist returns from his ex- 
pedition he may have ready to hand, in the most compact form, the 
expression and net result of his continental ramblings. 
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Yvonne of Croisic. 
A PASTORAL. 


By FREDERICK WEDMORE, Avutnor or ‘Two GriRLs,’ AND 
‘A Snapt Gotp Rina.’ 





Tx little farm-house—Yvonne’s home—stood, sober and grey, among 
the grey-green fields, but half a mile from Croisic town. No ivy 
lodged under its eaves, no vine crept confidently up its southern wall, 
and the fields around it were wide and bare, for close beyond—just 
within sight from the top of the haystack—was the rock-bound shore, 
and all that country-side was swept, from October to March, with the 
heaviest winds and shrewdest salt from the great western sea. 

It was a lonely country, leading nowhere. Croisic itself is the last 
town or village of the long narrow land-strip which has the Atlantic 
to the west and south, and to the north a huge gulf, like an inland 
lake, dividing it from the mainland of Brittany. And Croisic turns 
its back on the farm, and its back on the outer sea. Nearer to inland 
France, from Croisic, is Bourg de Batz, set on a sand hill, over its 
square salt-marshes, intersected with streams from the sea. Nearer 
again to inland France is Le Pouliguen, a bathing-place, with a little 
white bay, facing the sun and the south. But these seemed far from 
Yvonne’s home, beyond which, as was said before, the roads led no- 
where, or rather, becoming mere rough lanes with waggon tracks, 
between the fields, lost themselves at last on the wide belt of coast, 
here brown or green with its short grass, here grey and stony in its 
barrenness, which formed the top of the great cliff wall, beneath 
which lapped blue in summer, or thundered grey in late autumn and 
desolate winter, the ceaseless waves of the Atlantic. 

And that lonely country made lonely lives for those who dwelt in 
it. It bred in them a certain self-reliance and large quietude, hardly 
found in the inhabitants of cities or of crowded garden-lands—a large, 
restful, fearless quietude, as of those accustomed to be much alone 
with peaceful farm-work, and the beasts, and the wide field-crops, and 
the wider sky. 

The farm-life and the lonely country had their own effect in 
moulding the few dwellers near that peninsula’s point ; and the influ- 
ence was a constant one—greater, perhaps, just because constant, 
than that of the curé who preached on Sunday morning at Croisic 
church. But, after all, both influences were somewhat to the same 
end, of patience, quietude, sobriety; and to remind the farm-folk— 
Yvonne among them—of some life stranger than theirs, higher than 
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theirs, since filled with sorrow and sacrifice, there stood, where the 
two roads met from the coast, the dark, worm-eaten cross, with its 
uplifted figure—the only sign to them, in all that country-side, of 
an existence other than their own, of quiet hand-labour and quiet 
rest. 

So the bare, rough, homely farm, at this world’s-end, just beyond 
Croisic town, was no forcing ground for human feelings; and human 
life might grow and spread there, one would think, in its own 
natural way: the common love of parent and child coming slowly, 
but firmly, half unrecognised, because in each case purely individual 
and genuine; and that other love—the love of man for woman, girl 
for boy—coming sweet, and new, and strong, and unchecked alike 
in its birth and its fulness; and from first to last never measured with 
curious care, to see if it fitted the fanciful loves in story books and 
plays. 

It was September, evening. Yvonne—the farmer’s daughter—was 
not at the farm. Rohan, a fisher youth from Piriac, had put his 
arm in hers, and led her along the lanes to the coast. With the 
warm autumn and her eighteen years, the time of love had come to her. 

But it began quietly, and was of gentle growth, like any natural 
thing ; and this girl, very capable of passion, was lulled rather than 
stirred by the presence in the lane with her of that brown, sturdy 
figure, which owed its litheness and its young, manly grace and its 
sea-beaten beauty to many days and nights spent bending over the 
fishing-boat—anchoring or heaving anchor—or setting sail to catch 
the changing winds that came fresh over the western sea. 

Yvonne was calm in his presence. But the natural soothing plea- 
sure was not to last long now, for in the background of that simple mind 
of Yvonne's was the knowledge or the thought that the new plea- 
santness in life must cease—the two must part. And the thought 
came up to her, suddenly, as he led her along the lane. 

“ When are you going away?” she asked, suddenly grave. 

“The boat is ready to-night,” he said. ‘“ Because it is ready, I 
must go to-morrow.” 

That was matter of fact; and it grieved her, but did not surprise. 
He was not rough at heart, though rough in words. And he added 
—seeing the trouble on her clear face—* My mate is bound to be at 
Piriac again. I must stick to my mate, whether 1 will or no.” 

She had been half inclined to motion his arm away from hers. 
They could walk separately, and talk all the same. But his last tone 
had been very gentle, and though she saw no end but a parting for 
them, the parting need not be before its time. So she let him hold 
her arm still firmly in his grasp, and they walked quite silently along 
the lane together. 

Here was the great rough crucifix, lifted high where the lanes met 
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and widened towards the coast. She forgot to cross herself. Here 
was the bare field, giving place to barer, wind-blown shore. Here 
was the water, blue beneath them, tumbling in upon the strewn 
boulders and the black line of sea-weed on the beach. ‘The point of 
Croisic”—the peninsula's end—and to right and left, as well as full in 
front of them, the sparkling evening sea, and an immense sky, orange- 
red at the sea’s far edge, but fading above them into clear thin tones 
of bluish silvery grey. 

They sat down on the bare grey rock, still almost warm with the 
long day’s sun. Rohan passed his hand over the lichen-crust that 
roughened the surface; found her hand there too. It was a fine 
hand for a half peasant hand; shapely and sensitive, though brown 
and strong. He put his own, broadened with heavier work, upon it; 
and did this gently, to her who looked gently at him. There .was 
nothing coarse or common in the action of either. That Breton 
population is born civilised. School boards might teach it geography, 
but not refinement. 

“It is a long way—Piriac. It is beyond the farthest point,” said 
Yvonne, thinking of his home. 

“Yes,” replied Rohan, hesitatingly ; “ with a good wind, five hours.” 

“Tt is so far, I never saw it on the clearest day. It is beyond the 
farthest point,” reiterated Yvonne, looking at the line of mainland 
coast. ‘To be beyond the farthest point was to be beyond imagina- 
tion’s widest reach. It must be at the world’s far end—Piriac. 
“And what is there after Piriac ?” asked the girl, with all the readi- 
ness of an untrained mind to slip, even in moments of strong feeling, 
from an anxious train of thought on to another quite indifferent one. 
And so the personal question of her lover’s distance, to-morrow, 
was forgotten in the abstract question of what the world might be 
beyond Piriac. 

_ Rohan, being a fisher, had sailed far—travelled wide. 

“ After Piriac,” he said, “ there is Sarzeau, then Quimper, then even 
Brest.” 

She heaved a sigh. It was a great world, then. Well, it was 
for other people to see it—not for her. 

She leaned back on the rock. Her thick-soled country shoes and 
strong, straight ankles lay out beyond the last fold of her blue-grey 
gown. The gown’s tight body pressed the stout firm figure about 
the breast and large throat; and the sleeve, on an arm thrown freely 
out, reached but midway between the elbow and wrist, showing the 
arm where it got full and white, above the sun-browned wrist and 
hand. She had long, pendent ear-drops, of base gold, roughly 
worked, for only ornament. They were less bright and straight than 
her teeth, seen now between the parted lips. One hand was held to 
shade the snnlizht from her grave, black eyes. 
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She looked a little sad again, as Rohan saw. What could he say 
or do? He bent quietly over her, and said, with his strange Breton 
calmness, 

“ Yvonne—I love you.” 

She lifted herself up at once—a deeper colour in her warm-toned 
face. He said the words again. But she shook her head. 

“ Would you—some day—let me come again? Then, if the fishery 
is good this year, would you—would you go with me to Piriac ?” 

She took her hand from her eyes, and looked at him very straight, 
and honestly, but sadly. 

“No. ... I am Croisicaise. ... We are all of Croisic... . 
It is of no use. . . . I cannot do differently from all the rest... . 
Rohan, I daresay I shall never be married—but I must live and die 
at Croisic.” . 

A modern Englishman would take this strange devotion to place 
rather than person as final and sufficient proof that there was no 
love at all. The simple Breton sailor had not learned our way of 
disbelief in any love that is not wholly absorbing. Rohan, not being 
suspicious, was also not exacting. Other claims upon her were as 
natural as his—she had wishes, thoughts, interests of her own, which 
the new-found jove need not quite supersede. 

He never thought then that she did not love him, because she said 
so strongly she must live and die in Croisic town. But he did think 
—as a sailor, with the sea for his wide home—that her attachment 
was too particular and local. He wondered at the strength of it. 
“ Who is it you love so much ?” he asked, after a silence. ‘“ What is 
it you could never leave, here? . . . . The world is pretty well the 
same. Piriac, Croisic, what matters? If I were a girl myself, I 
should be able to live as far as Quimper—perhaps even Brest—if the 
man I loved asked me.” 

“But you don’t know,” she answered. “ You never had to try— 
and you don’t know, Rohan.” 

“That's about true,” he answered, with commendable philosophy. 
The fact was undeniable—he had never had to try. And they were 
silent again for a while. There were tears now in Yvonne's eyes. 
She had seen him only a little, but loved him very much. It was all 
such a new joy to her, and new sorrow. 

“T never knew before to-night,” she said, at last, “how much I 
loved the place. Of course, I knew that I should have to spend my 
life here. That was only right—being Croisicaise. I never could 
change myself into a Bretonne. But I never felt before to-night— 
only you can’t understand me—how I should be sad if any strange 
thing happened, that I had to leave it. . . . Well, think of me some- 
times when you have got round the farthest point. We have been 
very happy together. . .. Whenever I can get to Croisic church, at 
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Benediction, I shall pray Our Lady of Croisic, and she will keep you 
safe, as she has never forgotten to keep my brothers. . . . You can 
think of me sometimes. You must have lazy hours in the boats. 
Think that I’d have done anything for you, except being no more 
Croisicaise. Or no! That is no good after all. You'll see, some day, 
some other girl to your mind. A Bretonne, Rohan ; doubtless the good 
God wills it so. You had better forget me, then.” 

Yvonne rose to her feet. It was supper-time at the farm, and the 
dusk was gathering. Rohan, while she spoke, had looked out rather 
hopelessly on the last of the sunset; but the beauty of it had not been 
lost on him or on the girl. The poor never talk of scenery, but the 
finer spirits among them sometimes sit and watch it, with all its 
changing lights, reverently ; with placid hands crossed or folded, as 
in act of devotion. Of it they have nothing to say, but it some- 
how speaks to them—things half understood, strange snatches of 
suggestion of wider life and thought—as they wait, with their eyes 
fixed, in their grave loneliness. 

And so, quite silently, Rohan and Yvonne trudge homeward towards 
the farm. The quick dusk of that country-side has fallen now, and 
the long flat land, of bare low-walled meadows, and square-cut salt- 
marsh, is dull and grey with the coming night. She is thinking, will 
he ever sail again in these seas near to Croisic, in that huge gulf 
beyond which is Brittany ? and will some second mishap bring him to 
Croisic port and town, and, while again the boat is mended, will he 
stay, and find his path to the farm, where she, with placid, unchanged 
life, must still be at her farm-work? No, no! what does she know 
about the boat? about his mate, his life, his toil, his home, far out of 
sight on the Breton coast? These can be nothing to her but a 
pleasant dream, from which, on the morrow, when he is gone once and 
for all, she will wake resolutely. 

Why it is even now a by-past thing. The friendship, such as 
friendship is among the poor—who have no intellectual interests in 
common, to nurse and encourage it—the quick friendship, the strange 
love, the kiss, the walk at twilight, the sad denial to him that even- 
ing—all was well over now: well nigh as past and over as to-morrow 
when he should be gone. The familiar beasts, she knew and called by 
name, crooned low, or bellowed in the homestead: the watch-dog 
barked at the unknown step of the stranger; it was supper-time; the 
light shone through the window. Inside she knew that the small oil- 
lamp stood on the round table, laid with plates for three. And the 
father sat at ease after the day’s work, and the mother was serving a 
dish, and had brought from the dark oak bahut the bottle of thin 
white wine for the evening’s meal ; and all this was as it had been on 
many nights for many months—nay, Yvonne's whole life had scarcely 
known other than that regular round—and Rohan had no part in it; 
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nor she in Rohan, and whatever life might be his, in unknown places, 
beyond the farthest coast. 

And so, when, as they pass the wicket-gate, and go in across the 
grass-grown, uneven, pebble-paved yard, the fisher-youth puts his arm 
on hers again, and bends his head close over her, and says, so earnestly, 
“Tell me one thing, Yvonne: do you love me?” she is not sure at 
first of her reply, but says, as she touches the latch of the iron-bound 
thick wooden house-door, “I don’t know. . . I am very young. . . I 
think I love you. . . This is my home.” 

This was her home, and he was not one of her people, and could 
not enter there, to break in upon that strange exclusiveness of Croisic. 
She had said to him, “I think I love you,” but then the qualification, 
“This is my home.” 

The very place on which they stood, and its surroundings—those of 
her whole life—seemed to make a new distance between them. So 
very quietly she gave him “ Good night,” which was, perhaps, “ Good 
bye;” only he knew the way across the fields from the port, and 
might, if very earnestly minded, come once more in the morning. 

He vanished into the dark of the country lane, as she shut the 
heavy house-door slowly—then stopped suddenly, thinking she heard 
a sound outside: listened with strained ears and fixed eyes. Rohan— 
could he be coming back ? Was there something else to say ? How could 
he brave the farmer at his hearth-side; the mother quietly awaiting 
her child? No, there was nothing to bring him tack. He had no 
place there. And with only the slightest shadow of sadness on her 
strong, simple, contemplative face, Yvonne passed on into the farm- 
house eating-room, and sat down to her meal. 

They knew where she had been, or, rather, with whom she had 
been, and that it was not the first time she had been with him, and a 
word of very mild disapproval had been spoken that forenoon, and she 
knew well that father and mother would think nothing was lost when 
the boat was in right trim again, and the young foreign sailor had 
gone, for good, beyond the farthest point. 

But at supper his name was not mentioned. Silence as to the cause 
of her absence was their only sign of disapproval of it. Nothing 
seemed much amiss to them. She looked at them with all the wonted 
candour of her dark wide-open eyes, with their expression of receptive- 
ness and waiting. ‘The day’s work, and the evening walk, and the 
air sharpened with salt from the sea, had made her healthily hungry. 
Even love left her body at peace; and the stout old farmer, looking 
up from his loaf and his fried fish, and his mug of white wine, thought 
confidently, “There is nothing amiss. The young will be young. But 
nothing is wrong, and the stranger will go to-morrow.” 

The mother’s meal was over, and she sat with folded hands in the 
wooden arm-chair by the side of the hearth, as was her wont after 
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supper. The same chair in the same place, winter and summer. At 
supper she talked, but sat meditative afterwards, straight upright in 
her chair. Restless or fussy people would have called it idle, and to 
other natures than that Breton country nature it might have been 
stupid and dull. But old Annaic looked forward to the time after the 
day's work and evening meal. Her face composed itself, and her 
hands “settled ;” and she sat seemingly waiting, waiting for nothing, 
with great restfulness. Her dumb quietude recalled that of the 
cattle. é: 

Presently, when the clock struck, the mother rose—it was the 
regular time, never, in many years, departed from—old Annaic rose, 
and struck a match for Yvonne’s candle, which was the signal for 
Yvonne to go to her father to be kissed for “ good-night.” And -that 
was the signal to Joel to put his pipe out; and when Yvonne had 
gone, the old man lifted the oil-lamp, by whose light they supped, 
and with this in hand he trudged upstairs, followed closely by 
Annaic. 

Yvonne was now in her room. Leaving it hurriedly early in the 
evening, she had left the lattice window closed, as it had been closed 
all day. The room was hot, wanting its evening air, and the girl 
went now to open the window at the time at which she generally shut 
it. She knew quite well why she had forgotten to open it when the 
heat of the day was over. The walk with Rohan—Rohan in the lane! 

All that was so far past, only a minute ago, when she had put her 
fresh brown cheek by her father’s for “ good-night,” and everything 
had been as it had been for many years. But now it had come back 
once more—the strange experience—and as she stood at the window 
and felt the night air, keen, but not harsh, from the sea, she remem- 
bered his voice: her face flushed unconsciously at the thought of his 
kiss, his pressure, his strong warm words, the like of which she heard 
for the first time: she, a lonely farm girl, young and calm, and with 
little thought but of her kin, and the farm work, and the cattle, and 
the fishing-fleet that came (her brothers’ boat amongst it) at night 
round Croisic pier into Croisie port. 

She looked down at the farm-yard: the beasts were quiet; the 
watch-dog asleep; the haystack rose dark against the sky. She 
looked beyond, and there was the flat country, one space of meaning- 
less plain to stranger eyes, but to her all a familiar land: she could 
pick out in the dark the spot where the roads met, and the side where 
the salt-marsh was, and the Five Acres, and the distant line of the 
Grande Céte—where the loftier shore was set against the sea. 

“ Perhaps—if he were but a Croisicais!” she thought. ... And 
to-morrow he would be gone! 

The bright breezy morning found her at her work again, and 
Rohan did not come. The one farm-servant had gone off early into 
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Croisic, on a two days’ leave. Yvonne was doubly busy. The servant 
had gone to have her bridesmaid’s part in wedding festivities. That 
morning there was the service in Croisic church; then the feast in 
the town; and then the wedding party, with bride and bridegroom at 
their head—preceded only by the music-maker hired for the time— 
were to set out on the long seemingly endless walk through country, 
and past village inn; through Bourg de Batz, set on the sandhills, 
to Le Pouliguen, between its hazel coppice and its little sunny white 
bay, then round to Guérande, the middle age town, from whose 
ramparts one looks down on the gulf and the long peninsula, with 
Croisic near to the end of it, and, beyond it, the outer sea; and then, 
at last, into Croisic again,—the folk, however, weary, still tripping 
two and two, au son du biniou, and in time with that strange music. 
So they would trip and trudge all day, and again, faithful to custom 
and duty, all the morrow. And then, these gaieties passed, the freshly 
married pair would settle to common life. The hired music maker 
would encourage some other party on the march, and the farm-servant 
go back to the farm. 

In thought, Yvonne would be with her a little that morning— 
more than a little, now that Rohan did not come. Well, Rohan had 
taken her words as final words, and with his mate, in the fishing- 
boat, was off to some strange port she did not know. 

“The young man who came, he said, from Piriac, or beyond Piriac, 
and was about here pretty much the last few days,—he is gone, eh?” 
asked old Joel, at their midday meal. 

Yvonne, thus suddenly taken, suddenly reminded, only nodded 
assent. It would have been hard to say, “ Yes, father.” 

The old man stretched his long legs comfortably out under the 
table. He looked contented, but said nothing. “ It is wise and well,” 
he thought. Old Annaic’s face smoothed and composed. What 
might have been a trouble—since the young have ways of youth— 
was well over. Even apart from all the binding Croisic customs, 
which were religion itself to them, they could not spare Yvonne away 
from them. Their two sons, finding the farm but bare and poor, and 
loving the excitement and chances of the sea, had passed over from 
farm life to the Croisic industry, and manned a fishing-boat, which 
came sardine-laden, into Croisic port, these autumn nights. They 
had their home in Croisic town, and their wives and children too, for 
they were many years older than Yvonne. Yvonne seemed the only 
young fresh thing at the farm. The future of the farm was, in a 
sense, with her. 
~ She had gone out of the room after their meal; and Joel and 
Annaic, left alone, exchanged a look of satisfaction. Old Joel rose, 
his hand in breeches’ pocket, feeling for a key. He went to the bureau 
which stood under the window. 
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“There is not so great a dowry to count for her, wife,” he said, 
opening the lock ; “ but when she chooses a Croisicais, he must come 
and live here at the farm with us, eh?” he said, now handling 
lovingly his leather bag, with a score or so of gold coins in it; 
nothing more. 

“And that may be as soon as the child likes,” said old Annaic, 
somewhat earnestly ; “ for you are not as young as you were, and I— 
I get more tired of a night than I used to be. This next Saint 
Martin we shall have been married six-and-thirty years.” 

“He looked a sturdy, honest fellow—that I may say, now he is 
gone,” said Joel, referring, as his wife knew well, to Rohan. 

“That may be; but he was amiss here. What can we know of 
any man who comes from Piriac? Poor girl, I saw that if he stayed 
much longer she would fancy him. Praise be to God, he is out of 
sight, and Yvonne is a good girl.” 

With that reflection ended their desultory conference, for there was 
work to do. 

Yvonne was in the garden, and before sunset there came a friend 
from Croisic—the daughter of the landlord of the inn. Jeanne 
Builloré came to fetch something at the farm, and told Yvonne what 
was the news. Yvonne was strangely absent, when she began to 
speak of the wedding procession, marching, au son du biniou, in front 
of the inn, along the length of quay, and so off by the dusty road, to 
Bourg de Batz. 

“ By this time they will have got round as far as Guérande,” said 
Jeanne. “ Perhaps they will dance there, before coming home. How 
I should like to see! But have you heard how good a take our 
Croisic boats had yesterday? Never such piles of fish-baskets on the 
jetty and the quay! You must come down to-night. Come down 
an hour after me; meet me at the pier-head. Watch the boats in, 
with me,—you can get away for once.” 

Yvonne nodded gravely. Yes, she would go to-night. She rarely 
went. These small excitements—the only ones perhaps open to her 
—did not seem needed by her tranquil nature, self-reliant, and in the 
main quietly happy in her regular round. But she would go to- 
night. 

So the dark found her under the little lighthouse tower at the 
pier’s far end. Here the pier was broader than elsewhere along ‘its 
length. A parapet, plain granite, like the pier itself, was all round 
the end of it. The parapet was on one side only of the pier’s full 
length—the exposed side; the side towards the west and the main 
sea. But at the end it went all round, a yard or so from the light- 
house base, so that two could just pass between the lighthouse and 
bounding wall. And here, with eyes looking out eagerly to sea, stood 
Yvonne and Jeanne, pressing forward against the parapet. They 
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sang in unison a strange wild country song, or sailor song, half like 
a chaunt, with voices deep and clear. Then the boats, with set sails, 
swept up from the west, and passing near the pier’s end, went round 
into the port. 

“A terre! aterre!” the girls now cried to them. “ Breton, or 
Croisicais ?—7/ y a du vin & boire!” 

“ Croisicais !” shouted the men from the boats. And the dark 
sails swept past into the port. The fishing was good, and the home- 
coming joyous. Yvonne, with nothing to gain, nothing to lose at the 
farm, threw herself into the quick life of the moment. Her friends, 
the Croisicais—she must give them welcome. “Land! land! There 
is wine here you may drink.” 

Presently, on the quay, far back from the pier’s end, and among the 
scattered lights of Croisic town, and groups of watching folk, the 
incoming boats were unladen of their load. The sardine-salters, from 
the salting-house, came down and bargained for the spoil; so much 
money the dozen basketfuls, and a bottle of wine for luck; and then 
the bargaining over, feasting began; and late into the night, mate 
and sweetheart, and wife and friend, sat merry-making in their 
humble rooms, with doors open carrying light and sound to quay 
and street. Jeanne had gone back to the inn, before whose door sat 
Builloré, her father, smoking the pipe of peace. Builloré’s few guests 
were gone to bed; the father and two koys who had come from 
Nantes, for bathing, the man with his two sons, who had talked with 
Builloré at dinner—for Builloré sat at the board with his guests, and 
compared experiences of inns at Nantes and Saint-Nazaire, as he sliced 
the well-cooked fare, homely and bourgeois. Builloré had waited for 
Jeanne, and now his chair was taken inside his house, his door shut, 
his light extinguished. Sleeping-time was come. 

And Yvonne? The excitement passed ; the movement over, she 
had stood still at the pier’s end, looking broodingly out to night and 
sea. Then it was time to go: it would be late at the farm. Rohan 
had gone; he had taken her at her word. Had he been but a 
Croisicais! These Croisicais—her brothers—one great family with 
common interests—they were all so different to him. For all her 
love of place and townfolk, there was something in Rohan from Piriac 
—strange—that she had not known before—that she would not 
willingly lose. 

He was suddenly by her, as she was leaving the pier, and spoke to 
her with no surprise—for he had heard of her there, incidentally, 
in the talk of a fisher-friend of Jeanne’s upon the quay. So he went 
up quietly, and called her by her name. 

“You!” she said, astonished, “I thought, of course, you’ were 
gone.” Was anything wrong ?—the boat not ready at last ?—the 
mate away? What? 
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Her eyes asked, ‘“‘ What?” though she framed no question. He 
put his arm in hers, and they walked down the dark pier. “TI have 
been to the farm, but I saw no one. I was a fool; staying for 
nothing—for what was the good of speaking to you? I could get 
but the same answer. . . . Only I just felt—that I could not go.” 

She let herself be held close to him, walking a few paces on; then 
suddenly stopped: “Rohan! what is the use? . . . No, I cannot go 
out there. I must go back to the farm.” 

They turned, and walked quite silently from pier to quay, from 
quay to little street, from little street into the lonely country road, 
making for her home. They had both too much to say. At first, 
perhaps, she hardly knew her own mind, save that she knew she was 
glad he was there. And he—a simple sailor, with no clever turn for 
love-making—he could not very easily press again what he had pressed 
last night. Perhaps his faithful presence would speak for him, his 
quiet waiting for the chance of seeing her—better than words. 

For she knew his own story: at least he had told it to her, at their 
earlier meetings. At Piriac, there was his mother, blind and old, 
rooted firmly, by age and infirmity, to that Piriac soil. So that he 
was rooted too. He could sail elsewhere ; drop anchor here and there ; 
see strange ports, and be contented for himself wherever he was. But 
his home was Piriac. And no Russian serf was ever more firmly 
fixed. 

So this night’s meeting was, after all, only a short reprieve. How 
intensely conscious was Yvonne, then, of every step of the way. The 
turn in the road ; the second field gate ; the square salt-marsh gleaming 
in the night; their own low boundary-wall of loose stones from the 
coast; the cattle-shed, the hay-stack, the rounded tower-like corner 
of the farm-house, heavy, solid, grey-black in the night. And with 
the freshness of autumn, rising wind full in her face, borne over the 
flat land from the furthest sea. 

Here was the gate! Strange love-making! Hardly a word had 
been said. But she had not put him away. 

She passed inside the short wooden gate. He held her hand still, 
and kissed her, once, quietly. She burst out suddenly with many 
tears and thick, deep sobs: “Oh! Rohan, Rohan! Tell me! what 
am I to do?” . 

He could say nothing at the moment, but he stood, trying to 
comfort, and the tears passed. That weakness had been so unlike her. 
Now she was herself again, save that a storm had gone over her. 

“You had better come to-morrow. At mid-day. I will speak to 
father and mother, before that, and will ask them what we shall do. 
They will think me very unnatural, at first:—wishing to leave them, 
and the place, and the people—all our friends. I know there are fine 
ladies going into convents, but that is for the good God, or to leave 
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more to their brothers. But I am an only child, here at the farm. 
What would they do, the two together—father and mother—if I were 
gone? ... Just for myself, perhaps, after all, I could goaway, you 
know. Because I love you,—yes, Rohan, I must love you!” 

He caught with a new hope, and a rushing thoughtless happiness, 
ali the look of yearning-yielding, in the sweet grave face—then bent 
suddenly over her, drawing her face to him, kissing quickly her dark 
brows. And then he was gone—to come back with stronger hope on 
the morrow. 

It was late. And the first sound of Yvonne’s hand on the door- 
latch brought her father to the door, holding a light on high. He 
did not speak to her, but followed her straight from the small stone 
passage to the living room, where she saw by the light of his candle 
—for the lamp was gone—that supper was long over. She thought 
her father’s face looked troubled; and, keenly conscious of her own 
inner conflict—thinking half too that he suspected it—her impulse 
was to express her sorrow at it. She threw her arms round him and 
kissed him, vehemently. It half seemed to her she had been false to 
him; but he suspected nothing. There was nothing to tell him that 
Rohan had not gone; and if he thought anything of her excitement, he 
thought only that the cause of it was the poor child’s realisation that 
it was all over—such natural pleasantness as there had been between 
the two. And so when at last he spoke, he spoke very tenderly, not 
chiding her for her lateness, but saying simply, “C'est bien, mon 
enfant. But your mother was tired; she went, as she goes always, 
when the clock strikes.” 

There was the chair where old Annaic had been sitting. Should 
Yvonne go to her to say “ Good-night ”? 

“She sleeps,” said old Joel, moving towards the door, and wishing 
his daughter placid “ good-night” himself. “Sleep well, my child.” 

They went upstairs together; the old man giving her the candie at 
her door. She went in, shut the door, and sat down on the bed. 
How should she tell them on the morrow? she thought. How should 
she persuade? What words could serve against the steady fact that 
linked her life to Croisic, as Rohan’s to that unknown Brittany ? Her 
face flushed red at the thought of it—was she not almost wicked, to 
plan and almost hope for parting, and a new life which would be 
little different from her death to them! But Rohan was honest, 
manly, gentle, kind; and, in a few days, had become so much to 
her. 

It was a hard question, and gave her a wakeful night. Turning 
from side to side of her low bed, she watched, sleepless, and waited for 
the day. In the intensa stillness she heard the striking of the clock 
downstairs. Four of the morning: the cock crew in the yard below 
her, and presently from the window, by her bed, she saw the dark 
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night get greyer on the horizon—weird and cold—and then came the 
streak of red, widening and mounting in the sky, and the fields rose 
grey out of the night. Yes, this was all her home, and had been all 
her life around her. She welcomed it, after the sleepless hours, with 
weary eyes, and then suddenly slept. 

It was an hour after, in the full light of September morning, that 
she woke, roused by her father’s knock and call at the door. He said 
she was to come quickly—that her mother was ill. 

Joel was, in general, a heavy sleeper, and it was Annaic who woke 
first. But this morning it had been different. Perhaps Annaic, from 
her unexplained fatigue of the overnight, had slept a little longer. 
Anyhow, the old man was himself awake and thinking of rising, when 
she turned in her bed, opened her eyes, and seeing the full ‘light, 
sprang suddenly; then sunk back on the bed again, faint or un- 
conscious. 

The old man had not known what todo. Almost for the first time 
in his life he was in presence of sudden illness. Even the common 
immediate remedies were strange to him, or, at all events, long in 


coming to his slow thoughts. He had left Annaic still unconscious 


when he called his daughter, and, in hurriedly donned raiment, pre- 
pared to go for skilful aid into the town. 

He said to Yvonne what he was going for, and he then straight- 
way went. He had been gone hardly a minute when Yvonne, with 
loose hair and troubled face, passed across the passage from the one 
bedroom to the other, and was by her mother’s side, touching, with 
her warm strong hand, the livid fingers—looking, suddenly hopeless 


-and awed, into the glazing eyes. The girl never said, afterwards, to 


strangers what she had done in those first terrible moments. But 
presently her mother was lifted and placed more placidly than before 
in the bed. Yvonne’s own lips must have blanched when she at first 
suspected, next was awfully assured, that she was in the presence, not 


of illness, but of death. 


The half-hour between her father’s going and returning was at last 
over—the half-hour that seems years, because it is filled with many 
thoughts that drag laborious as actions, with fancies more real than 
facts. Times like these mark epochs in life; they cut it sharply 
asunder. The continuity of life is broken: life divided once for all. 
There is a past henceforth, which is wholly past—the memory of 
days, years, feelings, experiences, which are left for ever beyond 
recall; and with the death of others, in the flesh, dies sometimes too 
much the life of our own spirit. 

Her father’s step over the bit of paving of the yard, the clink of the 
house-door latch, his mounting of the stairs with the rough doctor of 
the country side, the entry into the room which had grown to Yvonne 
like a prison from which she, in her ghastly solitude, only longed to 
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flee—these things she remembered ever after vividly, but told them to 
no one, 

Then the examination had to be made, and the simple malady was 
easily within the range of the old surgeon’s knowledge. There was 
little that he had to say, except the due directions for the next day’s 
funeral. And again Yvonne was in the house and alone: her father 
had gone again, and this time for some hours, into Croisic town. The 
horrible business, which keeps stricken men up at such a time, had to 
be done by him. 

A woman, one of their nearest neighbours—she could not, though 
the nearest, be so very near a one—had come in soon after old Joel’s 
leaving. She was upstairs in the bedroom with Annaic: Yvonne now 
below, standing waiting at the window of the living-room. For now 
there had been time to think that Rohan would be coming. He could 
not see the father now. He could not plead now. All that pleading, 
that had been looked for so anxiously, seemed a now far-away thing. 

It was a splendid autumn day: the pitiless bright sun, high in the 
sky, shone down over the large flat land, touching the parched dry 
fields with more brilliant hue, and making the grey salt-marsh flash 
here and there with silvery light. The dust on the white road—the 
thin soil of the lane—was raised by the happy breeze that came from 
the grey rocks, and the clear blue tumbling sea. Yvonne went outside 
the house, and crossed the yard, and stood by the low wall of loose 
stones from the coast, and looked up the road towards the salt-marsh 
and Croisic town, and down it to where the dark wooden crucifix 
stood alone above the fields, where the two roads met and became one 
lane which led its lonely way between broken bits of wall and helge 
to the high green cliff top, in front of the now sparkling sea. 

It was the very world’s end, in its bright loneliness—the farm, that 
day. She looked up at the broad blue sky, flecked with little white 
clouds that changed with the wind: she looked right and left again, 
along the bare road. No sound of voice or footstep, but, with figure 
sharp relieved against the sky, the one stilt-mounted salt-stirrer 
moved to and fro along the straight tracks of the salt-marsh, stirring 
very leisurely, here and again, with the long pole which is the tool 
for his work. No other sign of labour—hardly of life —but that stilt- 
mounted figure on his slow progress over the straight tracks of the 
marsh. 

The loneliness, which had used to be happy, seemed cruel and not 
to be borne that day. Yvonne cried out against it, not indeed with 
voice or tears, but with her inmost heart, that long, cruel, endless, 
brilliant morning. 

She came inside soon again, and sat down in her wonted chair in 
the living-room, where at least the tall clock in the corner ticked 
kindly for companionship. Then Rohan came; first heard opening 
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the gate, then seen at the open window, then boldly in the room with 
her, and bending over her for the first instant, ready to press once 
for all the claim of his love, and to say to old Joel, her father, all 
that on the night before they had felt must be said. 

He stood back ; she put him aside—who knows? He saw at once 
her changed face, and strange trouble. 

* Comment ?” he said to Yvonne, with voice caught in with fear. 

She said to him quite simply, with some touch re-found of that old 
calm of hers which came alike of life and character—“ Rohan; my 
mother is dead.” 

All the simplicity and directness of the short words, spoken with 
the solemn calm of one to whom the intense hours of thought and 
feeling have even now already put that new death into the order of 
accepted things, made the young man stand back aghast. And he 
could only mechanically echo her last word, “dead!” and she had 
to be the witness of surprise for him—her own being so utterly past. 

She told him quietly—sitting down again in her chair, and with 
hands joined on grey apron and lap—a very little more: all that 
it was needful any one should know. She got up then—tears in her 
eyes, but the low-toned voice hardly quivering perceptibly—and went 
to him, and putting a band on his, said very slowly, “So you won't 
force me to say many times—you see you must go—Rohan!” 

He vowed, of course, what any man, high or low, fisher or citizen, 
would have vowed then, in few words, earnestly—that he could not 
go: she must not send him away in her trouble. But he had to see, 
as she stood quietly by him, that the very quietness of tone and look 
implied finality. He had come in too late for the battle. The battle 
— if battle there had been—was over. 

So he only said, hesitatingly—the strength being hers—“I may 
come again? Inthe spring? Next year?” And still less confidently : 
“The autumn? Things change!” 

Yvonne’s eyes turned for a moment from him, lighted on the 
hearth, the father’s chair, her own, her mother’s.. 

She looked at him again, and shook her head, quite slightly, with 


quivering lip. Dut it was quite enough in its sad decisiveness. Soon 
afterwards he was gone. 


Presently her father trudged wearily back, and came, like a broken 
man, into the house, and room. He spoke a few words about the 
morrow: sighed as he satdown. And they sat together silently. 

The day had changed to afternoon. From Croisic port the fishing- 
boats with spread sails, orange and brown-red, were scudding round 
the pier’s end to the live, opensea. The bathers had bathed ; the post 
had come from Saint-Nazaire and far-away Nantes; the dinner cloth 
was laid on Guilloré’s inn table; Jeanne, Builloré’s daughter, was 
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making ready for her father’s dining-guests. And about the farm, far 
from all this little life of Croisic, shadows gathered of the quiet after- 
noon. ‘The sun crept round to the house-side; glowed more tenderly 
on roof and haystack and wide-stretching field. No one came near, 
and no sound broke the stillness; the barn-door fowls crossed the 
yard ; the clock ticked very gently ; and the day wore on. 

They had said nothing to each other—father and child. The old 
man knew nothing, imagined nothing, of Rohan’s visit. Even yester- 
day, the uneasy thought of the stranger had been past, for him. It 
was of quite other things that he was brooding now, with worn eyes, 
now closed, now open. 

At last—one cannot say why, save that such times must have an 
end, and common life, the life of work and rest, be lived out after all 
—at last he looked up, appealingly, to Yvonne, who rose with him, 
and they went together, her head touching his shoulder gently, to the 
door. 

“Tt is time to feed the cattle,” said the old man. 

She understood that word, and, in a deeper sense than he, all that 
it signified of common task and lonely life resumed. 

“Tt is time to feed the cattle.” 

“Out, mon pere.” 
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Che Campaigns of Uapoleon I. 
RATISBON—ASPERN—WAGRAM. 


VIII. 


THE campaign we are now about to describe forms a turning point in 
the career of Napoleon, and marks a change in those marvellous 
fortunes. Freed from many of the difficulties which beset him in 
Spain, the conqueror once more invades Germany, sweeps aside the 
enemies who gather in his path, again throws open the gates of 
Vienna, and, notwithstanding a momentary check, subdues a barrier 
that seemed invincible, and, collecting a mighty host more numerous 
than any he had hitherto led, crosses the broad Danube in the face of 
his foe, and terminates the war by a brilliant victory. In this brief 
but memorable contest the commanding talents of the French Em- 
peror shine out in more than their usual lustre; his capacity for the 
great operations of war is proved by more than one great example, 
and under his guidance his young armies triumph over the veteran 
troops of Austria, and still see glory attend his eagles. Yet, though 
the days of Ratisbon and Wagram are bright in the military annals 
of France, and though the exploits of the French Emperor in this 
campaign were not the least remarkable of his great achievements, 
an attentive student of the time will perceive that, even on the 
theatres best fitted to it, the strategy of Napoleon is no longer as 
sure of success as it formerly was, that the marvels of Jena and 
Austerlitz have ceased, that the contending armies are more equal 
than they were in 1805-6, and that influences and forces are 
making themselves felt which arrest the Empire in its march of 
conquest. If Napoleon’s powers are conspicuously seen in the 
manoeuvres that led to Landshut and Eckmiihl, and in the means he 
employed to cross the Danube, the over-confidence, which was the 
result of his passionate imagination fired by success, and was his 
chief defect as a military leader, is more than ever visible in his 
attempt to reach the Archduke Charles at Aspern and Essling ; and 
more than once, in part owing to the multiplicity of the cares of 
State, in part to a kind of assured arrogance, and in part to the 
increasing proportions of the armed masses he undertakes to move, 
his operations seem to want the precision and accuracy of his earlier 
days, and involve his soldiers in imminent danger. So, too, Spain 
having swallowed up the flower and pride of his martial hosts, the 
Grand Army of 1809 is very different from that which went forth 
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from the camp of Boulogne to subdue the Continent; filled with raw 
conscripts, listless auxiliaries, and soldiers of many races and climes, 
it is no longer superior as a military instrument to the tenacious 
enemy opposed to it; and this decline is of evil omen, especially as 
the arrays of Austria have acquired much of the skill in manceuvring, 
and even of the mobility in the field, which long distinguished their 
conquering rivals. What, however, is most evident in this struggle, 
most of sinister and strange augury, is that the impulse which first 
made the arms of revolutionary France triumph, appears suddenly 
to have changed sides; the fervour of patriotism and of national 
devotion nerves the Austrian soldiers and spreads over Germany, 
while their foes simply represent the cause of domineering and 
encroaching despotism ; and little as this altered moral influence is 
estimated by the great commander who boasted that grape-shot would 
at all times be more than a match for popular movements, it already 
gives his enemies strength, surrounds his victorious path with 
dangers, and diminishes his gigantic power; and it points to the 
approaching time when all Europe will combine to shake off the 
intolerable yoke of the common oppressor. The result is that the 
campaign of Wagram, marked as it is with reverses and success, 
prefigures the fate of the first French Empire. In the daring that 
staked so much at Aspern we see the imprudence of 1812; in the 
composition of the Grand Army of 1809 we find the defects of that 
which succumbed at Leipsic; in the valour of Hofer and the un- 
daunted heroism of the Tyrolese and Austrian soldiers, although 
suffering from repeated defeats, we trace the passions which made 
the Russians meet the invader’s challenge by the flames of Moscow ; 
which, even after Lutzen and Bautzen, encouraged Germany to renew 
the contest, and which animated Bliicher, though defeated at Ligny, 
to dare the decisive march on Waterloo. 

It is unnecessary for us to retrace at length the causes that led to 
the campaign of Wagram. Austria, despoiled by a series of reverses 
from 1796 to 1805, was still a formidable and tenacious power; and 
when the Grand Army had become engaged in Spain, and had ceased 
to bridle the Rhine and the Danube, she resolved to seize the favour- 
able opportunity, and to try once more the fortune of arms. A 
variety of circumstances tempted her to strike, for, besides the Courts 
of Austria and England, Russia was known to dislike the French 
alliance ; the indignant spirit of outraged patriotism was stirring to 
its depths the heart of Germany and agitating the mountaineers of 
the Tyrol; even Italy was uneasy under the French yoke, and signs 
of discontent were not wanting in France herself, the seat of the 
empire; and it was thought probable in the councils of Schcenbrunn 
that a vigorous and well-directed effort would at this juncture unite 
half the subjugated Continent against Napoleon. The military 
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strength of Austria, besides, had been recruited with the greatest 
care since the disastrous contest of 1805; the army had been largely 
increased, and, under the superintendence of the Archduke Charles, 
had been reorganised on the French model, divided into separate 


corps, and given a mobility before unknown ; and, strange spectacle in - 


the case of a despotic power, arms had been extended to the mass of the 
people, and the means prepared for a national rising in the event of 
another French invasion. This concurrence of circumstances en- 
couraged Austria to enter boldly the lists again; her rulers believed 
that she would prove the head of a great league against France com- 
posed of nations as well as of kings; and, in any case, as she had 
on foot a force of nearly 500,000 soldiers, while it was supposed that 
Napoleon could not muster more than 80,000 Frenchmen beyond the 
Rhine, she hopefully looked forward to brilliant success. War was 
resolyed in the beginning of 1809, just at the time when the French 
Emperor was pursuing in Spain the army of Moore, and two plans 
of general operations were carefully discussed in the Aulic Council. 
These projects showed little of the reckless calculations which had 
caused the ruin of Melas in 1800, and had led to the disaster of 
Ulm five years afterwards. According to the first, the Archduke 
Charles was to debouch with 200,000 men from the defiles of the 
western hills of Bohemia, and, crushing any French detachments in 
his way, was to advance boldly into Franconia, holding thus a 
menacing position on the flank of an enemy marching from the 
Rhine to the Danube, and encouraging Northern Germany to rise ; 
and if Prussia came to her aid, he was to press forward upon the 
Maine and attack Napoleon upon the Rhenish frontier. This grand 
attack was to be seconded by subordinate attacks in other directions ; 
and the Archduke John was to advance into Italy at the head of 
50,000 or 60,000 men, while a powerful diversion was made in the 
Tyrol ; and the Archduke Ferdinand was to oppose the Russians and 
the Poles upon the Gallician frontier, all these operations being, how- 
ever, dependent upon the principal movement. The second plan was 
that the Archduke Charles should cross the Inn and invade Bavaria, 
leaving a detachment only to march from Bohemia, no change being 
made in the other operations upon the remaining parts of the theatre ; 
this scheme, though less ambitious than the first, and less promising 
of great results, having the advantage of covering the valley of the 
Danube and keeping in its centre the main force of the Monarchy. 
After much deliberation, the second plan was adopted as the one most 
free from danger, and preparations were made on a great scale for a 
simultaneous advance in the first days of April across the Inn, the 
Isonzo, and the Carpathian passes. Napoleon, it was confidently 
expected, would not be ready by that time to take the field in force in 
Bavaria and Italy, and a single victory on the Inn or the Danube 
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would, it was believed, lead to a general rising against the French 
Emperor from the Elbe to the Tiber. 

These projects of the Austrian commanders show a marked im- 
provement in the art of war compared with those of previous cam- 
-paigns ; and the political calculations of the Austrian Cabinet, though 
destined to prove incorrect for the present, were founded never- 
theless on reason, and were to be realised in a few years. The evident 
preparations of the great German power disconcerted and even alarmed 
Napoleon, whose best armies were engaged in Spain in a contest now 
impossible to avoid ; and, as we have seen, they had compelled him to 
give up suddenly his Peninsular campaign. Having returned to 
Paris, he addressed himself with his usual activity to increase and 
strengthen the elements of his military power, and to get ready for 
the new contest ; but the immense dislocation of his forces, the apathy 
and unwillingness of many of his allies, and the gradual exhaustion of 
France herself, made the task one of extreme difficulty. His troops 
being scattered from the Vistula to the Pyrenees and the banks of 
the Tagus, he had hardly more than a hundred thousand Frenchmen 
in Germany or on the Rhenish frontier ; it was dangerous to trust to 
the Confederation of the Rhine, composed of Germans, in a German 
war ; even in Italy he was comparatively weak ; and the state of his 
finances was such, that, fed as they had been by the spoils of con- 
quest, an alarming deficit seemed impending. By extraordinary 
exertions, the Emperor managed to overcome these difficulties for the 
time, and to array a force, which, on paper at least, was larger than 
any he had yet commanded ; but it had become evident that continual 
wars were already sapping the strength of the empire, and the army 
which he now put together was very inferior to the tried legions which 
had marched to victory at Jena and Austerlitz. Though numbering 
more than five hundred thousand men, that army was, to a great 
extent, composed of conscripts, and of auxiliaries indifferent to the 
Imperial cause; its ranks were filled with Germans, Poles, and con- 
tained even Portuguese and Spaniards; and though, when led by a 
great chief, it was still capable of splendid exploits, it more than ever 
betrayed the defects of a crude organization and of failing power ; 
and it was not held together by any moral principle or any ennobling 
national spirit. The spectacle, indeed, of the antagonist forces which 
were being collected for the approaching struggle was, in many 
respects, extremely suggestive—the one representing patriotic devo- 
tion, the other being the embodiment only of military despotism and 
martial renown ; and although its triumph was not yet to come, yet the 
loftier and more just cause was already beginning to show its power. 
Napoleon’s arrangements for the distribution of the immense force 
which he had thus collected were marked by his characteristic skill, 
though, as we shall see, he was anticipated in his operations by his 
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eager antagonists. His plan was to assume the offensive; and, 
allotting about 100,000 men to defend Italy and to invade Carin- 
thia across the Carnic Alps, and about 50,000 or 60,000 to observe 
Poland and the Gallician frontier, where he expected the aid of a 
Russian detachment, he resolved with nearly 200,000 to press for- 
ward down the valley of the Danube, and to assail Austria in the 
heart of the Monarchy. For this purpose, by the last days of March 
he had stationed Davoust with about 50,000 men near Ratisbon on the 
Upper Danube, Masséna, with about 50,000 more, being near Ulm, 
higher up the river, and Oudinot at Augsburg between, with the con- 
tingents of the Confederation of the Rhine thrown forward as far as 
the line of the Isar. The imperial forces, already numbering about 
160,000 men, were thus extended upon a very wide front, designed, 
when occasion required, to concentrate; and Napoleon felt himself 
quite secure, as he calculated that hostilities would not begin at 
soonest before the middle of April. 

This expectation ,was, however, frustrated; and on the 10th of 
April the Austrian commanders assumed the offensive in all directions. 
While the Archduke John invaded Italy, supported by an auxiliary 
force intended to cause a rising in the Tyrol, and the Archduke 
Ferdinand marched into Gallicia, the Archduke Charles, with about 
140,000 men, approached the Bavarian frontier on the Inn, his col- 
league Bellegarde, with some 50,000, starting from Bohemia for the 
Upper Danube. The principal attack, as had been arranged, was 
that of the Archduke Charles; and the immediate object of that 
commander was to fall on the almost isolated corps of Davoust, and, if 
successful, to advance from Ratisbon westward. By the evening of the 
10th, the six corps which formed the army of the Archduke had 
crossed the Inn with little opposition ; and, divided into three great 
masses, they moved through a country of some intricacy to the Isar. 
The march, however, of the Austrian columns, though more speedy 
than in former wars, was slower than that of Napoleon’s legions ; and 
six days were spent in traversing the space between the Inn and the 
Isar, a delay that greatly favoured the enemy. Having defeated a 
Bavarian corps at Landshut, the Archduke crossed the Isar on the 
16th; and as he was now drawing near the cantonments of the 
French, he made preparations for the decisive advance which was to 
place his foe in his graspat Ratisbon. Two of his lieutenants, Hiller, 
and the Archduke Louis, were sent to Mainburg upon the left, a third, 
Rosenberg, was moved to the right to Dingolfing, and with his centre, 
composed of five corps, he pressed forward towards Neustadt and 
Kilheim, by the two main roads that lead to the Danube, orders being 
given at the same time to Bellegarde to join in the attack on Davoust. 
Though the movements of the Austrians were still rather slow, the 
Archduke’s army had gained by the 18th positions which were 
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extremely threatening to the widely disseminated French front; it 
held a semicircular line from Mainburg, by Abensberg, and Rohr to 
Langquaid, within less than a march from the Danube; and as 
Davoust was still near Ratisbon, and Bellegarde was known to be at 
hand, it seemed impossible that the French marshal could extricate 
himself from the coils thrown round him. The whole French army, 
at this moment, was in truth in a most critical position, the reason 
being that the sudden irruption of the Archduke had surprised 
Napoleon, and that Berthier, who, in his absence, had been entrusted 
with the chief command, had shown himself incapable to wield it. 
Masséna, indeed, had arrived near Augsburg, and had thus well-nigh 
come into line with Oudinot and the German contingents; but 
Davoust was still far off near Ratisbon ; and thus that marshal was 
not only “in the air,” but all the French corps were more or less 
scattered over a space of fifty or sixty miles, while the Archduke 
almost interposed between them, and, in any case, seemed to hold 
Davoust in his gripe. Napoleon, who had arrived on the 17th at 
Donauwérth—he had hastened from Paris at the news that the Aus- 
trians had invaded Bavaria—saw at a glance the extent of the danger, 
and took immediate measures to meet it, though it is almost certain 
they would have failed had his antagonist possessed his own energy. 
He resolved at any risk to concentrate his forces ; and, for this pur- 
pose, he directed Davoust to march from Ratisbon to Abensberg, the 
situation, in his judgment, giving no choice, though the intended 
movement was extremely perilous. At the same time, in order to 
distract the Archduke, and to effect a diversion in favour of his most 
threatened lieutenant, he desired Masséna to press forward, and 
menace the Austrian communications at Pfaffenhofen and thence to 
the Isar. The first words of his despatch to Masséna, “ All depends 
on your activity and quickness,” not only reveal his keen anxiety, 
but show what value he placed upon this well-designed and brilliant 
combination. 

The celebrated operations that ensued deserve more attention than 
we can give them. On the 19th the Archduke broke up from his 
position to march on Ratisbon, now distant only a few miles; but as 
he had been informed of Masséna’s movement, and he had begun to 
fear for his communications, he left Hiller and the Archduke Louis, 
with about 65,000 men, to guard them between Siegenburg and 
Mainburg, and he advanced cautiously with the rest of his forces by 
the roads from Rohr and Langquaid to the Danube. Meanwhile, 
Masséna, causing the separation and delay we have just referred to, 
had set his troops in motion for Pfaffenhofen ; and Davoust, at day- 
break on the 19th, set forth boldly on his perilous movement from 
Ratisbon to join the Emperor’s centre. The task enforced on him was 
of the most hazardous kind, for he had to make a long flank march 
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across the Archduke’s front, with the Danube at hand, into which 
probably he would be driven in case of defeat; and Bellegarde, who 
was quite close to Ratisbon, was hanging already upon his rear, and 
threatening him, if once beaten, with ruin. The firmness, however, 
of the marshal, the admirable celerity of his troops, and the extreme 
circumspection of the Archduke, who hesitated to attack him in force, 
enabled him to effect his escape; and after a series of desultory com- 
bats, in which he had on the whole the advantage, he made success- 
fully his way to Abensberg, having splendidly accomplished his 
arduous mission. Napoleon’s left wing had thus joined his centre, 
and as this last had been reinforced by detachments hurried up from 
the rear, he had an opportunity of dealing one of those strokes which 
he knew so well how to make decisive. ‘I'he Archduke having paused 
after the escape of Davoust, the French Emperor ordered that marshal 
to detain the Austrian chief with part of his corps, and with the rest 
of the force of Davoust ; and with the centre, now under the command 
of Lannes, he advanced against Hiller and the Archduke Louis, while 
Masséna was directed to close on their rear from Pfaffenhofen to 
Freiesing and Landshut. The Austrian left, isolated by the march of 
the Archduke, was overpowered after a stubborn contest, the German 
contingents fighting as well as the French in the enthusiasm of the 
hour; and on the 21st Hiller and the Archduke Louis were driven 
across the Isar with heavy loss, Masséna having reached their retiring 
columns and precipitating their retreat at Landshut. Meanwhile the 
Archduke Charles, in the hope of getting more quickly into commu- 
nication with Bellegarde, had executed a complete change of front ; 
and quitting his line of operations by the Isar, and abandoning his 
left to its fate, he took up a position near Eckmiihl, facing Landshut, 
and with his back towards Ratisbon. He was attacked on the 21st 
by Davoust, whose divided corps had been largely strengthened from 
the centre by the care of Napoleon; but the action was partial and 
indecisive, the Austrian leader, though very superior in force, not 
venturing to assail his enemy, and remaining quietly on the defensive. 
On the following day Napoleon, having detached some divisions to 
pursue the shattered remains of the Austrian left, bore down with his 
united forces ; and, under his direction, Davoust, Lannes, and Masséna, 
defeated the Archduke, and drove him from Eckmihl towards the 
Danube. This stroke was decisive, and the Archduke, part of whose 
forces had been vainly employed in a demonstration on the communi- 
cations of the French, Bellegarde having previously taken Ratisbon, 
was compelled to retire behind the river, and to seek refuge in the 
depths of Bohemia, with but little hope of being able to arrest the 
conqueror on his march to Vienna. 

By these brilliant and successful operations Napoleon had extricated 
the corps of Dayoust, had managed to draw his whole army together, 
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and, by a succession of rapid attacks, had cut off the Austrian left. 
from the main body, had beaten Hiller and the Archduke Louis, and 
then, returning on the Archduke Charles, had forced him off, routed, 
in eccentric retreat, and completely divided him from his lieutenants. 
The losses of the Austrians, too, had been great ; and, what was more 
important, the moral effect of their bold invasion had been more than 
destroyed, and the spirits of the immature French army had been 
raised to the highest point of daring. Napoleon afterwards described 
the movements which led to the victories of Landshut and Eckmiihl 
as the most remarkable in his whole career; and if we do not go quite 
as far as this, they certainly were conspicuous examples of military 
skill, resolution, and energy. The student of the art of war will note 
the merit of the direction of Masséna to threaten the communications 
of the Austrian leader, causing the Archduke to divide his army, and 
to advance slowly on the 19th, and thus gaining for Davoust a favour- 
able chance to execute the flank march from Ratisbon; and if Da- 
voust’s movement was perilous in the extreme, it must be allowed that 
it had become necessary, and that it was executed in the most admi- 
rable manner. The attack, too,on Hiller and the Archduke Louis, by 
Lannes in front and Masséna in flank, was carried out with decision 
and vigour; and in the returning stroke on the Archduke Charles, 
with the concentrated strength of the French army, we once more see 
the masterly power of the general of Montenotte and Rivoli. Un- 
doubtedly, however, the success of Napoleon was due quite as much 
to the inferiority of his foe as to the ability displayed by himself; and 
though, as was his wont, the Archduke Charles gave proof of talents 
of the second order, he was no match for his great antagonist. At 
the outset of the campaign the French army was surprised in a state 
of complete dislocation ; and had the Archduke marched with greater 
celerity from the Inn to the Isar and the Danube, it is difficult to 
suppose that he would not have crushed Davoust, and perhaps have 
attained decisive success. The flank march of Davoust on the 19th 
gave the Austrian commander a great chance which a more resolute 
chief would not have let slip; and though it was accomplished with 
much skill, and was aided by Masséna’s diversion, the Archduke might 
have fallen on the French marshal, and perhaps have driven him into 
the Danube, in which event the French Emperor would have been 
placed in extreme peril. The Archduke, too, evidently committed a 
mistake in pausing after the actions of the 19th, and halting in his 
central position ; he might either have overcome Davoust, left isolated 
with only a part of his corps, or, if he could not have aided his left, 
he might still have made good his way to Ratisbon, and safely effected 
his junction with Bellegarde, avoiding defeat and still maintaining the 
semblance of standing on the offensive.’ We see, also, the same hesita- 
tion in his operations upon the 21st; and on the 22nd he was beaten 
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in detail, though he was not under the necessity of fighting. These 
considerations should be borne in mind; and if they do not detract 
from Napoleon’s fame, they explain the reason of the issue of the 
contest. 

While fortune had thus remained true to Napoleon, she had passed 
over to his adversaries’ side on all other points of the theatre of war. 
Having invaded Friuli from the Carnie Alps, on the day that his 
brother crossed the Inn, the Archduke John had surprised Eugene 
Beauharnais, whose forces were in a state of dispersion, and after 
defeating him at Sacile, had driven him as far as the barrier of the 
Adige. The success of the Austrians had been greater in the Tyrol, 
and it had been mainly due to the popular impulse growing up every- 
where against the French Empire. The mountaineers of that- wild 
region, attached for centuries to the House of Hapsburg, had risen to 
a man when the Austrian troops under Chastelar appeared amongst 
them; and, under the guidance of the famous Hofer, they had driven 
the Bavarians out of their country, and had taken possession of the 
capital, Innspruck. The patriotic flame spread to the Italian Tyrol, 
as jealous as the German of the yoke of the stranger; and in a few 
days the entire province had proclaimed itself free, with exulting joy, 
from the valley of the Inn to the Lake of Garda. A similar move- 
ment, though repressed for an instant by the events on the Danube, 
had made itself felt in Northern Germany; and, in the hour of 
victory itself, Napoleon had been obliged to warn his crowned vassals 
of the Confederation of the Rhine to keep watch on their “ rebellious ”’ 
subjects. Lastly, the Archduke Ferdinand had advanced from Gal- 
licia, and, having taken Warsaw, had driven Poniatowski with his 
corps of Poles into the marshy region of the Ukra and Bug, the 
well-known scene of the last part of the campaign of 1806, where the 
Emperor Alexander, already secretly repenting of the policy of Tilsit, 
made no effort to send assistance. Thus, even after Ratisbon, the 
French Emperor was not free from anxieties and dangers; but, con- 
fident in the success of his arms, he resolved immediately to press 
forward, and to finish the war round the walls of Vienna. His 
arrangements for his march down the valley of the Danube were 
worthy of his strategic insight, and of the activity he impressed on 
his military operations. The Grand Army had been reinforced by the 
Imperial Guard just arrived from Spain ; and with this corps, supported 
by that of Masséna, and by the detachments which had been sent on to 
pursue Hiller and the Archduke Louis, he prepared for his bold advance 
eastward. ‘The movement was to be seconded by the corps of Davoust, 
which had just returned from following the army of the Archduke 
Charles, as it disappeared through the Bohemian passes, and Lannes 
was to co-operate on the right. Meanwhile Lefebvre was sent into the 
Tyrol to put down Hofer and the insurrection ; communications were 
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opened with Eugene; Bernadotte, with a contingent of Saxons, was 
ordered to guard the course of the Danube; and a large mass of 
German auxiliaries was stationed along the great river which had 
become the main line of the invaders’ operations. Within four or five 
days of the battle of Eckmiihl, the Grand Army, thus covered in the 
rear, and with clouds of cavalry on either flank, was moving down 
the valley of the Danube ; and its progress was rapid and irresistible, 
though more than once Hiller and the Archduke Louis assailed boldly 
its leading divisions, and Masséna at Ebensburg was engaged in a 
murderous contest of doubtful issue. The Austrian force, however, 
was too weak to make anything like a decided stand; and the Arch- 
duke Charles, who had descended from Bohemia near the northern 
bank of the Danube, and at one moment had thought of rejoining his 
isolated left at the passage of Lintz, ordered his lieutenants to con- 
tinue their retreat. Hiller and the Archduke Louis, imitating the 
conduct of Kutusoff in 1805, crossed the Danube at Krems without 
loss ; and this movement uncovered Vienna, though, by recruiting 
the whole Austrian army, it was attended with momentous results, 
and it was the wisest that could have been made. On the 13th of 
May, within less than a month from his appearance on the scene of 
hostilities, the capital of the Austrian Empire fell, for the second 
time, into the hands of Napoleon. 

In seizing Vienna, the French Emperor not improbably thought 
that he would compel the rulers of Austria to submit to his terms, 
for otherwise he would almost certainly have crossed the Danube 
higher up the stream, where the passage was not of extreme difficulty, 
and have obliged the Archduke Charles to accept battle. His posi- 
tion became not a little perplexing when the Emperor Francis and 
the Austrian people refused to make an ignominious peace; and, even 
in the moment of apparent triumph, he was made to feel the power 
of the national resistance which everywhere was showing itself 
against him. He had to employ a considerable part of his army in 
keeping down the indignant capital; and as the stratagem of 1805 
could not be repeated, and the bridges of Vienna had been broken 
down, how could he reach the northern bank of the Danube, and 
how could he venture to attempt the passage, in tho face of the 
forces the Archduke Charles had concentrated and largely reunited ? 
Resolved, however, not to abandon his prize, he decided on crossing 
close to Vienna, and bringing his antagonist there to bay, and he 
addressed himself to his arduous task with characteristic skill and 
activity. Ata point a few miles to the east of the city, the course of 
the Danube is broken by a large island of the name of Lobau, which 
divides the stream into two channels, one of narrow width on the 
northern bank, the other of great breadth on the southern; and, after 
making several trials, Napoleon selected this as the spot for leading 
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over the Grand Army. A strong bridge of boats was thrown over 
the main channel in a few days; and the island having been occupied 
by considerable detachments of French troops, preparations were 
made with the greatest secrecy to bridge over a way to the northern 
bank, and thus to secure the entire passage. Having taken innume- 
rable precautions to protect his communications and rear towards 
Western Germany, to connect himself with Eugene Beauharnais, and 
to draw together as large a force as possible round the neighbourhood 
of Vienna, Napoleon reached the Danube on the 19th of May, and 
from his head-quarters at Ebendorf gave the signal for his daring 
experiment. His army, more than 100,000 strong, was filled with 
enthusiastic ardour, the imaginations of the French soldiery being 
fired at the strange prospect before them, and column after column of 
horse and foot, with guns and other appliances of war, defiled eagerly 
over the main bridge, and made for the camp on the island of Lobau. 
The force, however, of the vast current, here more than seven hun- 
dred yards wide, and rolling an enormous volume of water, more than 
once broke down the frail causeway which was the only path of the 
adventurous host ; and it was not until the afternoon of the 20th that, 
bridges having been thrown to the northern bank, the French 
advanced guard effected the passage. Meanwhile, the Archduke 
Charles, at the first news of his enemy’s movements, had approached 
the river; and, with his army greatly reinforced, and raised to more 
than 100,000 men after the junction of Hiller and the Archduke 
Louis, had made preparations for a decisive battle in the immense 
adjoining plains of the Marchfield, in which, if victorious, he justly 
calculated upon marked and important success. By the morning of 
the 21st, about 30,000 of Napoleon’s troops had reached the northern 
bank, and occupied the villages of Aspern and Essling, when they 
were suddenly assailed by the Austrian columns, debouching against 
them on all sides, and threatening to outflank and surround them. 
After a terrible struggle, which lasted all day, the French, although 
in part reinforced, were driven with great loss from the outskirts of 
Aspern; and though their positions were extremely strong, they were 
so outnumbered that nothing save the heroism of their chiefs, and 
their martial pride, enabled them to prolong the resistance. Napoleon, 
seriously alarmed at his situation, hastened throughout the night the 
passage of his troops; but the main bridge having again broken 
down, he was unable to muster more than 70,000 men for the battle 
which he foresaw for the morrow. On the morning of the 22nd, he 
furiously attacked the Archduke with the whole mass of his forces; 
but though the French advanced beyond Aspern and Essling, and 
gained ground in the plain beyond, they were unable to deploy in the 
narrow space, and they were smitten with terrible effect by the 
Austrians ranged in a semicircle around, and endeavouring to hurl 
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them into the Danube. Towards the afternoon, a great effort by 
Lannes against the enemy’s centre was vigorously made; but, just 
at the moment when the day seemed retrieved, the intelligence came 
that ammunition was failing, the great bridge having been once more 
ruptured. The whole French line was obliged to fall back under the 
converging fire of the Archduke’s guns; and though it retained the 
points of Aspern and Essling, which, like bastions, protected its front, 
it suffered cruel and enormous loss, and, forced almost to the brink of 
the river, it has been thought that it owed its safety to the caution 
alone of an over-prudent adversary. 

Such were the memorable days of Aspern, not excepting Eylau, the 
most perilous in which Napoleon had been as yet engaged. On the 
night of the 22nd the northern bank of the Danube presented a 
fearful spectacle; the flames of burning villages and enclosures threw 
a ghastly light on piles of the dead and masses of the ruined material 
of war; and despair and fear had replaced confidence in the minds 
of the young French soldiery. At a council of war held on the island 
of Lobau, Napoleon’s lieutenants to a man recommended a retreat to 
the southern bank of the Danube, even at the cost of abandoning 
the wounded; and more than one of them expressed apprehensions 
that, after the shock it had received, the French army would be com- 
pelled to fall back to the Inn across the Rhine. But the more daring 
spirit of Napoleon resented these counsels of timid caution, which, 
he justly observed, would prove disastrous; he insisted that, though 
the northern bank of the Danube should be at once evacuated, his 
troops should retire no farther than the island of Lobau, persuaded 
that, after two desperate battles, the Archduke would not try to attack ; 
and experience proved that his view was correct, though possibly a 
more vigorous antagonist would have made his resolution fatal to 
him. During the night of the 22nd Masséna, who had added to his 
fame by the defence of Essling, superintended the retrograde move- 
ment, while the Emperor, with Davoust and other chiefs—Lannes 
had met a soldier's death on the field—crossed to the southern bank 
to secure the passage and to provide for the wants of the soldiers ; 
and by the close of the 23rd, the French army was safely encamped 
within the island, without having been seriously molested. Napoleon 
had thus escaped a tremendous peril; but though the bold resolution 
he displayed almost justified the false assertion that he had not 
suffered any reverse whatever, he had suddenly met a real defeat; and 
whatever Imperial flatterers may say, it is not difficult to see the 
reason. It was a capital mistake to have attempted to cross a river 
of such size and depth in the face of a strong concentrated foe, rely- 
ing on a single bridge only; and, with a different opponent, such an 
error might have led to a serious catastrophe. It is probable that, in 
venturing on this false movement, Napoleon, judging from past 
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experience, and thinking that the Austrians were beaten troops, be- 
lieved that the Archduke would retreat before him, when his army 
appeared on the northern bank, and that he would have ample space 
to pursue his adversary, and to oblige him to fight far beyond the 
Danube. But this expectation was at best doubtful; it was not 
likely to be fulfilled considering the temper of the Austrian army ; 
and in this experiment of the French Emperor we see not only the 
habitual contempt he entertained for a defeated enemy, however tena- 
cious, patriotic, and brave, but also that reckless over-confidence which 
sometimes got the better of his judgment,. and may be traced even in 
his most splendid exploits. As a military operation, the selection of 
the island of Lobau showed great skill; but the reliance upon a 
single bridge cannot be justified on any grounds; and even the acci- 
dents to which French writers refer to account for the Emperor's 
failure have really nothing to do with the subject. In the first place, 
it was to be expected that the Danube would destroy any one barrier, 
and the river should have been doubly or trebly bridged; and in the 
second place, a single bridge made the passage of the army extremely 
slow, and exposed it to be defeated in detail, and to the greatest danger 
in the event of retreat. 

But if Napoleon had challenged Fortune in the operations that 
led to the battles of Aspern, his subsequent conduct has been de- 
servedly admired. With a shattered army separated on the Danube, 
with lieutenants anxious if not affrighted, and with Europe eager to 
rise against him, he boldly clung to his position at Vienna, and thought 
only of the means of crossing the river and of leading over it a mass of 
forces which would ensure a complete triumph. Having provided for 
the temporary needs of his troops, repaired the great bridge, and 
brought a part of his army from the island to the southern bank—he 
was for some days afraid that the Archduke Charles would cross at 
Presburg, and march on Vienna—he next applied himself to getting 
reinforcements and collecting his strength for the final struggle. In 
this respect his purpose was aided by events in other parts of the 
theatre. Lefebvre, having for the moment quenched the insurrection of 
the Tyrol in blood, a considerable portion of his detachment was moved 
to the line of operations on the Danube; and Bernadotte, with his 
Saxons and other divisions, were marched to head-quarters near Vienna. 
Eugene Beauharnais, who, after Ratisbon, had resumed the offensive, 
and was pursuing the Archduke John through the Styrian Alps, was 
ordered to drive his foe into Hungary, and, leaving a weak force to 
observe his movements, to return speedily by an interior line, and to 
come up in strength for the decisive encounter. Similar instructions 
were despatched to Marmont, left in Dalmatia since 1805 at the head 
of a body of veteran troops; and immense efforts were made to bring 
up recruits, to replace injured or destroyed material, and to reanimate 
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the drooping spirits of the soldiery, and to efface the lugubrious 
memory of Aspern. In this way this indefatigable chief, subduing 
all feebler wills to his own, laboured to repair his late heavy reverse ; 
and as he was not at all disturbed by his foe, his preparations ad- 
vanced apace, and he calculated that by the first week of July he 
would have more than 160,000 men collected for the great fight on 
the Danube. It was, however, principally in the arrangements which 
he made to assure the passage of the river and to lead his army rapidly 
across, that Napoleon’s abilities were most apparent, and the skill of 
his engineers admirable. Condemning by his subsequent precautions 
the rashness of his first operation, he resolved that the Danube should, 
this time, be bridged over in such a way that it should yield an easy 
path to his troops, and that they should be able to debouch in great 
force on the northern bank; and in the means he employed to obtain 
his end we see fully revealed his organising power. The original 
bridge of boats was considerably strengthened, was bound together 
by enormous chains and anchors, and was made so firm that it could 
bear the weight of almost any number of infantry. The force and 
depth of the current being, however, so great, and more than one pas- 
sage being required, a second bridge made of piles was constructed at 
a point some hundreds of yards higher up ; and this work—a marvel of 
ingenious art, protected by a vast wooden stockade which spanned the 
river and reduced its power—not only provided a safe avenue for 
cavalry, artillery, and impedimenta, but served to shelter the first 
bridge, and rendered it as secure as possible. Meanwhile, the island 
of Lobau had been converted into an immense entrenched camp, 
capable of containing a large army, and supplied with all the material 
of war; and strong bridge-heads connected it with the southern bank 
in such a manner that a retreat to the bridges could be always as- 
sured. How to traverse the narrow channel to the northern bank 
was the next, and a most important problem, and this also was happily 
solved. The enemy being aware of the points at which the first 
passage had been made, Napoleon decided on only making false and 
partial disembarkations at these, and he secretly prepared the means 
of crossing at spots considerably lower down, to the east of the little 
town of Enzersdorf, where a number of islets in the stream gave 
facilities for the intended operation. He caused a number of rafts 
and pontoons to be carefully made behind the cover of the woods here 
screening the island of Lobau; and batteries armed with heavy 
guns were constructed at a variety of places with the view of protect- 
ing the passage of the troops, and of destroying an attacking enemy. 
Napoleon estimated that a large army could be thus transported to 
the northern bank within a comparatively short time, and that the 
Austrians would be unable to stop its advance. 

By these manifold and well-planned devices—proofs of extraordinary 
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resource and energy—this great military genius nobly repaired the 
consequences of his past error, and within a few weeks had secured the 
presence of a vast host on the decisive scene, collected from all parts 
of the theatre of war, and had provided the means of passing a river of 
the largest size in the front of an enemy of formidable strength on 
the opposite shore. Napoleon’s abilities on this occasion contrasted 
markedly with the hesitating caution of his learned and steady, but 
wholly inferior, opponent. After the success he had obtained at 
Aspern, the Archduke Charles, it has been generally supposed, might 
have forced his way into the island of Lobau, and have overwhelmed 
all the French on it, deprived of ammunition and even of food; and 
had this happened, not one French corps would probably have attained — 
the Rhine from Vienna. If such an attack, however, would have been 
hazardous, the Archduke might have assailed Napoleon on the 24th 
or the 25th of May, when his enemy was still divided on the river, by 
descending the Danube and crossing at Presburg ; and this operation, 
which his foe dreaded, would have probably given the Austrians 
victory. The Archduke, however, remained motionless for several 
days after the 22nd; and while the French Emperor strained every 
nerve to get in readiness for a new contest, he did little but recruit his 
army, and call on the Northern Germans to second his efforts. This 
inaction was very different from the energy of Arcola and Rivoli; and 
though apologists for the Austrian prince correctly say that his troops 
had suffered enormously in their late bloody encounters, he evidently 
did not make the most of them. Even when he resolved to stand on 
the defensive only, his subsequent operations show little of the decision 
and vigour of a great captain. He foresaw clearly enough that 
Napoleon would endeavour to cross the Danube again, and to fight 
near it a great battle, and he decided wisely on trying to compel his 
enemy to meet him at every disadvantage; but he did not employ 
the resources certainly within his power to attain his object. Like 
Napoleon, he ordered a general concentration of his forces on the 
decisive point, and directed the Archduke John to march to the 
Danube ; but he did not insist on ready obedience; and on other parts 
of the theatre of war he left divisions useless on the Upper Danube, 
and he seems never to have thought of summoning the Archduke 
Ferdinand from Gallicia and Poland. His concentration, therefore, 
was far from perfect; but his inferiority was most plainly seen in the 
place where he was personally in command, the plains on the northern 
bank of the Danube. He had posted his army along a range of 
eminences, extending in a great semicircle from Neusiedel and Wagram 
on the left to Aderklau and Stammersdorf on the right, overlooking the 
expanse of the Marchfield; and as his only object was to prevent 
his antagonist from passing the river, or to oblige him to fight in a 
dangerous position, his task was not one of extraordinary difficulty. 
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Yet he did not take sufficient precautions; he did not entrench the 
hills he occupied, though this would have largely added to his strength, 
and would have enabled him, even if defeated, to fight again on con- 
ditions favourable to his own army and perilous to his foe; and though 
he fortified Aspern and Essling, he never thought of raising batteries 
on the ground below Enzersdorf, the mark of Napoleon, either assuming 
that the French would attempt to cross at the points where they had 
crossed before, or neglecting the all-important duty of reconnoitring 
in every direction. 

On the 3rd of July, his collective forces having either reached or 
approached the Danube, Napoleon began the second passage. The 
corps of Masséna, with other detachments, had never left the island of 
Lobau ; and Oudinot, in command of the corps of Lannes,and Davoust, 
with his veteran corps, were ordered to cross first from the southern 
bank. The passage was effected without loss, though rather slowly, 
over the two bridges; and by the evening of the 4th, 80,000 French- 
men, the strong front line of the Grand Army, were gathered together 
in the encampments, the recesses, and woods of the island of Lobau. 
As darkness fell, the regiments in succession were moved to the 
extreme right; and under the fire of powerful batteries which swept 
Enzersdorf and the adjoining plain, the work of bridging the narrow 
channel began in order to attain the northern bank. This task had 
been rendered as easy as possible; and, within a few hours, three 
pontoon bridges had been thrown over the course of the stream; one, 
a marvel of ingenious construction, having been composed of a single 
piece, floated down to the river by a small canal. The warlike masses 
defiled as rapidly as possible over the narrow causeways, and gradually 
covered the northern bank; the Archduke, who had been completely 
surprised by the direction given to the operation by his foe, being in 
no condition to make an attack, and Napoleon’s batteries defying 
resistance, Meanwhile, the rest of the Imperial arrays were passing 
over from the southern bank, and concentrating on the island of Lobau ; 
additional pontoons were thrown across; and the whole work had 
been so well planned, and was executed with such skill and precision, 
that, notwithstanding the enormous aggregation of men, horses, guns, 
and material, within the space of a few miles, or upon the intricate 
defiles of the bridges, the accidents that happened were exceedingly 
few. The early morning of the 5th of July presented a grand and 
astonishing sight. In front of the barrier of the Danube, overcome 
by the genius of its chief, an army of 160,000 men, with 26,000 
cavalry, and 550 guns, stretched for miles in the wide plains of the 
Marchfield, in all the pomp and terror of war; this vast host having 
been conducted over one of the largest rivers of Europe with such 
secrecy, quickness, and art, that its enemy, on the watch in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood, had been utterly deceived as to the mode of its 
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passage, and had been unable to offer serious resistance. Yet that 
army itself, and its gathering on that spot, were perhaps even more 
strange marvels, and suggested even more striking reflections. The 
intellect and power of a single man, an unknown subaltern a few years 
before, had drawn together from all lands in Europe to the centre of 
the old monarchy of Austria that array of many races and tongues to 
fight in a cause that was not their own; and, under the spell of a 
mighty name, Germans were about to contend against Germans, 
Italians, Spaniards and Portuguese to uphold the flag of their common 
oppressor, and Frenchmen to shed their blood for a chief who was the 
ablest foe of their own Revolution. Yet if genius and martial renown 
still kept together that formidable host, and animated it with a daring 
spirit, it was filled with elements of weakness and decay; the young 
conscripts and motley auxiliaries who crowded its ranks were different 
men from the veterans of Marengo and Jena; and if victory was once 
more to crown its standards, it no longer possessed the steadiness and 
strength of the Grand Army of former campaigns. Indifferent, how- 
ever, to considerations like these, or forgetting them in the plenitude 
of his power, Napoleon thought only at this moment of bringing 
quickly his antagonist to bay; and under his orders the vast masses 
were soon moving along the Marchfield towards the eminences that 
marked the Archduke’s positions. The day was far advanced when the 
Grand Army had reached the long line of the Austrian cantonments, 
and though Napoleon had wished to attack, it ended without a decisive 
encounter. A demonstration by Bernadotte against Wagram had led 
only to a discreditable panic, in which the Saxon and Italian troops 
had fired at each other in the increasing twilight. 

The leaders and armies on both sides now prepared themselves for 
the great fight of the morrow. Between Neusiedel, to the far right 
at Stammersdorf, the Archduke Charles had under arms about 140,000 
men, with from 400 to 500 guns; and as he had ordered the Arch- 
duke John, on the evening of the 4th, to hasten from Presburg, he had 
reason to expect that he would be nearly equal in numbers to the 
French Emperor. His army occupied a great semicircle extending 
from eight to ten miles; and his plan was to detain Napoleon with 
his left and centre, composed of three corps, near Rosenberg, Hohen- 
zollern, and Bellegarde, while his right, also composed of three corps, 
under Kollowrath, Klenau, and the Prince of Reuss, and, reinforced 
by all his reserves, should endeavour to turn the French left, and cut 
it off from its communications with the Danube. This plan was able 
and well devised, and probably would have been successful had the 
Austrian chief entrenched his positions, especially on the left and 
centre, and had he concentrated all his forces; but as it was, it was 
rather ambitious, for in the attempt to outflank the French left, it 
might dangerously weaken the Archduke’s centre. Napoleon drew 
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up his army on a narrower front than that of his foe, and his general 
scheme resembled that which he carried out on his last field, at 
Waterloo. Aware that the Archduke John was at hand, he placed 
Davoust and Oudinot on his right, with orders to carry Neusiedel, and 
to intercept any enemy from Presburg, as well as turn the left of the 
Archduke Charles ; Masséna was stationed, with his corps only, on the 
extreme left, to cover the communications, and to withstand any 
attack on that side; but the centre was formed of the corps of Berna- 
dotte, and of the Italian army, now under Macdonald, with the Im- 
perial Guard, the troops of Marmont, and the allied contingents, in . 
second line; the object of this enormous accumulation of force being 
either to break through the Austrian centre, or to aid either wing in 
case of disaster. The morning of the 6th of July saw both armies 
drawn up in this way; and soon after daybreak the Austrian left was 
furiously engaged with Davoust and Oudinot, their troops encounter- 
ing a stern resistance, though the defenders’ positions had not been 
strengthened. Meanwhile Klenau and Kollowrath had advanced to 
outflank the left of the French, while Bellegarde assailed the left 
centre; and ere long the dense Austrian columns, converging in over- 
whelming force, had repulsed Bernadotte, had driven back Masséna, 
and, passing Aspern, had got dangerously near the enemy's bridges 
and the bauks of the Danube. Disorder fell on the French left, the 
young soldiers, as usually happens, throwing away their arms, and 
breaking up on all sides; and had the Prince of Reuss charged home 
at this moment, the Archduke might have won a glorious victory. 
But the admirable arrangements of the French Emperor had provided 
against the chances of defeat, and now became conspicuously seen. 
Sending reinforcements to Bernadotte and Masséna, with orders to 
stand to the last, he prepared for a decisive effort against the Austrian 
centre, weakened by the great extension of both wings; and Mac- 
donald, with the whole Italian army and a considerable part of the 
Imperial Guard, was launched against Aderklau and Wagram. This 
formidable attack was supported by such a fire of guns as had hitherto 
never been witnessed in the history of war; and though it did not 
completely succeed, for the Archduke, employing his whole reserve, 
was able to maintain his threatened line, it drew off the pursuers on 
the French left, and changed the varying face of the battle. Ere 
long, after a terrible struggle, Neusiedel was stormed by Davoust and 
Oudinot, and as his left wing had been turned, and his brother’s 
columns were not descried, the Archduke gradually began to fall 
back, and abandon that scene of protracted carnage. Though Napo- 
leon hung on his flank and rear, the retreat was conducted in good 
order ; few guns, colours, or prisoners were taken ; and the Archduke 


perhaps might bave held his ground had he been a general of sterner 
stuff. 
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Such was the memorable battle of Wagram, not the least famous of 
Napoleon’s victories, though very different from Jena or Austerlitz. 
Towards the close of the day the Archduke J6éhn, whose march from 
Presburg had been slow, appeared on the field with part of his troops ; 
but he hastily retired on seeing the French in possession of Neusiedel 
and Wagram, though even the sight of his advanced guard caused a 
panic in Napoleon’s encampments. It is impossible to say that this 
reinforcement would have wholly changed the result of the day had 
it been up at the appointed time, for the contingent of the Archduke 
John was small, and Napoleon had a large fresh reserve; but the 
conduct of the Austrian Prince has been greatly condemned by his 
country. The victory of Wagram, such as it was, was due mainly to 
the superior dispositions of Napoleon upon the field itself, his army 
being held better in hand than that of his less skilful enemy; but it 
was most fiercely and stubbornly disputed; for a time fortune went 
against the French; and had the Archduke’s right been all brought 
into action, they might have suffered a serious reverse. The real 
glory of the French Emperor was the wonderful passage of the 
Danube, and the previous concentration of his forces. Here we see 
the mark of a great captain; and the inferiority of his foe is pain- 
fully evident. As regards the two armies, the Austrians fought with 
heroic bravery, and manceuvred well; they proved themselves at least 
a match for theirenemy. Napoleon’s troops displayed fire and courage, 
but were wanting in firmness and solidity, and were scarcely more 
active than their adversaries, who had been trained in the new tactics. 
The war ended with the battle of Wagram, and it is easy to point the 
moral of the campaign. Napoleon’s forces were as great as ever; but 
he erred on the side of over-confidence ; and he was more than once 
in imminent peril. ‘The character, too, of the Grand Army had 
altered ; it was no longer the same instrument of war. 


























Che Sudgment of Paris. 


By LADY POLLOCK. 





Any one who has ever attempted to criticise anything with complete 
fairness may find in the Greek fable of The Judgment of Paris a 
particular significance, and may be disposed to regard the position of 
the shepherd of Mount Ida with serious sympathy. It was hard to 
be called upon to present the golden apple to the most fair of three 
divinities. The grosser number who at first ventured to contend for 
the fruit flung upon the banquet table by the shrewd Até had, after 
a smart scuffle, retired from the field, and the three loveliest among 
the lovely were left to do battle for the prize. Sheer fighting, how- 
ever, could evidently not settle the question, the gods, alarmed, refused 
to speak, and summoned an umpire. Paris, nurtured as a shepherd, 
yet king-born, whose life had been a sweet dream, who had drawn 
his inspirations of beauty from great Nature’s promptings, and who 
was associated by his descent with the deities of Olympus, was well 
chosen for this difficult task—for what better qualities can be brought 
to the appreciation of beauty than perceptions refined and quickened 
by the gifts of inheritance, and practised by long dwelling among 
woods and streams and on a mountain height. Yet with all these 
advantages Paris stood amazed—turned from one to the other in 
trembling doubt, and at last was decided by a bribe. The bribe, how- 
ever, was in itself an offering to his esthetic taste, he could withstand 
the promise of a kingdom and of military renown, he could not resist 
the suggestion of Helen’s beauty, for Helen’s beauty was told to him 
by the goddess of love; the two existences seemed commingled, and 
the vision of the mortal woman was only a piece of the miraculous 
beauty of the goddess. The influence rather than the offer of the 
goddess worked upon the arbitrator, whose judgment was never 
reversed, and we may consider Paris as the first fine critic, who had 
to select not the fair from the ordinary, but the most admirable from 
the excelling. By the enumeration of the Greek shepherd’s qualifi- 
cations for the office of delicate criticism, it is evident that the prizes 
drawn by the highest excellence depend upon the conditions of the 
recipients, as well as upon the merits of the conqueror. Beauty has 
been defined as “the harmonious effect of numerous parts, all of which 
the eye is capable of comprehending at the same time ;” but in reply 
to the definition we have to ask this question, What eye? does there 
exist in art or nature any one object so perfect in all its parts that 
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every human eye shall at once perceive its beauty? So long as man- 
kind is divided into sections of the coarse and the delicate, the 
educated and the ignorant, the ill taught and the well taught, the 
affected and the true, such an universally acknowledged perfection 
cannot be found. In the first place, there is presumably some 
little falling off or slight excess in every work, and however consi- 
derable the balance of excellence, there will be eyes more struck by 
the shortcoming than by the attainment. An approximation to a 
just appreciation of beauty in art is all that the most exquisite 
criticism can hope to arrive at, and that must be reached by long 
study, careful habits of comparison, and the most resolute candour. 
Boileau’s general proposition that there can be no beauty without 
truth is accepted as a fundamental law of criticism, but when we 
follow Boileau into his particular ideas of truth we find that they are 
not ours, and must not be ours, for they are limited to French 
academical rule; and yet he is treating not merely of the imitative 
arts, which are confined within a comparatively narrow boundary, but 
of poetry, which is boundless in its scope as Nature herself. If the 
poet commands the infinite where are we to find the finite critic to 
pronounce a perfect judgment on his work? Nowhere: the great 
poet must wait for the great verdict of time, which is the result of an 
accumulation and growth of criticism. His thought is generally in 
advance of his age, and therefore the public will begin by rejecting 
him; but apart from the public there will exist a small nucleus, dis- 
ciplined by study and ready for new ideas, who will uphold the 
courage of the creative mind in its hour of strife, and presently the 
less instructed masses will give way to the decision of the better 
qualified umpires. How long it will take to alter the first popular 
opinion must depend upon the special condition of the literature of 
the age, and upon the degree to which the spirit of the poet is 
antagonistic to the spirit of his nation. But it is certainly rare for 
poets to outlive, as Tennyson and Browning have outlived, the anti- 
pathy which their originality excited upon their first appearance. The 
explanation is probably to be found in the singularly rapid develop- 
ment of the critical faculty which is a distinguishing characteristic of 
the present era. But with all this they waited long enough for such 
general recognition as could make their productions profitable, and we 
shall find in looking back at the history of poets that those who have 
gained immediate popularity have owed their success not so much to 
their virtues as their vices. It dces not follow from this that they are 
without great qualities, but it is true that to the multitude those 
qualities have been endeared and made palpable by the faults which 
have accompanied them; it is some exaggeration either of thought or 
style, or both, which at once catches the public taste; the attraction 
will not last long unless it is supported by some real merits, and even 
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then a reaction is likely to set in as soon as the judgment of sober 
criticism has had time to make itself understood. Lord Byron may 
be cited as the most remarkable example of this kind. By his false 
sentiment, his scowls and glooms and affectations, more than by the 
beauty and variety of his melody and fine imaginative conceptions, he 
became at once the idol of his nation; the reactionary movement 
which cast him down for a time did not occur till long after his 
death and was led by a strong critic, who was also a great dramatic 
poet—Henry Taylor. The critical world began now to see all the 
faults of the favourite and to give them an excessive prominence, so 
that not only the melodramatic absurdities of corsairs and giaours 
were condemned, but the world was requested to bandage its eyes so 
as not to perceive the co-existence of true with false poetry in these 
striking productions. A contempt for Byron became the fashion 
among men of letters, and particularly among the young critics of the 
day, naturally pleased at a reversal of the particular taste of their 
immediate predecessors. This exaggeration of disdain was as evi- 
dently destined to wear itself out as that of adulation, which was its 
begetter; and finally the author of Childe Harold is reinstated not 
only in his own country but in the whole world of letters as a poet of 
real genius, with great faults and extraordinary gifts. 

Although the rules laid down for the poet cannot be as narrow as 
Boileau would have them, nor even as those less rigid laid down by 
Horace, he must be bound in his works by such laws of symmetry as 
belong to all excellence, both in nature and art. He may reject con- 
ventional metres, but he must give forth harmonious music appreciable 
to a fine fastidious ear; he may far overleap the fences of common 
sense, but he must not indulge in incoherence; and though we no 
longer think as the pedantic eighteenth century thought, that all 
common things are beneath his notice, we must yet exact of him that 
he shall touch them to bring out their hidden beauty; or if the 
revolting is exhibited by him it must be with extraordinary power, and 
so as to fall in with a general scheme of esthetic conception, acting 
upon the reader as discords act upon the hearer of a great musical 
composition. A poet may be allowed great liberty in the coinage of 
new words in his own tongue if they are needed for the exact 
interpretation of a valuable thought, but we cannot admit that he is 
exercising the true functions of his art, or showing any nobility of 
independence, when he uses three different languages alternately, and 
utterly abjures the use of grammar in his native tongue. Any man of 
genius who allows himself such extravagances as these will ultimately 
so overlay his good gifts with a poisonous growth that they will be 
barren of fruit for posterity, and such blossom as they may have seemed 
to put forth to eyes ready to be dazzled by the strange and fantastic, 
will quickly wither and consume away. It may Le a discouraging 
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reflection to some minds that poetry, which ought to represent the 
eternally true in nature, has had its periods of fashion no less than 
the imitative arts; that it seems, indeed, as much a costume indi- 
cating the hour of its production as the clothes of men and women 
frivolously apparelled in cloth, velvet, or brocade; it is certainly un- 
deniable that the language of the poet is a growth of his time; it 
may transcend his time, finding new outlets for passion and thought, 
but it will without fail, in its level passages, reflect the general style of 
contemporaneous composition ; so that any well-qualified critic can at 
once say, this is Elizabethan or that is eighteenth century ; but though 
poetry has its fashion, and fashion has its poets, the greatest among 
them move on far beyond the exclusive taste of the day, embrace the 
true, break the prison bars of conventionality, and stand free with 
their divine right; and the utterance of great thought and passionate 
inspiration will make itself heard and felt through all the ages to 
come and through all nationalities. Shakespeare now dominates the 
universe; Homer, Aischylus, Goethe, and Milton are for ever majestic ; 
gazed on as the Pyramids, not for the special mode of their architecture, 
but for their vastness, their immensity, their unassailable strength. 
And even among smaller minds, who work only in the pattern of their 
day, those who, true to art, are harmonious in the detail of their 
composition, and clear and sagacious in their expression and thought, 
will survive and long retain a considerable place in the literature of 
their own country. Boileau and Pope are examples of this kind; they 
hold in comparison with the great masters such a place as Donizetti 
holds with regard to Wagner in music. Donizetti, a composer of 
distinct small melodies, easily retained and easily forgotten; Wagner, 
the creator of endless harmonies, which, as they reveal themselves to 
you in his works, seem unfathomable ; their life is continually growing ; 
one idea brings another into birth before there is a perfect completion 
of the first; melodies are suggested which are not suffered to retard a 
fresh utterance by the process of exact definition; but this fertility does 
not run into disorder. With his Shakespearian abundance, the com- 
poser still follows out a general scheme; all his divergencies are bound 
by the laws necessary to a unity of design no less than those of our great 
dramatist. ‘There are minds to whom the vast conceptions of both poet 
and musician are fatiguing and perplexing, as in all art the great will 
ever find a hindrance and impediment in the small apprehension ; but 
in spite of occasionaljor even persevering opposition, true genius wins 
the immortal crown,t'and Wagner, ridiculed and misunderstood for 
many years both in England and France, is at the present day esteemed 
by the artistic sections of either country as he deserves to be. The 
production of ‘ Lohengrin, at our two opera houses last season must 
be accepted as a proof that managers had reason to believe in the 
existence of un audience now capable of listening to what had been so 
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long sneered at as the music of the future. ‘Lohengrin’ is a great 
poetical drama, and a sublime musical composition. The intimate union 
of imaginative passion with all its harmonies, and the singular beauty 
of its construction, leave upon the mind, not the impression of having 
geen an opera, but of having heard the operatic recital of a splendid 
poem. Wagner brings every art into play in his work. Grand proces- 
sional effects’and scenic display, no less than immensity of sound and 
exalted emotion, are brought to bear upon the senses of the spectator ; 
nor is it true that the vocal is made too subservient to the instrumental 
power ; if this impression is produced upon the audience it is due to a 
shortcoming in the voices of the singers, which the composer, perhaps 
rashly, assumes to be equal to his music. There is no doubt that his 
operas demand exceptional force in the performers, but will not the 
demand create the supply, and will not singers train themselves for 
magnificent efforts, instead of suffering their gifts to dwindle in an 
easy prettiness. 

Music, universal in its attraction is wide in its scope, and in every 
work of art, however small, if it is true to itself, there may be beauty ; 
it is only the incongruous which must be resolutely rejected; it will 
not require a fine ear to perceive that a composition combining passages 
of Verdi or Donizetti with chords of Wagner would be monstrous; as 
false and impossible as the amalgamation of Tate and Shakespeare con- 
trived by the great player of the eighteenth century. 

By a process of rejection of this kind the critic arrives at an appre- 
ciation of the true, and by a sensitive perception of harmonious 
combinations he reaches a recognition of the highest beauty. 

The painter is more easily criticised than tLe musician or the poet, 
because incongruities in his work are more evident to a spectator who 
has only a moderate amount of education in art: faults in perspective 
in dealing with landscape; wrong proportion, misplaced muscles, or 
contorted limbs, in figure drawing, canuot be tolerated, and they 
admit of positive demonstration ; but among tie masses, and even in 
general society, so few have the smallest particle cf artistic training 
that large, sprawling pictures are exhibited and much admired in 
London, which have every one of the defects here n-entioned. It may 
be that in some of these productions there is a cleverness of com- 
position or a flash of imaginative conception which masks the slovenly 
execution of the artist, but no skill in grouping can be allowed to atone 
for bad drawing, and no fanciful suggestions can compensate for a false 
arrangement of light and shade. A painter who makes his sun set 
in the east is guilty of a palpable and unpardonable error; and an 
artist who represents the subject of Hood’s ‘Song of the Shirt’ in an 
apartment altogether French, with a cross hanging against the wall, 
and her costume and surroundings every one imported from France, 
is clearly not illustrating the poct, but indulging in a whim of his 
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own, which may or may not be pretty in itself, but which is distinctly 
untrue to his profession ; and untruth must be denounced. Let it be 
carried a little further, and all eyes will detect and cry out against it. 
Suppose that an artist is colour-blind, and represents a green field red ; 
his production will meet with universal derision, because the number 
of the colour-blind who will look at his work will be infinitely small, 
and he must find some chosen city where colour-blindness prevails if 
he wishes to win a reputation or to sella picture. It is not more false 
to make “the green, one red,” than to show a sun setting in the east; 
but there are more people who will find it out. 

The art which offers the greatest difficulties to the critic is that of 
the acted drama. The player deals with the whole sphere of human 
emotions. It is his province to make all these intelligible to hig 
audience, to force them into their heart of hearts ; and his audience will 
generally consist of a large variety of dispositions—the rough, pas- 
sionate, and ignorant; the educated and sensitive, the refined and 
ignorant, the indolent, unemotional, unimaginative, and vapid. How 
is he to affect all of these at once? He has but two hours, or at the 
most three, to do it in, for into such a brief space are the movements 
of a great drama concentrated. 

So brief a time the poet has to make his appeal through the actor 
that the achievement seems almost a miracle. In days when there 
was little knowledge of letters, and the mind of the public got the 
greater part if not all of its pleasant food from the stage, the players 
had a less heavy task than now, when audiences go to the play jaded by 
late hours, by a multiplicity of amusements, and by a continual supply 
of ephemeral literature. To stimulate the weary palate, the aids of 
scenery, costume, music, and stage illusion are positively required ; 
and with all these additions the tragedian does a great deed if he 
rouses sympathetic passion so as to bring large numbers of spectators 
to feel the force of poetry and true emotion. The great actor obliges 
his hearers not only to sympathise with him but with each other, and 
for the time being the one enthusiasm which agitates the spectators 
makes them feel as friends. Depending upon the intensity of 
human sympathy for its effect, a fine play is not only an intellectual 
entertainment, as the intelligible interpretation of a poet’s thought, 
but it is essentially humanizing, for it binds hearts together in an 
instant recognition of the temptations, sorrows, and high aspirations 
of mankind. Those who are slow to feel are taken in tow and pulled 
on by more vivid and rapid apprehensions: twenty people in a state 
of high exaltation may lead a multitude, and this accounts for the 
accumulation of admirers which become a trouble to a great actor— 
the first half may consist of true appreciators, the second of persons 
lashed up into temporary enthusiasm by the sight of it in the first. 
This kind is apt to fall away on the appearance of any new star, but 
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the artistic perception of real excellence cannot be alterel by any 
such chance. The question is, how are we to decide upon real ex- 
cellence in this subtle art; how are we to say this man has hit the 
centre of the target, and this other has not, when there is no target 
to see? Is acting, as some say,a thing dependent merely upon a 
vague impression? Has the critic no rule to guide him, no index of 
truth? If this were so, it would be no art at all. There must be 
definite intentions to be fulfilled by the artist; falling short of which 
he misses his aim. 

In poetical tragedy the poetry and the poet’s interpreter must 
make a complete amalgamation, and the spectator must feel not only 
the passion of the tragedian, but the imaginative power of the author, 
with all the harmonies of his language. In order, then, wholly to 
appreciate a tragedian his audience must be educated; but it will 
rarely happen that auy audience is altogether capable of understand- 
ing the idea of a great actor. He will generally find in the unschooled 
masses a response to his passion, for they are well acquainted with un- 
curbed passionate utterance, and in men of letters and artists he will 
have fit recipients for the ideal poetic passion which it is his function 
to exhibit. These two classes between them will make a full answer 
to his appeal, and they will carry on in the flowing tide of their feel- 
ing the insensible members of society who make their highest intel- 
lectual effort when they follow a leader. 

The criticism brought to bear upon the actor must be reached in 
the same way as that which deals with other arts, that is to say, by a 
rejection of the incongruous. It is evident that Antinous must not be 
represented by a humpback, or Helen by a dowdy. Such anomalies 
as these are palpable to all. It is the business of the critic to sift 
more finely and to detect the more invisible unfitness of things. 
Fallacies of opinion in matters which require nice distinction are not 
easy to hit ; you must acquire fineness of taste by degrees, and begin 
by considering and comparing instances of gross error. For instance, 
if a distinguished young French tragedian came from Paris to 
London to play Shakespeare in a French translation: if he knew no 
English, and his hearers knew very little French, we should have a 
right to assert that the conditions of actor and audience were such as 
to make the representation an incomplete thing ; and if this foreigner 
were to play Othello with brutal force, taking only the fury of the 
character, and omitting all the imaginative beauty of Shakespeare's 
thought, we should have a right to pronounce his rendering of the 
character untrue ; if in reply to this judgment itwere said that though 
untrue, it was perfect, because however false as a Shakesperian inter- 
pretation, it was correct as the representation of a wild beast; then 
we should have a right to affirm this to be an obvious example of bad 


criticism, for it is demonstrably impossible that an artist who under- 
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takes to exhibit a great Shakesperian character fulfils reasonable ex- 
pectation when he represents only a ferocious animal. Carry out the 
idea further, and let him enter on all fours, and every spectator will 
at once unhesitatingly condemn the player. 

And even if the performer’s animal tendencies, falling far below this 
supposed mark, only lead him to sink the poetry of his author and to 
display the brute part of the character he has undertaken with great 
exaggeration, then, however clever he may be in the pantomime of his 
acting, however striking he may be in his lion gait, he is still falsify- 
ing his art, for he is misrepresenting the poet whom he pretends to 
interpret. To follow as closely as possible the general conception of 
the author throughout all its details is clearly the chief duty of the 
actor ; yet no art and no artist can reach absolute perfection ; there 
will be found, even in the best, some passages with a flaw in them ; 
but these flaws must not be such as to interfere with the entire 
impression of the character; the separate scenes must belong to a 
harmonious whole, and that whole must distinctly develop the poet’s 


intention. This is a condition which just criticism demands of every © 


actor, while the actor in return must require of the critic a complete 
study of the author whom he represents. It is more difficult to judge 
of a living than of a dead representation ; of an actor than of a statue ; 
for his vitality makes long contemplation impossible, and the memory 
cannot always retain an exact impression of what has passed rapidly 
before the eye or slightly touched the ear. To determine rightly, then, 
upon any character of importance the critic should see the same player 
several times in one part. Another influence is at work in the 
dramatic art to disturb the judgment, the influence of personal pre- 
dilection ; for the actor is a personal agent; you like or dislike him 
by the force of impalpable sympathies; his voice, his countenance, his 
soul, affect your inmost feelings in some way beyond the reach of 
reason. You cannot altogether resist these partialities ; all you can 
do is to force your judgment to check them, and so to exercise it as to 
be able to discern the faults of the favourite, or the merits of the dis- 
agreeable. A constant rejection of the incongruous in art cannot fail 
to briug you to an approximation of true criticism, and therefore it is 
that in the course of time certain works become venerated as undis- 
puted models of excellence—well-sifted, well-qualified judgments hay- 
ing placed them upon their pinnacle ; as to the minute divisions of merit 
between the great achievements of great artists there will be different 
decisions among the best critics ; but such disputes are only amusing ; 
the noblest among the noble is perhaps never to be found, there may 
always be the eight perfect statues with the ninth pedestal to hold the 
most perfect still unoccupied. 

In speaking of acted drama some observations ought to be made 
upon an offshoot which has sprung from it, and which some persons 
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prefer to it, namely, dramatic reading. It is difficult to conceive any 
cultivated person wishing to hear a play read aloud rather than acted, 
for the conditions of dramatic reading are such as to offer incon- 
gruities which it is impossible to do away with. If the reader keeps 
within the limited boundaries of reading without action he is 
necessarily dull; the repetition of the names of characters seems to be 
eternal; the absence of movement where movement is wanted, and 
the constant sound of one voice where many voices are required, fill 
the mind of the hearer with a painful sense of monotony; the one 
voice may be beautiful, and well-modulated, and emotional, but it 
cannot fill a scene or convey the complete idea of the interchange of 
speech and action and passion between a variety of persons. Not 
doing this it falls considerably short of the author's idea and 
fatigues the audience; if, on the other hand, the reader, fearing to 
tire his listeners, gives all his force to the dramatic passion of the 
scene, and is so swift in his emotions as to be capable of endless 
shiftings and transitions, then the absence of action will be the more ap- 
parent, and if, with this dread before him, he tries to move here and 
there, to cross his own path, and to be two or three people at once, 
then he will be palpably absurd. 

It is true that a fine artist may make his audience for the time 
forget many of these defects, but he never can make dramatic reading 
—that is, the reading of great dramas—a perfect art. Macready, 
who read with astonishing effect the tragedies of ‘ Hamlet’ and 
‘Romeo and Juliet, never would consent to read ‘Othello,’ for he 
said that such quick and complete changes of character and feeling 
were required between Othello and Iago that no human reader could 
ever suggest a just idea of them. And even in his ‘ Hamlet’ it must 
be confessed that his hearers felt the want of Hamlet’s personal dis- 
tinction ; the other parts seemed comparatively too prominent. The 
King was in himself a perfect work of art; the Ghost appalled the 
imagination, and everybody was important, while the one whose pre 
eminence was most desired lost something of his elevation. Macready, 
aware of all the obstacles inseparable from dramatic reading, more 
willingly recited Milton than Shakespeare, and with Milton he made 
his deepest impression, not because he understood Milton better than 
he understood Shakespeare, as some people used to say, but that 
Milton’s requirements were capable of being wholly fulfilled by a 
reader and that Shakespeare’s were not. 

These remarks are not intended to discourage dramatic readers, but 
rather to apologize for shortcomings which are inherent in the art 
without any fault on the part of the artist. Allowing for inevitable 
anomalies, dramatic reading may be made very interesting, and by its 
means a fine performer may suggest ideas of particular scenes or sub- 
ordinate characters which otherwise could never reach the public; all 
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that is here asserted is the impossibility of the adequate representation 
of an acting drama by one voice. This is not true of the recitation of 
poetic narratives; there is no impediment here to a complete artistic 
beauty, and a sense of entire satisfaction may result from it. But 
this kind of declamation rarely exalts the mind into the towering 
state which is induced by the tragedy that goes sweeping by. 

Macready’s reading of the fifth book of ‘Paradise Lost,’ solemn, 
majestic, tender, and so sublime in its devotion that the soul of the 
hearer was forced to worship the God whom he proclaimed, must be 
recorded as an exception to this general law, and Mr. Henry Irving’s 
recital of the ‘ Dream of Eugene Aram’ is another instance of a most 
wonderful tragic effect produced by the telling of a story. -Even 
imaginative and sensitive readers fail to find in silent study the 
passion which the actor develops in Thomas Hood’s poem: the agony 
of a terrible remorse is struck deep into the heart of the listener ; any 
one among the audience who held a guilty secret would surely give it 
up or die. 

These are rare examples, and will always remain rare. 

It is no hard task for a critic to arrive at such a conclusion with 
something like absolute certainty. Reason and reflection will answer 
questions of this simplicity. But in endeavouring to reach an ap- 
preciation of some of the highest gifts of man, and to reject all that is 
spurious, all that glows with false fires, all that is untrue, the thinker 
becomes aware of the difficulty of just thought, and of the necessity 
there is for continual vigilance, research, and determined ‘self-control in 
order to make honest progress in the art of criticism. 
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Time, inexorable time, sped on. ‘The summer visitors had gradually © 
departed, and the full torrent of “season ” trade subsided to the ordi- 
nary yet not despicable rivulet of local demand. Autumn faded into 
winter; the short days brought with them long cosy evenings for 
reading and for work,—and although Kate had occasionally to 
struggle with sharp fever fits of impatient longing for movement, for 
intelligence, for light of any kind to guide her to some outlet from 
the mystery of her present lot, she felt she was singularly fortunate 
in her career so far ; and that, could she hold on and keep clear of 
debt, her humble undertaking might insure bread and independence... 

Even through the depth of the winter a bright day generally 
brought customers from the neighbouring country houses, for a visit 
to the Berlin Bazaar had become one of the regulation “ objects” 
for a winter's drive, as the “Abbey” or the ‘ Castle” were for 
summer picnics. 

Fanny’s misunderstanding with her lover gave Mrs. Temple a good 
deal of trouble. For a considerable time the offended parties kept 
up a transparent veil of inditierence, which on Fanny’s side dissolved 
in tears, when she grew confidential alone with Kate, and exhaled 
again into a perceptible cloud of sauciness when she sent Tom mes- 
sages, or wrote to him. But the matter was not finally settled till 
Kate went to town to make sundry additions to her stock, and had a 
good long talk with Tom, which resulted in a full, complete, and 
rapturous reconciliation, strengthened and confirmed by a happy visit 
of two days at Christmas, when the display of novelties and tempta- 
tions at the Berlin Bazaar startled all Pierstoffe and the surrounding 
district. 

So the days and weeks rolled by, scarcely heeded, save when one 
or other of the partners exclaimed at the rapid recurrence of Sunday. 
And now the daylight began to stay a little longer each evening, and 
blustering north-easters to show how fierce and rough the young year 
could be in its play. 

It was the close of a bright cold day which had not brought many 
customers to the Berlin Bazaar, and Kate had looked at her watch, 
thinking that soon she might order the shutters to be put up, and 
retire to the cosiness of the apartment usually termed the “shop- 
parlour.” Fanny yawned twice over a thrilling tale in the last 


* This Chapter should be read after Chapter XIV. in the October number: Chapters XV. 
and XVI. in that number are therefore XVI, and XVII, 
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Family’ Herald, when the door of the shop opened, the well-known 
tinkle of a dog’s bell was heard, and to their surprise Lady Styles 
walked in. 

‘*Good morning, Mrs. Temple,’”—to Fanny—“ give me a chair; I 
am quite tired and out of breath. Thank you; thank you! Oh 
dear !”—sitting down, laying her muff on the counter, and turning 
round another chair to put her feet on the bar. “ Well, I suppose 
you are surprised to see me here so late. I have been all the way to 
Acol.Court. I have intended going there for an age; and now I find 
the whole family away in town. What in the world takes them to 
town so early, and the father not even in the House? My coachman 
declared he must rest and bait the horses before we attempted the 
long hill between this and Weston; so I thought I would rest here, 
and they can take me up when Davis and the horses have refreshed 
sufficiently. And what has been going on? Why, it is nearly ten 
days since I was here.” 

But Mrs. Temple had not even the ghost of a scandal wherewith to 
regale her ladyship, who felt a little impatient at this want of subject- 
matter for conversation. 

“T protest, my dear Mrs. Temple, you are singularly unobservant 
for an intelligent young woman. Have you heard nothing of that 
new man, bryant? Old Slade declares there is something very odd, 
very odd indeed, in his being always called in to the rich West Indian 
girl at the school here. I fancied you must have heard something 
about it. You have, at all events ?’—turning sharply on Fanny, who 
was langhing quietly, as she thought, out of sight. “No! then 
what are you laughing at? Well, I want a couple of pairs of gloves. 
Have you any black stitched with colours? They are very useful in 
winter. What a good idea of yours, to keep gloves!” and her ladyship 
doubled up a thick, pudgy hand for measurement, chattering all the 
time, while Fanny souglit the required commodity and handed them 
to Kate. 

“| suppose your rooms have been vacant all the winter? You did 
pretty well with them last season, did you not? It would be nice 
now for some of your London or French friends to come and pay you 
a visit ?” 

“It would,” replied Kate, gravely, as she laid a black kid glove 
against the fist which lay on the counter.” 

“ But visitors are expensive, hey ?—pleasures of hospitality not to 
be had for nothing.” 

“No, indeed,” echoed Kate. 


“Of course, you can see your friends when you go up to town.” 
“ Of course, Lady Styles.” 


“Don’t you ever take a holiday?” suddenly twisting her chair 
round to face Fanny. 
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While the little assistant parried the attack, and the cross-examina- 
tion continued, Mills was resting from her labours during the lawful 
interval “ between lights.” 

The back of the house, where the kitchen was situated, was con- 
siderably darkened by the clifls behind, and evening always seemed an 
hour older there than at the front. Mills’s arms were folded in her 
apron ; her cap looked erect and defiant, but the eyes beneath it were 
closed for that indefinite space of time known as “ forty winks.” The 
“gurl,” respecting the repose of so august a superior, stept cautiously 
to and fro, softly placing sundry articles in their right places, and 
ultimately putting forth the tea-things on a small, round, deal table, 
which could stand comfortably near the fire and Mrs. Mills, whose 
feet were on the fender. In the attempt to shorten her work, the 
unlucky “gurl” took up too many cups and spoons in her hand, and ° 
oue of the latter fell, ringing on the tiled floor. 

“Eh! what mischief have you done now?” cried Mills, starting 
into full consciousness and wrath. “Of all the awkward What 
is it ?” 

“Only a spoon, mum. I thought you would like your tea, so I was 
a setting it.” 

“Oh, ay! Well, I am just dying fora cup. Is the kettle boiling? 
Bring me the tea-caddy.” . 

Mrs. Mills proceeded solemnly to measure the required quantity, 
and held a spoonful over the mouth of a brown tea-pot, smoking from 
the operation of scalding just performed, when the front bell was 
sharply and loudly rung. ‘This was unusual. 

“Now, who can that be!” exclaimed Mills, pausing, the spoon 
still in her hand. “ Who can it be at this hour! Anyhow, I'll wet 
the tea first.” 

The short delay seemed to exhaust the patience of the applicant for 
admission, and another peal startled Mills and her sub. 

*T had better go, mum,” cried the latter. 

“Not while I have the strength to do it will I let a chit like you 
go to my missus’s front door!” replied Mills, solemnly, and walking 
slowly out of the kitchen. 

On opening the front door, a gentleman met her view—a slight 
man, with a plaid over his shoulder, and a black bag in his hand. 

“Mr. Tom!” cried Mills, “is it yourself?” 

“No other!” cried Tom Reed, who had turned at the sound of the 
opening door, and held out his hand to Mills with a radiant counte- 
nance as he crossed the threshold. “ Just walk in and sit down by 
the fire a minute, sir; Ill tell my missue and Miss Fanny.” 

“And how do you find yourself, Mrs. Mills?” said Tom cheer- 
fully, but not quite loud enough, as he placed his plaid and bag on a 
chair. 
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“ Just the same as ever,” returned Mills, shaking her head. “As 
flighty and troublesome. Yet if a body ails a bit, that kind and good 
that——” 

“ But yourself, Mrs. Mills?” interrupted Tom in a more audible 
tone. ‘“ How goes it with yourself?” 

“Bless your heart, sir! Iam that stiff with rheumatics and that 
heart-broken, I’m sure it is a wonder I am alive! Look there, sir !” 
—lifting a corner of the curtain hanging over the low side-window 
which comm:unded the shop, and pointing to the group still visible in 
the waning light. “That is enough to curl the blood in my veins! 
Oh, the ups and downs I have seen! Well, no matter! You'll have 
a chop to your tea, sir ?” : 

“Oh, anything—anything! Do you think you could manage to 
call Miss Fanny ?” 

“T'll see, sir; but as I was saying 

Here the narrow door leading into the shop was pushed open 
gently, and Fanny entered. Catching sight of Tom, she stopped 
short, and exclaimed, but in a suppressed tone, “Tom! is it possible? 
I am so glad to see you. What has brought you here? Some good 
news, I am sure.” 

“Are you really and truly glad to see me, you saucy, mischievous 
puss ?” cried Tom, taking both her hands in his. 

“T am sure you might have knocked me down with a feather when 
I opened the door and saw Mr. Tom!” ejaculated Mills. 

“Do you know I am dying for tea or something?” said Tom 
very loud, his keen dark eyes flashing from Fanny to Mills with an 
impatient expression. 

“Dear me! to be sure you are,” replied the latter, hurrying away. 
“You shall have it in a jiffey.” 

“Now, my darling!” began Tom—— 

“ Hush—hush !” exclaimed Fanny. “If you speak so loud that 
terrible Lady Styles will hear you; and I really believe she would 
walk in here covite que cozite to find out who you are.” 

She hastily re-arranged the curtain Mills had displaced, and turn- 
ing, found herself in her cousin’s arms. 

“There, Tom—that’s enough. Not one more! Only fancy if 
Lady Styles could peep in!” was Fanny's next exclamation.” 

“ But she can’t, dearest, sweetest Fan! Who the deuce is this 
Lady Styles +” 

“The most tremendous gossip.—Oh, you must have heard us speak 
of her.” 

“ Very likely,” returned Tom, placing himself on the sofa, and 
beckoning to Fanny to sit beside him. “ And now tell me, how are 
you? And how goes on the business? I must say you look 
thriving !” 
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“ Well, we really are. The winter has been much better than we 
ventured to hope. And oh! it is quite wonderful the way Kate 
manages. Why, there is nothing on earth our customers don’t ask 
for—and I do believe if any one was to inquire for—for—oh, a Lord 
Chancellor’s wig! I believe Kate would say, with her air of grave 
attention, “ We do not generally keep them in stock—but I have no 
doubt I could procure one for you!” 

Here Mrs. Mills entered with a tea-tray and proceeded to lay the 
cloth. “And now,” continued Fanny, “do tell me what has brought 
you down here !” 

“Ah! that’s a secret till I tell Kate!” 

“ Nonsense, she has no secrets from me! Mills, that cloth is 
crooked !” jumping up to put it straight. “I wonder if Lady Styles 
ever intends to go,” peeping under the curtain. “No! there she is, 
talking away still, Mills, have you no shrimps ?—a Pierstoffe tea 
without shrimps is quite a contradiction.” 

“ Yes, sure,” returned Mills, testily; “but I hav’n’t two pair of 
arms, have 1? I cannot fetch everything at once, can I?” 

“No! no! of course not! just go like a dear and do Mr. Tom’s 
chop, and I will finish laying the cloth.” 

Mills had turned to the door when a sudden and violent ringing 
startled them all. 

“That bell,” said Mills, solemnly, “is gone mad.” 

“A runaway ring, probably,” remarked Tom. 

“There's never no such thing here,” returned Mills as she left the 
room. 

“Tom, dear! would you not like a glass of ale with your chop? 
It is really good—you liked it before.” 

“This is downright delicious,” cried Tom, rising and rubbing his 
hands with an air of intense enjoyment. 

“ What is ?” 

“ Why the little attentions! the delightful home-like charm of 

“Ah! Tom,” interrupted Fanny, “don’t fancy you are writing 
a domestic tale for ‘ Hourehold Words.’ ” 

“You insulting—” but Mills’s voice in the hall made both pause 
and listen. 

“T don’t hear a word you say! You'd better step in and speak to 
Miss Fanny.” She opened the door as she spoke and ushered in 
Dr. Slade. 

Doctor Slade in top-boots, much splashed, in a green hunting coat, 
and a hunting-whip in his hand. 

“Where is Mrs. Temple?” cried that gentleman in a basty and 
imperious tone. ‘I must see her immediately—there has been a 
bad accident in the hunting-field, and I have ordered the sufferer to 
be brought here.” 
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“An accident! Oh, what shall we do?” cried Fanny. 

“Fetch Mrs. Temple,” repeated the Doctor, slapping his boot 
impatiently. 

“Kate, dear, could you come for a moment?” said Fanny, going 
very softly and timidly through the shop door; something in her face 
made Mrs. Temple come directly, after a hasty word of apology to 
Lady Styles. 

“Doctor Slade! Tom!” she exclaimed—and then shut her lips in 
extreme annoyance that in her surprise the last name had escaped them. 

“ Bad business in the field to-day,” cried the Doctor. “ Accident 
just outside the town—man thrown— scarcely know what injuries yet— 
but I always try to do you a good turn, so I have ordered him to be 
brought here—your rooms are vacant, eh?” then shouting in Mills’s 
ear, “Get a bedroom ready immediately, sheets, blankets, baths, hot 
water! Eh, what do you say ?” 

* That I would really rather not have your patient,” returned Mrs. 
Temple, “if you could take him elsewhere.” 

“ Now don’t be perverse! this house is more than half a mile nearer 
than the hotel, and it is of the last importance that the unfortunate 
man should be attended to at once—besides extreme quiet will be 
essential, and he will get that here—and I cannot unsay my direc- 
tions ; they are carrying him here on a door, and may arrive any 
moment.” 

“Tt will not be very pleasant for Mrs. Temple if he dies,” said 
Tom, gravely ; “ pray who is the sufferer ?” 

“TI really can’t tell—but evidently a man of position—anyhow, 
Mrs. Temple, you must not reject him ; I will be answerable for every- 
thing—come—I must follow that capital old woman of yours upstairs 
and see things put in order.” 

“Tom,” cried Mrs. Temple, as the Doctor bustled away, “this 
sudden appearance of yours half frightens me, yet how glad I am to 
see you! You have news of some kind, but I must not stop to hear 
it now. I shall come back as soon as possible. Come, Fanny, we 
may be of some use upstairs ; it is useless to resist Dr. Slade.” 

But Fanny had already vanished ; and Tom, being alone, proceeded 
to stir the fire, with due regard to a comfortable-looking brown tea- 
pot standing before it, and then tock up a position on the hearthrug 
meditatively. His reflections, however, were soon agreeably inter- 
rupted by the re-appearance of Fanny with a tray in her hands, on 
which were a dish with a bright tin cover, and a pretty jug with 
some creamy-looking froth peeping over its edges. 

“There,” said Fanny, arranging these articles on the table; “ be- 
cause a man is half killed you need not be famished. I do hope the 
chops are nice” (lifting the cover). ‘ And there is some beer, and tea, 
and shrimps and things; and oh! a brown loaf. Do try and eat.” 
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“Why, Fanny, it is a feast! The chops are a picture! If there 
is one quality more angelic than another in a woman, it is that tender 
regard for man’s minor wants—that thoughtful prevision which sup- 
plies the required provision just in the nick of time. There is a 
wonderful charm in having a pretty woman flitting about you at 
meals—pouring out the beer, handing you the bread, adding fire to 
the pepper, and piquancy to the sauce, query, would she... .” 

“ Ah, that’s all very nice, but I must not stop to listen,” interrupted 
Fanny, with a smile and a nod. “Do make yourself comfortable,” 
and she was gone. 

Upstairs she found Mills and her mistress busy unfolding blankets, 
and hastily setting forth house-linen, while Doctor Slade stood 
writing some hasty lines on a scrap of paper upon the mantelpiece, 
which ‘‘ the gurl,” in bonnet and shawl, stood at the door ready to 
receive and convey to the surgery. 

The Doctor’s short, sharp, and decisive directions were rapidly 
carried out; for having, partly from surprise, partly from compassion, 
permitted the Doctor’s arrangement to stand, Kate went heartily into 
the preparations for her expected guest, while Fanny sped up and 
down stairs with right good will to save poor Mills some fatigue. 

Soon the trampling of men and horses’ feet outside made Kate's 
heart beat with nervous anticipation. 

“Stay here,” said Dr. Slade to Mrs. Mills ; “I will go down to direct.” 

Mrs. Temple stole softly to the head of the stairs, where Mills had 
placed a lamp, with a sort of shrinking curiosity, reflecting that the 
drawing room offered a retreat close behind her. The open door 
below admitted a current of cold air, and it seemed as if a multitude 
of people, all hushed, yet eager, from the sort of suppressed murmur 
that arose, had thronged into the hall below; then Dr. Slade’s voice 
ordered, “‘ Keep him as level as you can; mind the turn; steady ; 
straight on; first door on the right.” 

As the slow, heavy steps of the bearers advanced, Kate retreated ; 
and at length, from the half open door of the “ best sitting room,” 
saw several men supporting a long, helpless form, in a red coat all 
covered with clay on the side next her—a ghastly, pale face, bruised 
and bloody, and a look of death upon the whole figure as it was borne 
past. A feeling of awe and compassion crept over her. 

“ Kate, dear Kate! are you there?” said Fanny in a frightened 
whisper out of a dark corner where she had hidden herself. “Have 
they quite gone?” 

“Yes, quite. I am rather faint, Fan.” 

“No wonder! Why did you look? You ought to have gone 
into a corner ard shut your eyes, like me! Now I will just go and 


see if I can bring Mills anything. Oh! here is Mills. Well! What 
are they doing, Mills ?” 
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“Just putting of him to bed, miss. Eh! but he is a tall gentle- 
man, and knocked about terrible! His own man is there, and seems 
very wise-like. I am going for hot water.” 

“T will fetch it, Mills,” cried Fanny, running down stairs. 

“Oh, Mills, do you think he will die?” asked Kate. 

“God knows, m’am; he looks like death.” 

In the meantime Tom had begun to discuss his chop with a grateful 
and satisfied heart—not to mention an excellent appetite—when his 
repast was interrupted. 

The narrow door before mentioned, leading into the shop, slowly 
opened, and a stout richly-dressed lady, with nodding plumes, squeezed 
through. ‘Tom, reluctant, rose. 


“J beg your pardon; but could I speak to Mrs. Temple for. a 
moment—just one moment ?” 

“Mrs. Temple has been called away to attend to a gentleman who 
has broken his back, or his leg, or both, out hunting,” replied Tom. 

“ Dear, dear, how very dreadful! As I know most of the gentlemen 
about here, I think I shall just stay and ascertain who it is. Pray 
do not let me disturb you. I beg you will go on with your tea or 
dinner.” 


“Well, if you permit me, I will, for I have had a long journey, 
Mrs.—a——” 

“ Styles—Lady Styles,” supplied her ladyship graciously, while she 
revolved the problem of Tom’s presence in her mind with the keenest 
zest. ‘‘ Very nice, respectable-looking young man,” she thought. 
“What on earth brings him here? Much too young to be safe—quite 


right,” she said aloud; “a long journey is a hungry concern. Come 
from town, eh ?” 


“ From town,” echoed Tom. 

“ Hum! the man she buys her wools and things from,” meditated 
Lady Styles. ‘“ What's this they call them ?—bagmen.” 

“ Might I offer you some refreshment ?” said Tom, with a graceful 
wave of the hand towards the jug. ‘The beer I can answer for, and 
there’s some tea there has been brewing the last half-hour.” 

“He means to be monstrous civil,” thought her ladyship, smiling 
upon her companion. “ He is really a very good-looking young man. 
I will sit down with him. People are always confiding and communi- 
cative when they are eating. Well, really,” she said, as Tom lifted 
the teapot from the hob to the table, 1 do not think I can resist ; 
tea is tempting, and this is the hour I generally have my afternoon 
cup.” So saying, she sat down, drew off her gloves, and threw back 
her bonnet strings, while Tom returned to his chop. “I do not 

pr sume,” he said, “ to pour out; that is a lady’s privilege.” 

“Qh! I can help myself, thank you. And do you often come down 
here, Mr.—a . 
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“ Not quite often enough !” 


“Ha! in love with one or other of them,” said Lady Styles to 
herself. ‘I suppose there are fashions in everything,” she continued 
aloud. 

* Just so,” returned Tom, who divined her conjectures. “ Bread, 
Lady Styles? and if you are of an industrious turn, let me recommend 
the shrimps; for securing the largest amount of occupation and the 
smallest possible return of enjoyment there is nothing like shrimps.” 

“Thank you! I am rather fond of shrimps,” adding to herself, 
“ quite a chatty, pleasant young man! so,” she resumed aloud, “ you 
do not require to come round often? I presume there is not the 
same amount of change in your business as in other branches, drapery 
and millinery for instance ?” 

“T don’t know that,’ replied Tom, gravely. 
deal of ‘dressing up’ in my line.” 

“Indeed! Costumes, as well as this style of thing, eh ?” nodding 
towards the shop. 


“The British public, so the critics say, have ceased to care for a 
plain, unvarnished tale.” 


“Oh, I see!” she cried, “ periodicals and newspapers.” 
“ Precisely,” said Tom. 


“T suppose you have only known Mrg, Temple since she began 
business ?” resumed Lady Styles. 

“Since she began business,” echoed Tom. 

“She is such a nice ladylike creature, I have always thought it 
extraordinary to see her behind a counter—very extraordinary !” 

“ Quite extraordinary!’ ejaculated Tom. 

“T suppose,” said Lady Styles, pausing as she picked a shrimp, “I 
suppose there is the usual story of speculation and failure, and all 
that; but do you know that the gossips here (it is a monstrously 
gossiping place !) say that her husband is still alive, but undergoing 
penal servitude for forgery, and all sorts of crimes ?” 


“Tassure you the late Mr. T. is as defunct as the shrimp which 
now occupies your ladyship’s fingers!” 


“Ah! then you knew her during her late husband’s lifetime ?” 
cried Lady Styles, sharply. 

“Good Heavens!” exclaimed Tom, “what a cross-examining 
counsel you would have made! ‘There was legal acumen in the way 
you pounced upon that inference.” 

“Life, my dear sir,” returned Lady Styles, much flattered, “and 
experience, are first-rate wit sharpeners.” 

“Undoubtedly,” said Tom, filling his tumbler, “ when, as in your 
ladyship’s case, there are wits to sharpen.” 

“ And what was this husband ?—No great things, I fancy, or he 
would have left more money behind him,” pursued her ladyship. 


“There is a good 
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‘<Oh, he. was in business too.” 

“What sort of business ?” 

“Why, he imported ‘ sugar and spice and all that’s nice!’” 

“T see—a grocer! Well, I am disappointed! I thought, from 
her air and style, there must be a romantic story attached to her. 
So the late Temple was a grocer!” pouring herself out another cup of 
tea. 

“Don’t you think they are a long time putting that man to bed ?’ 
said Tom, who was growing a little weary of her ladyship’s company. 

“‘ What an odd way of expressing it! but these bagmen are ‘great 
characters, I believe,” thought Lady Styles. “ Well, I daresay he 
requires a great deal of care and attention, and perhapsp——” se. 

Mrs. Temple, entering, cut short the sentence. “Tom!” she 
cried, and then, seeing Lady Styles, stopped short. Lady 8. made a 
mental note of the exclamation. 

“You are surprised to see me, my dear Mrs. Temple, but I just 
waited to ascertain who is the hero of the accident. But, I assure 
you, your friend here has done the honours remarkably well—better 
tea, bread and butter, and shrimps I have never eaten !” 

“You are-very good to say so. I believe the gentleman, Dr. 
Slade’s patient, is one of the party who occupy Hurst Lodge this 
season,’ added Kate, anxious to satisfy and get rid of her customer. 

“You don’t say so! Why, I am told they are a sad racketty set. 
I would get rid of him as soon as I could, or you will have the whole 
lot in and out, smoking, and Heaven knows what !” 

“T rather think not,” said Kate, quietly. 

“Tt is certainly a long rough way to take him,” continued Lady 
Styles, not heeding her, ‘‘ and much more convenient to Dr. Slade to 
have him close by, than all that distance; but here 7s Dr. Slade. 
Well, doctor, how is the poor man? and who is he ?” 

The doctor entered with a pompous air, followed by Fanny, who . 
stole behind Kate. 

“Well,” replied the doctor, “he is still insensible, and not likely to 
recover consciousness for a few hours. His arm is broken, and I 
suspect concussion of the brain; but our good friend Mrs. Temple 
need not mind charging for trouble—he is a man of position and 
property—he is Sir Hugh Galbraith !” 
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Cuapter XVIII. 


Karte settled herself to perform her task of writing to Tom as soon 
as she had finished a little domestic talk with Mils, who informed 
her that Doctor Slade had called early, while she was dressing Miss 
Fanny, for he was going out to dinner, so Sir Hugh’s servant had 
told Mills, as he passed through the kitchen, to go on some errand for 
his master. Safe, therefore, from interruption, Mrs. Temple wrote 
rapidly and fully to her prime counsellor. After explaining her 
reasons for making Fanny accept Mrs. Turner's invitation, and taking 
the whole blame of that transaction on herself, she went on to say 
that she wished very much he would endeavour to see Ford, appa- 
rently by accident, to ascertain if he kept up any intercourse with 
Poole ; “for,” she wrote, “although I am reluctant to confess what 
must seem unreasonable suspicions to you, mine have for some time 
pointed to Ford. Why, I am reluctant to say. When I makeup my 
mind to tell you, perhaps you will admit I am somewhat justified. 
At any rate, accept such guidance from me, as to direct your inquiries 
towards this man. Ascertain, if you can, whether he has sought out 
Gregory’s son, or made him any offer. Is Poole still in the old 
house, or has Sir Hugh Galbraith——’” 

As she traced the name Mills entered. ‘“ He has been ringing 
again,” said she,—Mills seemed to fulfil some self-imposed duty by 
religiously avoiding the name of her mistress’ enemy,—“ and he wants 
to know if it would be perfectly convenient to you to write a bit for 
him now; he is very sorry to trouble you.” 

“T will come in ten minutes,” replied Mrs. Temple, without raising 
her eyes, or ceasing to write. “Tell him so, please.” 

Mills retreated, grumbling vaguely. 

Sir Hugh Galbraith was pacing slowly to and fro when she en- 
tered. He turned and greeted her with grave politeness, placing a 
chair at the table, and moving the writing materials; in doing so 
he upset some of them, which Mrs, Temple hastened to pick up, 
with the strange weft of compassion that, since she had seen him 
carried helpless and inanimate into her home, had shot across the 
warp of her dislike. 

“T have to apologise very heartily,” said Galbraith, “ for trespassing 
80 perseveringly on your time, but I ventured to think that you 
might be more at leisure in the evening, and I really want a letter 
despatched.” 

“T am disengaged now,” returned Mrs. Temple, seating herself at 
once, and getting pen and paper, “but I never am in the morning or 
afternoon.” 

“T shall remember,” said Galbraith, as if he intended frequent em- 
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ployment of his fair hostess. Some such idea suggested itself to her, 
and, strive as she would, she could not restrain a smile, all the softer 
and sweeter from the effort to be grave. She kept her eyes steadily 
on the paper, however, and her resolute composure quickly returned. 
Sir Hugh took his place on the sofa opposite to her. “Are you 
ready ?” he asked. 


“Tam.” 


“‘ My dear Upton. I had yours of the 2nd, yesterday. It crossed 
one I sent you the same day. I now write to say it is exceedingly 
unlikely I can be in London for some weeks.” He stopped, at a sign 
from his amanuensis. “I feel very shaky still,” he resumed, “and 
must keep quiet, so tell your friend to put me out of his head as a 
possible purchaser of his horse.” : 

Again a long pause. Mrs. Temple read aloud her last word, to 
show she had finished, and still no others came. Thinking that he 
was in the agonies of composition, she kept silence for a moment, and 
onte more, as a reminder, read softly, ‘‘ purchaser of his horse,” look- 
ing up as she spoke. She met Galbraith’s eyes fixed upon her, as if 
so absorbed in contemplation that everything else was forgotten, and 
yet there was no shade of boldness in his grave reflective gaze. Con- 
jecture and admiration might be descried, especially the former, but 
nothing to offend ; still Mrs. Temple could not keep down the quick 
bright blush that flushed her cheek, and then faded slowly away, 
leaving her paler than before. 

‘Forgive me,” said Sir Hugh, bluntly, yet in less harsh tones 
than he had hitherto spoken; and leaning his sound arm on the table, 
he bent towards her. “I had forgotten what I was about, while 
wondering what freak of fortune drove you to keep a shop!” Again 
Mrs. Temple’s lip curved with a passing smile, and before she could 
reply Galbraith went on hastily, “I am aware that such remarks are 
altogether presumptuous, unwarrantable, but I could not keep the 
words back.” 

“ As you are suffering, and I imagine very dull, I suppose I must 
not quarrel with you for amusing yourself with speculations con- 
cerning my insignificant history! You will find it much more in- 
teresting in imagination than in reality,so I shall not enlighten you.” 

Mrs. Temple looked straight into his eyes as she spoke, something 
of the dislike and defiance that had struck him so forcibly at first 
returning to her expression. ‘‘ You do not suppose I would venture 
to ask ?’”’ he returned quickly. 

“‘ Suppose we finish your letter,” said Mrs. Temple quietly. 

“Yes, yes, of course; where was I ?” 

“Asa possible purchaser of his horse,’” read Mra. Temple, demurely. 

“ Ah!—h’m—” Galbraith’s ideas evidently would not come. “ I 
really have nothing more to say—you must just end it, if you please.” 
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“But that is so abrupt! Can you not tell your friend how you are 
going on—when you are likely to leave—but I must beg pardon in 
my turn. I am going out of my province.” 

“T am very thankful for any suggestion,” replied Galbraith. “Say 
I am still confoundedly weak, and fear I cannot move for four or 
five weeks, but that I am in capital quarters.” A pause. 

“¢ Capital quarters,” read Mrs. Temple, looking up with an unre- 
strained smile, so bright and frank that it seemed a gleam of real light. 
“ Shall I add, ‘and a secretary on the premises ? ” 

“Tf you like,” replied Sir Hugh, also relaxing into a smile. “But 
that is self evident. Will you add, that as soon as I am strong enough 
T shall join him in Dublin, if he thinks he can manage to get away to 
the west for some trout fishing ?” 

Mrs. Temple bent her head, and wrote on quickly and steadily ; ; 
presently she pressed the page on the blotting-paper, and presented it 
for Galbraith’s signature, holding it as before with a firm, still, white 
hand. 

“You don’t know how much obliged to you I am,” he said, pausing 
with the pen in his hand, and looking up in her face with his grave 
sombre eyes, which had a sort of yearning expression at times. “I 
should be badly off without your help. As to letting that Doctor 
write for me, I should let everything go to smash for want of a line, 
first. He is an infernal gossip—I mean a confirmed gossip.” 

“Yes, that is better,’ said Mrs. Temple, softly and gravely. ‘I 
should think gossip too weak a diversion for the Inferno! a devil is 
nothing if he is not strong!” 

Sir Hugh looked at her with increasing curiosity ; there was such 
a contrast between her words and the gentle accent with which they 
were uttered. 

“That is one’s idea of a devil, certainly,” he returned. 

“Had you not better sign your letter, and let it be posted? My 
good old Mills is going to fetch my young friend and assistant, who 
is out this evening ; she can post it for you.” 

“Thank you; and I am keeping you standing ?” 

Galbraith hastily scrawled a hieroglyphic at the end of his letter, 
and handed it back to his fair secretary, who proceeded deliberately to 
fold and address it. 

“ There is sealing-wax somewhere,” said Sir Hugh, who was by no 
means anxious to shorten the operation; ‘I think it had better be 
sealed.” 

“Very well,” she replied, searching among the writing things. 
“But I cannot see any. If you want some, Sir Hugh Galbraith,” 
pronouncing his name rather slowly, and for the first time, “I sell 
the article, and will be happy to supply you—an excellent quality 
twopence per stick, first-rate threepence !” 
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She paused as she said this, resting one hand on the table, and 
looking quietly at him, but with a sort of suppressed sparkle under 
her long lashes. 

“And I shall be delighted to become your customer,” returned 
Galbraith, laughing. “Shall I ring for your houskeeper to——” 

“Oh! I know where to find it, and will not keep you a moment,” 
interrupted Mrs. Temple. 

“ But it gives you so much trouble !” 

“ Consider the unexpected sale of twopennyworth of sealing-wax— 
or, shall we say threepence ?” 

She left the room as she spoke, swiftly but without hurry, and 
Galbraith was still smiling and pulling his moustaches when she 
returned with two pieces of sealing-wax and a lighted taper. “Two- 
pence,” said she, holding up one piece; then, raising the other, added 
“ threepence.” 

“The first quality, of course,” said Sir Hugh, laughing, and with 
a brighter expression than she had yet seen upon his countenance. 

« Now for a seal; I could not see any.” 

“T have my ring,” interrupted Sir Hugh. 

“ Which you cannot get off,” said Mrs. Temple, “so I brought you 
one, with the latest motto, ‘ Reply quickly,’ will that do?” 

“Very well, indeed; your forethought is admirable, Mrs. Temple. 
You would make a good general.” 

“ T trust I may prove a successful one, when my battle begins,” 
said the young widow with a sigh, looking down at the seal she was 
affixing ; she could neither account for, nor resist the impulse to bring 
her masked batteries into play. Never before had she felt the same 
vivid interest as in the daring game on which she had ventured ; and 
which, even while it half frightened her, she could not relinquish. If 
she could only get well through it, and accomplish Galbraith’s chas- 
tisement before Tom could fiud out what was going on, or interfere, or 
even look disapprobation ; for she dearly loved her kindly, pleasant, 
honest counsellor, and highly valued his good opinion. Still, the game 
was worth the candle; she only intended to bring down her foe from 


his proud pre-eminence, not to hurt him seriously; but while she 
thought, Galbraith was saying, 


“Ts there a fight before you, then ?” 

“ Yes ; a worse one than you were ever in—a legal battle.” 

“Tam sorry to hear it; a law-suit is a serious affair. I was very 
near launching into one myself, and I don’t feel quite sure I am safe 
yet.” 

“Indeed!” said Mrs. Temple, pausing, as she closed the ink-bottle, 
and looking up quickly and keenly in his face, forgetting everything 
save the desire to glean some straw of intelligence to show her how 
the current was setting. “Indeed! but if you do drift into such a 
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contest, you have wealth, and rank, and influence. I have nothing, 
and am nobody.” A sweet arch smile. “ Nevertheless, once the fight 
begins, believe me, I will stand to my guns as long as I have a round 
of ammunition, Sir Hugh Galbraith ; so good evening.” 

“One moment,” he exclaimed, eagerly; for he was marvellously 
roused and stirred. “ I wished to speak to you about a—one or two 
things.” 

“ And they are?” asked Mrs. Temple, pausing in her retreat. 

“ Oh—ah !—I hope my fellow, Jackson, gives no unnecessary trouble 
to Mrs. What’s-her-name ?—that he behaves properly. These troopers 
are rough customers; but Jackson and I have gone through a cam- 
paign together, and he suits me much better than a fine-gentleman 
valet.” For once in his life, Galbraith was talking against time, 
though thinking himself an idiot all the while. 

“ He seems to get on very well with Mills,” said Mrs. Temple, feel- 
ing anxious to retire. “I hear no complaint. I hope you have all 
you require, and are comfortable. I feel I ought to justify Dr. Slade’s 
recommendation.” 

“T never was so well placed before,” returned Sir Hugh ; “ and if 
you will be so good as to write a letter for me occasionally, there is 
nothing else I can want; but,” seeing her about to speak, “I will noé 
have Slade for a secretary.” 

“ Well, we will try and manage your correspondence for you,” said 
Mrs. Temple, good-humouredly ; and repeating her “ good evening,” 
moved decidedly to the door. 

Galbraith’s resources were exhausted, so he opened it for her, ex- 
claiming, “I am sorry for the opposite party in your coming battle, 
Mrs. Temple. You are a dangerous antagonist.” 

“T will endeavour to be dangerous, depend upon it,” said she; and 
bending her head in return for his bow, she swept away without 
raising her eyes. 

“ That woman has a history,” thought Sir Hugh, closing the door 
after her. “ Yet how fresh, and fair, and young she looks. She is a 
gentlewoman ; she must be a gentlewoman; there’s not a tinge of 
an)thing bold in her fearless frankness. How much more pluck 
Upton has in some things than | have. Had he been in my place, 
now—by Jove! he would have asked her to pull off his ring to seal 
that letter ; I daren’t. After all, would he have dared? I doubt it. 
I wonder what the late Temple was like? A white-chokered elder of 
some Methodist chapel, probably. These tradesmen are all dissenting 
radical hounds! How could such a woman as that marry one of these 
fellows; she never learnt that style, those manners, behind a counter. 
By George! perhaps—” he stopped even from consecutive thought, 
as some conjecture possibly more repulsive than the Methodist husband, 
suggested itself; and with a look of anger and disgust, addressed him- 
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self to the task of lighting a cigar with a twist of paper, which burnt 
his fingers, and evoked some bad language before he succeeded. 

Fanny returned in due course, escorted both by Mrs. Mills and 
Joseph, junior; she was considerably less bright than when she 
started. ‘‘Oh! they were very kind and hospitable,” she said, in reply 
to some inquiries from her friend ; “ but I was obliged to eat a great 
deal more than was good for me; and then we had an adorable young 
man from Stoneborough, and another who sells fish, I think. The 
Stone man is evidently Miss Turner’s property. The fishmonger, I 
flatter myself, fell to my spear. He wasn’t nice—and Mr. Joseph 
lamented to me privately, as we walked home, that his parents had 
done him irreparable injury at his baptism, by bestowing such a ridi- 
culous name upon him. I consoled him to the best of my power, and 
advised him to turn it into Beppo—the idea pleased him; but he 
wanted to know who Beppo was. SoI exclaimed, ‘ What! an admirer 
of Byron not know one of his leading characters.’ At which he was 
annihilated, and we arrived here in peace. I was so glad he said no 
more, because I began to be afraid Beppo wasn’t in Byron at all. But 
he is, isn’t he, Kate ?” 

Mrs. Temple reassured her. 

“ Then he proposed driving me and his sister over to Stoneborough, 
which was alarming. And oh, they perfectly stupefied me with 
questions about Sir Hugh. Never send me there again, Kate.” 

“ T think we had better let him know you are engaged.” 

“But I am not; not regularly, you know; only i 2 

“ Fanny! do you consider yourself free to marry any one ?” 

“ Well—no, not exactly.” 

“That is quite enough. We had better say good night.” 

“ And what have you been doing all the long evening ?” said Fanny, 
yawning. 

“Nothing particular. I have read; written one letter to Tom, and 
another for my enemy.” 

“ Another for Sir Hugh! Oh! my goodness, Kate.” 

“Yes; and he coolly declares we must manage his correspondence 
for him. He will not have Dr. Slade. So as he will be here but 
a short time, we must make the best of it; only you must do your 
share.” 

“Me! I should be afraid to go near him, after what Tom said.” 

“ Nonsense, Fan; he is a quiet, civil, grave personage, more like a 
parson than a soldier; though, I fancy, full of pride and prejudice ; 
but come, let to-morrow take care of itself—to bed, to bed, to bed.” 

A few days passed unmarked by any event; for Sir Hugh Gal- 
braith’s requirements and correspondence had become almost a daily 
occupation. T'anny had been sent once in Mrs. Temple's place, and 
had returned utterly discomfited. “I knew I should make a megs of 
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it,” she said. “I never saw such a cold, proud, stern, disagreeable 
man. I went in trembling, and he made me shake in my shoes! the 
sort of bow he made and the stare he gave, was enough to turn one to 
stone. And oh, the muddle I got into with the letter—writing the 
same thing over two or three times, and leaving out other bits; even 
Sir Hugh laughed at last, and said, ‘You are not quite so good an 
amanuensis as your sister.” Then I exclaimed, ‘She is not my sister ; 
and, perhaps, I ought not to have said so. I will not write any more 
for him, Kate! that I can tell you.” 

Meantime, Tom had not been idle; and in due time Kate received a 
report of his proceedings. 

“ Your suggestions are very good,” wrote the London agent of the 
Berlin Bazaar ; “and so far as 1 can I will carry them out; but it is 
not so easy to invent an accident that will bring me in contact with 
Ford. I am not in a position to require a stockbroker, and if I were, 
your views would not incline me to entrust much capital in his hands. 
However, I will be on the look out. I could not manage to see 
Gregory till last night; and, curious enough, your ideas are so far 
justified, that Ford has called upon him, but did not see him, as Cap- 
tain Gregory was out. So far, the stars in their courses fight for you! 
I warned Gregory to say nothing of the will, beyond the bare fact of 
knowing that his father drew one for Mr. Travers, also to keep his 
communications with myself, and the affidavit, as dark as possible. 
This, 1 think, the worthy captain will do, as he hasa prejudice against 
Ford, because of his supposed injustice to ‘father.’ I think, there- 
fore, Gregory is armed at all points; at the same time, I must say 
that your suspicions of Ford seem to me, to say the least, unfounded. 
What object could he possibly have in bestowing so great a benefit on 
a man, who would unhesitatingly hand him over to the powers that 
punish if he found out the fraud; for even you do not imagine Sir 
Hugh would be a party to it. I cannot help thinking that your best 
plan would be, now you have such a curious opportunity to make 
Galbraith’s acquaintance, see what sort of a fellow he is, and then let 
me come down and negotiate between you. I am certain he would 
make a very much better settlement in this way than the lawyers pro- 
posed. And after all, you wished him to have a fair share of the pro- 
perty. The fact is, that although an advanced Liberal, I cannot 
reconcile myself to think of you and Fanny always behind a counter, 
and open to the addresses of any accomplished Turner of your cociety. 
It may do for a picturesque episode, but will never answer in the long 
run. Think over my proposition, and don’t reject it with scorn right 
off. Thank Fan for her description of the supper, and say she might 
write a little more legibly, &c. &c.” 

“Make terms with Hugh Galbraith—never! unless I dictate them,” 
was Kate's mental comment on this epistle. “For even if the dis- 
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covery of another will released me from any compromise I might have 
made I should feel bound in honour not to look for one. It is 
deplorable that this wrong-headed man should have so mortally of- 
fended poor Mr. Travers! All would have gone right then. Why 
should he despise me so fiercely, at least the ‘me’ he thinks I am?” a 
half-pleased smile parted her lips as she thought. “ But to submit to 
the will that placed me at his feet—at his merey—never! As to the 
rest, I think he likes me: I have set the wheel in motion, but can I 
stop it ?” 

Kate pondered long and vaguely. Though she had been a wife, 
she knew nothing of love or lovers, save from books, which she was 
inclined to believe greatly exaggerated the subject. Matrimony had 
been a most prosaic and disenchanting condition to her, and though 
too natural and sympathetic a woman to be indifferent to admiration, 
her own heart was almost an unsolved mystery to her, and she scarcely 
believed in love. Freedom, knowledge, movement, colour ; pleasant 
friends, and the power of serving them; a bright home, and the 
power of embellishing it—these were her outlines of happiness. For 
the present it was infinitely amusing to play with Galbraith’s evident 
curiosity and dawning admiration, which, by relaxing his mental’ 
fibres, would do a man of that description infinitely more good than 
harm; and, come what might, she felt no fear of consequences to her- 
self, as she was quite resolved to act the prudent, quiet landlady to 
the last. 

Absorbed in her own thoughts, she had not noticed the flight of 
time, and was startled by the entrance of Fanny. 

“It is quite seven, isn’t it?” said that young lady, looking at a 
watch which lay on a stand. “The boy may put up the shutters? 
I am quite tired of staying there by myself, in the dusk, and it would 
be sinful to light up for nothing.” 

“Oh, yes, dear,” returned Kate, folding up her letter ; “it is quite 
time to close.” So saying, she stirred the fire and lit the lamp, for 
one of the charms of the “shop parlour” was, that it had no gas. It 
was, a8 has been said before, a low, wainscotted room, with a wide, 
tiled fireplace and carved oak mantle shelf, over which was a tall, 
narrow glass, with old-fashioned girandoles at each side. A few bits 
of good old china enlivened it, and a couple of gay prints under the 
girandoles finished it off pleasantly. 

The objectionable horsehair chairs and sofas had been covered with 
bright chintz. A sort of sideboard of stained wood ran along the side 
of the room opposite the fire, with a cupboard at each end, and open 
shelves in the centre filled with books. This was adorned by a saucer 
or two full of moss and primroses prettily arranged, and a tiny pierced 
flower-vase of raised Dresden ware was stuck full of violets, scenting 
the room with their delicate fragrance. 
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The lamp stood on a solid, old-fashioned, octagon tuble, which had 
been-rescued from a remote corner of the house, and its eover of rich 
red cloth gave just the amount of colour to complete the picture of a 
pleasant, unpretending interior, which nevertheless had the in- 
definable expression in its general effect which bespoke the presence 
of gentlewomen. 

When Mrs. Mills brought in the tea-kettle and equipage, she ob- 
served to her mistress, “I made a couple of rounds of buttered toast, 
ma'am, for you didn’t eat much dinner; and he”—a motion of the 
hand upwards—* wants his letters wrote as usual ; and he desired me 
to say that, if you like, he will come down here to save you the trouble 
of going up to him.” 

“T really think it would be better,” said Mrs. Temple, looking at 
Fanny. 

“Perhaps so; but if you once let him in you will never get rid of 
him—that’s my opinion,” returned Fanny, sagely. 

“My compliments, Mills; say we are just going to tea, and after- 
wards we shall be happy to write for him, if he chooses to come down, 
unless he would like a cup of tea.” 

“Oh, Kate!” cried Fanny ; “ what would Tom say ?” 

“That I am heaping coals of fire on my enemy’s head! It is so 
churlish to tell him to wait till we have done eating.” 

“Am I to say that ?” asked Mills, with unmistakable disappro- 
bation. 

“No, no!” cried Kate, laughing. “It would be eruel to let him 
devour your toast, Mills. Say I will receive him after tea.” 

That meal had hardly been despatched, and the things cleared 
away, when a knock at the door announced their visitor. 

He paused a moment, as if struck by the simple, graceful comfort 
of the room. Mrs. Temple rose and advanced a step to receive him. 
“Tam glad you are so much better,” she said, “as to venture down- 
stairs.” 

Fanny murmured, “ Good evening,” ani dropped a slight curtsey. 

“Thank you for permitting me to come! I must trouble you with 
a very short letter this evening,” returned Sir Hugh. 

“Sit near the fire,” said Kate, feeling it was a‘ totally different 
matter, receiving him in her parlour, from visiting him in his. 

“‘ What a pleasant, cheerful room this is,” he observed, taking the 
chair indicated ; “ quite different from mine.” 

Fanny observed that he had discarded his dressing gown, and, 
although only in a velveteen shooting coat, was got up with some 
care. He was certainly tall and gaunt, and plain, but had, she 
thought, a soldierly, distinguished air. 

Meantime she settled herself to her needle-work in demure silence, 
and Mrs. Temple, producing pen, ink, and paper, replied to Sir 
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Hugh’s remark, “ You must not.disparage my drawing-room, it is the 
pride of my house.” 


“Oh, it is very nice indeed! but it is somehow rather desolate.” 

“Shall I begin ?” said Kate. 

“ Yes, if you please.” 

“ Dear Sirs,—I feel somewhat surprised not to have heard again 
from you on the subject of yours of 2nd inst.” 

Kate, having written this, looked up. 

“That's all,” said Sir Hugh. “ Will you direct it to Messrs. Payne 
and Layton, Gray’s Inn ?” 

Mrs. Temple obeyed in silence, with an odd sense of danger. What 
if by chance it fell into Mr. Wall’s hands? He knew her writing so 
well, what would he think? She could only hope it would not. - 

Fanny, in the meantime watching Galbraith sign his name, could 
not hold her tongue any longer. “ How hard it must be to write 
with one’s left hand,” said she, timidly. 

“The result is not very satisfactory,” replied Sir Hugh. “At any 
rate, it could not be easily imitated.” 

A long pause ensued. Galbraith was evidently in no hurry to go 
away, and Mrs. Temple would not start any topic of conversation. 
At last Sir Hugh observed that he hoped, from what Slade had told 
him, to be able to write his own letters in another month. 

“ How nice that will be!” exclaimed Fanny. 

“Because you will then be freed from the chance of having to 
write for me ?” asked Galbraith with a good-humoured smile. 

“Oh, no! I did not mean that!” she cried, blushing very prettily. 

“Fanny was dreadfully distressed at having been so indifferent a 
secretary the other day,” said Mrs. Temple. 

“Tt was as much my fault as hers,” replied Sir Hugh, turning his 
eyes full upon Kate as she spoke. ‘‘ You teach me how to dictate as 
we goon. You seem to understand your work thoroughly.” 

“T used to write a good deal for poor Mr—I mean my husband,” 
returned Kate, pulling herself up just in time. 

“ Ah! I suppose he was also in business ?” 

“Ho was. All my people were.” 

“Except me,” said Fanny, quickly; “that is the reason I am so 
little good now.” 

Galbraith then made some remark on the probable age of the house, 
which led to a discussion on the origin and rise of Pierstoffe; and 
Mrs. Temple promised to look out a quaint history of shire she 





had bought at a book stall, where some interesting particulars were 
to be found respecting their present locality. Then Fanny, with 
some dexterity, turned the conversation to India, and induced Sir 
Hugh to give some description of the country and its sports. The 
moments flew quickly, till Mrs. Temple, glancing at her watch, said, 
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smiling, “ In the absence of Dr. Slade, I must remind you that invalids 
must keep early hours.” 

“T fear I have intruded too long,” returned Sir Hugh, rising. “I 
am greatly obliged to you for the relief of a little society.” 

“ Well, Kate,” said Fanny, when he was quite gone, “ if it was not 
my duty to hate Sir Hugh Galbraith, I should say he was rather 
awful, but very nice.” 


Cuarter XIX. 


A BRIGHT sun and keen wind were playing havoc with the old and 
infirm, the weak-lunged and the rheumatic, in famous London town 
about a month after Sir Hugh Galbraith’s accident, and Tom Reed 
was walking thoughtfully down the Strand, after witnessing the last 
rehearsal of his smart little piece previous to its production. His 
thoughts were agreeable. After a long, brave struggle with fortune 
she was beginning to yield coyly to his embrace. He was tolerably 
sure of the editorship of the “ Thresher,” should P. not be able to 
resume that office, and altogether he felt it due to himself, to Fanny, 
to Mrs. Travers, that he should run down to Pierstoffe on Saturday 
and have a talk with them. “I have not heard from either for 
two or three days,” thought Tom; “I suppose Galbraith is gone by 
this time: what a curious eddy of circumstances that he should be 
carried into Mrs. Travers’ house! I wish she would hear reascn 
about that will. It was an infamous affair, but she will never upset 
it—Oh, Mr. Ford!’ 

This exclamation was elicited by a gentleman who stopped suddenly 
before him, so as to arrest his progress. 

“Mr. Reed,” he returned, “I was determined not to let you pass 
me as you did before.”, 

“Did 1?” cried Tom, shaking hands with him; “ where?” 

“ At the Exhibition of Water-colours ; but you had some ladies with 
you, so I did not speak.” 

“ Well, I am very much obliged to you for stopping me now; I was 
lost in thought. How have you been this age? Why, it is justa 
year since I saw you.” 

“Yes! just a year,” echoed Ford. “Oh! Iam quite well—never 
was better.” But he did not look so. He was thinner and more 
haggard than of old, and had a more restless, shifty expression than 
ever in his eyes. ‘‘ Have you been always in town?” he continued. 
“T thought you must have been away, from never meeting you.” 

Tom’s caution was aroused by the sort of suppressed eagerness 
underlying his efforts at easy cordiality. 

“Yes, I may say I have, except for a night or two, and one short 
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run to the Continent ; but I have been desperately busy, and our lines 
are not likely to cross.” 

“« Exactly so,” said Ford. “TI will turn with you as far as Hunger- 
ford Market. Pray, have you any news of our friends Mrs. Travers 
and Miss Lee ?” 

“Yes; I had a letter from Mrs. Travers a short time ago; they 
were quite well—flourishing, in short.” 

“ At Wiesbaden ?” 

“Tam not at liberty to say where,” said Tom Reed, smiling plea- 
santly. 

“T should have imagined,” returned Ford, with the old, nervous 
catch in his voice, “ that considering the long-standing acquaintance 
I had with Mrs. Travers, and the devotion I ever showed to her 
interest, an exception might be made in my favour.” 

“T dare say she would herself; but you must see I couldn’t.” 

“ Well, Mr. Reed, will you satisfy me on one point ?—is she living 
in tolerable comfort? Is her plan of a school succeeding ?” 

“T assure you, Mr. Ford, she is very comfortable at present, and her 
plan is fairly successful.” 

“ Fairly successful,” repeated Ford, thoughtfully. ‘ Well, I too 
haye been fairly successful, and have some idea of taking a holiday 
this summer in order to enjoy a trip on the Continent. Should my 
presence annoy Mrs. Travers I would avoid any town she resided in— 
if you would tell me where she is !” 

“‘ Nonsense !” cried Tom ; ‘I dare say she would be very pleased to 
see any ‘auld acquaintance.’ ” 

“But you forget, Mr. Reed,” with a wavering, mechanical smile, 
“IT was unfortunately the means of discovering that unlucky, that 
disgraceful will; I even placed it in her hands; and, innocent as I 
am, I fear she will never forgive me.” 

“T think you do Mrs. Travers injustice,” said Tom; “she is not 
that sort of person.” 

“ But ladies” (Ford would not have said ‘women’ for the world) 
“ladies are not always very just in their conclusions; though, of 
course, you must see that I was quite an involuntary agent.” 

“ Of course, of course,” said Tom, yet a strange doubt seemed to 
come to him, even while Ford was protesting his innocence. ‘ What 
are you doing now?” he continued, to change the subject. 

“Oh, I am working up a tolerable business as a ship-broker and 
insurer—underwriting on a small scale; but I should be very happy 
to see you, Mr. Reed, any evening you are inclined to look in at my 
place. I have changed my quarters; stay, here is my card.” 

“Thank you. I fancy you had better look in on me, No. 6, —— 
Court, Temple; I am more in your way coming out of the City—and 
tell me what is ‘ Travers & Co.’ doing.” 
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“ Winding up as fast as they can. Sir Hugh Galbraith had a bad 
fall out hunting I saw by the papers.” 

“Yes, I heard so. By the way, do you ever see anything of Poole, 
the fellow who was one of the witnesses to that unfortunate will ?” 

“No; do you know anything of him ?” 

“Not much; but I am afraid he is not in very good hands, and 
has a dangerous taste for the turf.” 

“ A great mistake on his part.” 

“ Well, I must leave you, for I have to meet a man at the House of 
Commons at two. By-the-by, I have a play coming out at the ‘ Les- 
bian’ to-morrow night. I'll send you orders if you like.” “Must 
keep him in sight,” thought Tom to himself, “though there's not 
much to be got out of him.” 

“Thank you,” returned Ford, “I should very much like to go. 
By the way, as I presume you have Mrs. Travers’s address’*—Tom 
nodded—* perhaps you would have no objection to forward a letter 
for me to her ?” 

“ None whatever,” exclaimed Tom; “send it under cover to me; 
she shall have it, and will reply, I have no doubt, in due course.” 

“So I suppose,” said Ford, stiffly ; “ why should she not ?” 

“Why indeed,” replied Tom, politely and indefinitely. “Good 
morning.” 

So they parted. Reed hurrying on to his appointment and 
thinking what a worthy, respectable, tiresome prig Ford was, in 
spite of a spasm of suspicion that once shot across him as they were 
speaking, but which had vanished as the conversation continued. 
“ He is evidently full of thought and sympathy for his late employer's 
widow. I wonder why she is so inveterate against him ; it is not like 
her to be so unreasonable. To be sure, I have never heard her reasons.” 

Ford plodded moodily on to take a boat at Hungerford Stairs. He 
was evidently in deep thought; he jostled in an unconscious way 
against several passers-by, and stood so lost in his own reflections upon 
the platform that he missed one boat, and would have missed a second, 
had not an amphibious creature, with a rope in his hand, called out in 
stentorian tones, “Now, then, where are you for?” His face looked 
older, greyer, and more pained in expression, when he stepped ashore 
at London Bridge than when he parted with Tom Reed half an hour 
before. Perhaps all the grief and disappointment, the smouldering 
indignation, the bitter sense of being undervalued, and, worse than 
all, the unconfessed consciousness that he could not rely upon himself; 
all these vultures which gnawed and tortured him, more or lees at 
times, had not in them such elements of tragedy as in two words 
which seemed to trace themselves on the atmosphere before him, and 
on the thought within him; they were—“ in vain.” 

If Mr. Ford had been a tall, dignified patrician with a schedule of 
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debts and a doubtful past, or an eager, fiery democrat, burning to 
right the wrongs of every one under the sun, but leaving his children 
to fight their own battles the best way they could, the task of dissecting 
such characters—demonstrating their defects, demanding admiration for 
their nobler aspects, asking sympathy for their trials, compassion for 
their weakness, and justice tempered by mercy for the total—would 
be deemed no unworthy task for a novelist’s or biographer’s pen. But 
when the subject ‘ of the sketch” is a middle-aged man of middle 
height and sloping shoulders—of good business capacities, of un- 
doubted integrity, of unimpeached morality, guiltless of any excess, 
his principal recreation a mild taste for art and a keen ambition to be 
attired as becomes a swell—which of our young lady readers would 
care to be informed how vanity and weakness combined to rtin and 
corrode much that was good, and how ina man, whose life of quiet, 
unvaried work knew little that was bright, an intense, unresisted pas- 
sion, too strong for the character it dominated, mastered his reason and 
drove him into the wilderness where right and wrong were confounded 
in outer darkness. 

Tom Reed had finished his letter to Mrs. Temple, describing his 
interview with Ford, the day following. He had written it at intervals 
as the interruptions of the M. T. office would permit, and perhaps less 
clearly than usual as he was somewhat excited by the event which 
was to come off that evening at the ‘ Lesbian.’ “ You may depend on 
my posting you a line with the result, good or bad, before I sleep to- 
night.” He had just added this as a P.S., when a boy—an inky boy— 
in shirt-sleeves, entered with a crumpled card on which was inscribed 
“Mr. J. D. Trapes.” 

“ What a nuisance!” growled Tom; “I can’t see him. You 
did not say I was in, did you ?” 

* No, sir, I said I'd see.” 

“And so did I,” cried a thick voice behind him; a loud laugh 
ensued, and Mr. J. D. Trapes presented himself. 

“Excuse me! I really do want a few words with you, most parti- 
ularly, or I shouldn’t intrude. Reed, it’s a shame for you to deny 
yourself to an old friend.” 

“Must do so in the office, you see; or we woull get no work 
done,” returned Tom, putting the best faca he cou'd on it, as he 
shook his visitor's hand. “ And as time is precious, what can I do for 
you ?” 

“ Oh, a great many things! Fork out a fiver; put your name to a 
little bill at thirty-one days ; give me three to five against ‘ Leonidas’ 
just to square my book. Lots of things, which I know you won’t do! 
However, the thing I really want won’t cost much. Who is the man 
you were speaking to in the Strand yesterday, just by the turn to 
Hungerford Market ?” 
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“Why? What do you want to know about him?” asked Tom, 
with a sudden dim sense of a necessity for caution. 

“T only want his name and address. I have a strong idea he is a 
fellow I have lost sight of for ‘some time, that owes me a pot of 
money.” 

“Oh! then I am sure it cannot be my friend,” said Tom, laughing. 
“Ford never owed any one sixpence, I am quite sure.” 

“ Ford, did you say ?” repeated the other, sharply. “No, that was 
not the name. Who is he?” 

“He is a ship-broker, I believe; he was the head clerk in a large 
City house.” 

“So was my man,” returned Trapes, carelessly. “ What was the 
firm ?” 

“ Travers & Co.” 

“ Ay! I remember; you used to go down to Hampton Court to see 
old Travers’ widow. Saw you with her once in Bushey Park! Sly 
dog! Something wrong with the will, eh ?” 

“ How the deuce do you know ?” 

“Aha! I know lots of things that would surprise you, though I am 
a failure and you have shot a-head. Reed! we've changed places 
since we were first acquainted.” 

“ T am sorry to hear you talk like that, Trapes,” said Tom, kindly. 
If you feel yourself going down, why don’t you stop and turn 
round ?” 

“It’s easy to talk;” returned the other, with various expletives, 
which must not be reproduced here. “Did you ever know a man 
stop and turn round, once he was fairly set a-going down hill? If you 
catch him before he is over the brow, well and good, you may put on 
the drag; but not after—not after!” he repeated, gloomily. Then 
brightening up, if such an expression could be applied to a face like 
his, and before Tom could speak, he went on: “ ‘The fact is, I never 
could plod. I never was like you. I wanted to go the pace from the 
beginning, and I went it! too much quicksilver in my veins. Eh, my 
boy. Never mind, I begin to see my way to a good thing, and if I 
succeed I'll reform if I don’t! Look here now. What does 
respectability and morality and all the rest of it mean? A good coat 
on your back, a good balance at your banker’s. But look at the dif- 
ference: you are a jolly good fellow if you can pay for your vices, or 
virtues—upon my soul I believe they are convertible terms—but an 
infernal blackguard and a blockhead to boot, if you can’t. Look here, 
Reed; I dare say you think you are a cleverer fellow than I 
am; but I can tell you, you are not; you are steady and industrious, 
which being interpreted, generally means a sneak and a grubber; 
nothing personal intended, you know! and look where you are.” 

“ Well,” said Tom, gooi-humcuredly, seeing his old acquaintance 
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had had something stronger than tea for his breakfast. “Iam glad 
your free translation was not personally intended ; and I am very glad 
you have something good in prospect ; in the meantime——” 

“Tn the meantime,” interrupted Trapes, coarsely, “you'll lend me 
five pounds, till times mend ?” 

“ No, I shall not,” said Tom, still good-humoured, but decided. “I 
will gladly try to put you in the way of earning something; you used 
to turn out good work; for I am quite ready to admit you are a 
cleverer fellow than myself. Why, you ought to do something 
even in copying. You wrote, and probably still write, a capital 
hand!” 

“ Not quite so steady as it used to be,” replied the other, with a 
leer. ‘ But you are right ; it’s a capital hand, and it shall make me a 
capitalist yet. By the way, twith a sudden change of tone, “ if five is 
too much, could you manage a sov. ?” 

“ Perhaps I can,” returned Tom, smiling, and thinking he would, 
by a moderate outlay, purchase immunity from the inroads of Mr. J. D. 
Trapes. “But I can assure you, my success has by no means reached 
that height at which five-pound notes become plentiful. However, if 
a sovereign is of any use,” drawing out his purse, “ you are welcome to 
one.” , 

“ Thank you,” said Trapes, pocketing it. ‘ Will pay back with 
interest—twenty per cent. pon honour, if I succeed in my grand 
coup.” He threw on his hat, which, as well as the rest of his attire, 
was of the seediest, but still some degrees better than the garments he 
wore when Tom and Fanny met him at the Waterloo Station; and 
with a defiant air was turning to leave Tom’s dingy little den, when 
he suddenly stopped, and} exclaimed with an oath, “I nearly forgot ; 
where does this Ford hang out. What's his place of business ?” 

“That I do not’ know,” said Tom. “And you know City men 
don’t consider it the correct thing to give their private address to any 
except personal friends.” 

“ Oh, never mind,” returned Trapes, with a wave of the hand, in- 
tended to express contempt; “I know a man who was in the same 
office with him, he will tell me.” 

“ But, if Ford is not the man who owes you money, what do you 
want so particularly with him *” 

“Tf it’s not him he is uncommon like him! perhaps he is his twin 
brother, and can give me information,” said Trapes, with a grin. 
“ At all events, Master Tom, you may be clever enough to succeed, 
but you are not clever enough to suck my brains, or find out my little 
game, I can tell you; though, I daresay you are calling me a drunken 
vagabond in your own mind. I'd like to hear you say it, sir! Id 
like to hear you say it !” 

With a gloomy and threatening countenance, the wretched man 
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abruptly turned his back upon Tom, and departed. With a mixture 
of disgust and regret, Tom resumed the work he had interrupted. 

“TJ wonder if anything could have saved that fellow? The best 
and the worst of us have turning points; and it’s an awful business 
if the pointsman is not at hand to keep the train on the right line! 
But what does he want with Ford? for it is evident Ford ¢s the man 
he wants. Ford was never on the turf, even in the mildest form. I 
doubt if he ever went to the Derby.” As no solution offered itself, 
Tom shook his head, and proceeded in his task of demolishing the 
arguments in a rival ‘leader’ of that morning; but at intervals the 


unanswerable question would recur: “ What can the fellow want with 
Ford?’ 


The night brought triumph! Tom’s piece was received with 
genuine hearty laughter and applause. The smiling manager pro- 
mised its repetition, every night till further announcements; and 
the author bowed his acknowledgments from a private box. But 
faithful to his word, though wearied by work, excitement, and the 
laughter of a jovial supper-party, Tom did not sleep that night till he 
had written and posted a few joyous, loving lines to Fanny, enclosing 
a letter, which he found on his table, from Ford; and adding a word 
of warning for Kate. “I would not reply too quickly were I you, nor 
mention the date on which I received the enclosed missive; dates 
might suggest the probable distance of your present locale from the 
twelve mile radius. Though why you choose to preserve such strict 
incognito, I don’t pretend to judge.” 

Mr. Ford's letter gave Mrs. Temple some food for thought, it was 
as follows :— 

“ My dear Mrs. Travers,—I trust you will not deem me intrusive if 
I avail myself of your friend Mr. Reed’s permission to address a few 
lines to one whose interest and welfare have ever, since the days of our 
early friendship, been most dear to me. I feel that, hurried on by an 
impetuosity which blinded me to the requirements of good taste and 
sound judgment, I wofully offended you at our last meeting; also that 
the fact of my having been the innocent instrument of discovering the 
document which has so fatally injured your fortunes, has affected 
your opinion prejudicially against me, and I have long wished for an 
opportunity to remonstrate against your severity, and if possible, win 
back the confidence you once reposed in me. I acknowledge with 
much penitence, that the expression of my feelings was premature; 
that I did not show the delicacy due to your recent widowhood ; but, 
now that time and distance have intervened, is there no hope that 
a devotion so true, so lasting as mine, dating from those days of simple 
happiness, when I was a favoured guest of your dear and respected 
mother, may not at last win some return—may not ultimately, meet 
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success! I would not venture to urge my suit upon you were it not 
that fortune has smiled upon me, however undeserving, more than she 
has upon your excellent self, and I venture to offer you the comforts 
of an unpretending, though not, I hope, unrefined home. As regards 
that most disgraceful will, need I remind you that I hastened to place 
it in your hands—and myself at your disposal. Your present position 
is not of my making; and that position is an unceasing source of 
agony; I repeat the word, agony, to me! Young, beautiful, accus- 
tomed to a life of luxury and observance, how can you contend against 
the difficulties which surround you, and which are, or will be, aggra- 
vated by the cruel malice of an envious world. While on this topic, 
suffer me to point out that the fact of your residence being known 
only to a young and not over-steady man like Mr. Reed, whose esti- 
mate of himself is rather above than below, par, is, to say the least, 
liable to misconstruction. 

“ T think it right to mention that in one of my interviews with Sir 
Hugh Galbraith, he questioned me as to your surroundings and asso- 
ciations with a brutal directness, which almost urged me, contrary to my 
habits, to personal violence. He then, with a sneer, observed that he 
was told your only confidant was a good-looking young vagabond 
connected with the press. I feel, therefore justified, in recommending 
that you should reveal your abode either to myself as an old and 
trusted acquaintance of your late husband, or to Mr. Wall, a very 
respectable and trustworthy person. 

“ Would I dare hope for permission to visit you and urge my cause. 
When I remember the happy evenings in which I was permitted to 
share your graceful task of tending your favourite flowers, I feel the 
bitterest regret at the unaccountable estrangement which has occurred. 
Then I flattered myself that a strong sympathy existed between us, 
and that you were not unconscious nor quite averse to my unspoken 
admiration ! How my hopes and your happiness were blighted by un- 
toward circumstances, it is not for me to recapitulate. It is, though 
no doubt for different reasons, engraven on both our hearts! 

“ Again, entreating your pardon and favourable consideration, 

“Tam, dear Mrs. Travers as ever, devotedly yours, 
“James W. Forp.” 
“ PS. Pray excuse all errors in this hurried scrawl.” 


Tt had cost him a night’s rest to polish and elaborate! 
The effect of this epistle on the young widow can only be described 
by a line in Fanny’s reply to Tom Reed : 


“ Whatever was in Mr. Ford’s letter, it has set Kate dancinz 
mad!” 














